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CHAPTER I. 



DRESSING FOR DINNER AT HIGH BEECH. 




|ADT SWEETAPPLE thought there was 
barely time to dress for dinner, though she 
had rather more than an hour to do it in. 
Dinner was at eight, and it was five minutes to 
seven when she reached her room. Lady Carlton 
thought it too soon to go up — she and Mrs. Barker 
and Mrs. Marjoram did not take three-quarters of 
an hour to dress ; and as for Florry and Alice, and 
all the men except Count Pantouffles, in their 
opinion half an hour was ample time. How long 
the count took to dress was never exactly known. 
From first to last, and striking an average of days, 
he probably spent between feur and five hours a 
day in making himself smart; sometimes more, 
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and Bometimes less. We should say that he wasted 
more time in his toilette than any woman of whom 
we have ever heard, and that, you know, is saying 
a great deal. The only consolation was that, both 
in the case of the count and in that of Amicia^ 
the result justified the means. They were gorgeous 
and beautiful to behold when they had done dress- 
ing. The great diiBference was, that when one saw 
the count come down, like Solomon, in all his glory 
and none of his wisdom, the spectator was tempted 
to say, " What a ridiculous dandy that fellow is ! " 
but when the eyes of all beholders were drawn, as 
it were by magic, to Lady Sweetapple when she 
entered the room, all said either to themselves, or 
out loud to the man or woman at their elbow, 
"How charming Lady Sweetapple looks, and how 
well her dress becomes her I '^ In fact, it is natural 
for women to make themselves smart and attractive. 
With them the proverb, " Fine feathers make fine 
birds," holds just as much now as when it was 
first said by Noah when he saw Mrs. Shem making 
the most and the best of her scanty toilette in 
the Ark; and though we know that Mr. Darwin 
says it is nature's fashion that the males of beetles 
and birds, of bipeds and quadrupeds, should make 
themselves fine to catch the eyes of their female 
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partners, it certainly is not the nature of fashion 
among civilised man, in this nineteenth century, 
that men should go about in full dress while 
women should pass their lives in drabbiness and 
dowdiness. And very lucky, we say, it is for men 
that this is the fashion. Just think where we 
should be as to our bankers' balances if men spent 
as much on their dress as they dllow their wives 
for the same purpose. No account could stand 
it ; and so, just to prove Darwin to be wrong, and 
to show that the ways of civilised man are not 
as the ways of brute beasts, that have no under- 
standing, we find the males of our times, the 
"heirs of all the ages," quietly sitting on one 
side in the saddest attire — except when they wear 
livery, either as about the court or in domestic 
service as a footman — and admiring their females, 
who flit about before their eyes like painted butter- 
flies, wearing thousands of pounds round their necks 
and hundreds of pounds on their backs, and resolved, 
if they can help it, that no lily of the field shall be 
as gorgeously arrayed as they. 

Nor is it anything to the purpose that you 
drag in Count Pantouffles and say, " Look at him." 
Count Pantouffles, we have already told you, is 
altogether a man apart, there are few like him ; 
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and if tho Paris Commune ever has its way with 
diplomacy, there will be fewer still. In fact, he is 
only the exception that proves the rule, and when 
we hare told you that in common «parlance he 
was called a ridictdous dandy when he came down 
to dinner, as though Madame Devey had brought 
him down like a bonnet out of a bandbox, we 
think wo have gained our point. 

But there is another thing to be considered to 
which young people do not sufficiently attend. Con- 
sider tho gain in time that the young have over 
tho middle-aged and the old in dressing. Why, a. 
young man might read all the Greek and German 
philosophers through, and think he understood them, 
and a young woman might read the Magazin des 
Mode's from beginning to end, from the very first 
number of that interesting periodical to the last, 
and fimoy she now knew all the fSEtshions, and, 
as it were, had ** mistressed ^' the natural history 
of dress — thoy might each, we say, have done this 
great and useM thing in the spare hours that 
thoy could gain while their elders were labouring 
to ro^tore by art and millinery some of those charms 
and a little of that ft^eshness of which the tooth 
of Time has been gradually robbing them« They 
talk of the waste of tiuie by youth, and lamentable 
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it is to think of; but we are not such sour moralists 
as to make young people slave away at their minds 
for eight hours a day. All we beg of them is 
that when they see old Lady Doublechin go up 
to dress for dinner, they will rush to the library 
and read some improving bodk for half an hour 
before they follow her example, and in the same 
way when they hear her ring in the morning for 
her maid — ^for you may be pretty sure that when 
there is a large party in a house there will be 
Doublechins all over it — that they will not lie 
snoring half an hour longer, but jump up at once 
and read the same improving book for another half 
hour, by which means they will have saved out of 
Lady Doublechin one clear hour between morning 
and evening for study ; and if they are clever, they 
may easily make another hour out of her at odd 
times during the rest of the day, for the Doublechins 
always dress themselves at least five times every 
twelve hours. 

The worst is, so few young people now under- 
stand the true meaning of the early worm ; in 
fact, this poor worm has been so often quoted and 
dug up, and trod upon, and even hooked to make 
sport for the whole commimity, that he has got shy, 
and no longer rises at that early hour. Even 
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a wonn may take to late hours, we suppose, if he 
chooses, and if there be no necessity in the way — 
necessity, such as rain falling from the sky at dawn, 
or a mole hunting him underground. In such 
cases all worms make a virtue of necessity, and 
instantly rise to the surface. When you see a worm 
thus situated you think it good fun, and you suppose 
that to load the life of a worm is the laziest and 
liappicst in the universe ; you little think that the 
poor worm's underground habitation has been flooded 
by rain or dew in the night, and that is why he 
must come out. You might as well try to live in 
a collar in Lambeth when there is a spring tide, or 
inhabit your house after it has been burned down, as 
expect a worm to stay underground when there has 
boon heavy rain. Just in the same way he flies 
fi'om the mole, who works his underground galleries 
that ho may come upon the worm and devour him. 
Nor is the worm, and especially the early worm, at 
tho end of his troubles when he emerges from the 
earth, lie is not like you, Mr. Eviltongue, who, 
after cursing your children and reviling your wife, 
put on your hat and walk down St. James's Street 
to the club, as if cursing were the language of the 
i>ourt> and you had done nothing amiss. He crawls 
out in IVar and trembling for his life, and if your case 
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were like his, you might expect that something with 
a great bill — ^the nearest approach to this monster 
would be your tailor — should suddenly rush upon 
you out of Jermyn Street, and gobble you up, body 
and bones. What the early worm fears is the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and even the pretty wood- 
peckers, who sometimes, if there are no insects in 
the bark, contrive to keep hunger from the hole in 
the tree by swallowing an early worm. 

But to return to our young men and women. As 
we have said, they have been so plagued with the 
proverb of the early bird that some of them have 
taken to not going to bed at all, and so cheat the 
proverb by sitting up at Pratt's and the Marl- 
borough, and other night houses where men most 
do congregate. Only the worst of this proceeding 
is, that just as the worm appears for which they 
have been watching all night, they fall asleep, and 
then some one else gets it, and all their wakefulness 
is thrown away. 

Wiser far is another young person whom we 
know, who has invented a new plan of catching the 
early worm without playing the part of the early 
bird, and she declares — for she is a lady — that it 
succeeds perfectly. The way is, to lie in bed 
yourself, and persuade some one else to get up and 
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catch the worm for you, and she has made a rhyme 
on the way how to do it, and here it is — 

*' In ancient days of course you all have heard 
None caught a worm except the early bird ; 
But now the earliest of all birds is she 
Who catches all her worms by deputy," 

This, it must be allowed, is a very good plan, but 
then you must persuade some one else to do the work 
for you. This may do very weU for the women who 
can twist men, and even other women, round their 
fingers, as they say ; but we doubt if it would answer 
for men, unless they were very like women, which, 
thank heaven, they are not ; and so we suppose, so 
far as men are concerned, if they wish to catch the 
early worm, they must go on in the old way, and 
get up early, like the blackbirds and thrushes. 

But while we have been making our readers 
partakers of this diet of worms, all the party at 
High Beech have, sooner or later, betaken them- 
selves to their dressing. Now if this were the 
" Whole Duty of Women,'' or a " Book of Fashion," 
we would go round to every bed-room and dressing- 
room and see the ladies dress, as one used to look at 
the fillies making their toilette in the Oaks in the 
Paddock at Epsom, or before the One Thousand in 
the Birdcage at Newmarket, But we have many 
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things to talk of besides dress, and so had the ladies 
at High Beech. Of course^ they all made them- 
selves as smart as they couldy for was not this to 
be a grand dinner, and was not Lady Pennyroyal 
coming, and Lord Pennyroyal, who were both well 
known to be such good judges of dress P Even Mr. 
Marjoram said to Mrs. Marjoram through the key- 
hole of his dressing-room—- 

"I hope, my dear, you will make yourself as 
smart as you can, if it is only to please my cousin." 

It was the only drop of the black poison of pride 
which a long course of Mrs. Marjoram had left in 
poor Mr. Marjoram's heart — ^hiscousinship with Lord 
Pennyroyal. When he looked in the Court Guide 
and saw Earl of Pennyroyal, Belgrave Square; 
Farthinghoe Castle, Surrey ; and Kosemary Manor, 
Notts ; and then, in italics. Marjoram^ denoting the 
famUy name. Mr. Marjoram's heart sweUed. as it is 
the nature of all poisons to make things and muscles 
swell, to think that if several people had not come 

between him and the title, he too might have suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Pennyroyal. It was one 
of Mrs. Marjoram's surest means of annoying her 
husband, to declare that at heart she was a democrat. 
All true Christians, she asserted, were democrats, 
and in proof, she had only to point out the fact, 
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that " the Divine Founder of our Religion, whom it 
18 irreverent even to name'' — ^though she had no 
scruple to point him out perpetually on the slightest 
pretext—" came to the poor and needy, and not to the 
groat people of the earth." Yet in her heart Mrs. 
Marjoram was much more proud of the connection 
than Mr. Marjoram ; but Mrs. Marjoram was one of 
those women whose desire and design in life was 
never to lot her husband believe that they had two 
opinions in common. She preferred to have her 
opinions all to herself, and she had that insane love 
of secrecy, or private judgment, or whatever name 
there may be for the odious habit, to such an extent 
that, if it wore possible, she would not have allowed 
one side of her own heart to know what the other was 
thinking of, if she could have helped it, only luckily 
she couldn't 

When, therefore, Mr. Marjoram said these words 
through the keyhole, thiough Mrs. Marjoram was 
quite resolved in her mind that her attire should be 
ofieotivis in proof of which she had already got out 
her amber satin and her toque widi a bird of para- 
dise perched up on it> together with at least £20,000 
>\^^rth of imitation diamonds firom Paris, which, 
though they " defied detection by judges of stones," 
were somehow or other never believed in bv anv of 
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the ladies whom Mrs. Marjoram was in the habit of 
meeting out at dinner in the neighbourhood of Great 
Cumberland Place— when, we say, Mrs. Marjoram 
replied to her husband through the same aperture, 
all the answer that reached his expectant ear — for 
he now stood with that organ at the keyhole — was 
this — 

" I'm sure I shaVt 1 " 

Brevity is the soul of wit, it is well known ; but 
when Mrs. Marjoram took to this kind of witty 
observation, Mr. Marjoram knew there was no use ^ . 
saying anything, as the lawyers say, in mitigation 
of damages ; for he felt the longer the altercation 
was prolonged, the more damaging it was likely to 
be for him. lie said nothing, therefore, and thereby 
greatly vexed Mrs. Marjoram, who expected to be 
contradicted ; and, let me tell you, when a woman 
has made up her mind to be contradicted, she expects 
you to do it. 

She had remained, therefore, stooping down in the 
same attitude on her side of the door with her ear to 
the keyhole, in a position most congenial to suspicious 
characters ; so much so that, if Suspicion were to be 
painted, she — for it is a female virtue- — ought to be 
made listening at a keyhole, and stooping down to 
do so more comfortably. So Mrs. Marjoram stooped 
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and listened ; but, when no answer came, she was 
not to be put off in that way, and repeated — 

" What I said was, I'm sure I shaVt." 

But by this time Mr. Marjoram had retired to 
the washing-stand, and was deep in thought of his 
cousin. Earl Pennyroyal ; all that he caught, there- 
fore, of Mrs. Marjoram's words were a sort of hoarse 
whisper, which might mean anything ; but as it was 
as much as his life was worth not to answer Mrs. 
Marjoram when she had spoken twice, he went back 
to the keyhole, and called out — 

" Very well, my dear, all right ; no doubt you 
will look charming 1 " 

In a moment Mrs. Marjoram was at the keyhole, 
watching her husband's words as eagerly as a boy 
at a rat-hole, into which a ferret has been put. No 
gun ever went off more loudly or suddenly than 
Mrs. Marjoram when she bawled through the key- 
hole — 

*' What I said was, I'm sure I sha'n't ; and as 
for charming, my charming days are long since 
ovpr.*" 

That was a good deal to splutter in a rage through 
a keyhole ; but Mrs. Marjoram was equal to the 
occasion, and not only said it, but her husband 
heard it. 
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" I hear you, my dear/' said the Job or Socrates 
of the nineteenth oentury ; and having said that, he 
again took the soap between his fingers, and began 
to think of Lord Pennyroyal. 

" Jerry dear," said Mrs. Barker — they, of course, 
had gone up among the first to get off their wet 
things, and, when up, did not reappear till dinner- 
time — " Jerry dear, now that we are dry and com- 
fortable again, shall I wear my brocaded silk and the 
emerald brooch P" 

" Of course, my dear," said Colonel Barker. "But 
do you really feel as if you had not taken cold P *' 

"Never fear, Jerry, I sha'n't catch cold. No 
woman ever caught cold in doing what the husband 
she loves desires. Do you know, Jerry, I would 
not have stood under that tree, like the rest of them, 
when you were walking out in the rain, not if it 
poured ever so I ** 

" I say now, as I said then,'* said Colonel Barker, 
" better be wet than run the risk of being killed. 
Besides, we*re not sugar or salt — we sha'n't melt in 
the rain.** 

" Of course you were right,*' said Mrs. Barker. 
" You are always right. And now I think we had 
better dress for dinner ; so be off into your dressing- 



room.** 
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Into the dressing-room, therefore, the gallant 
colonel retired; and the loving pair dressed for 
dinner as though coughs and colds and rheumatism 
and lumbago were things which it has never en- 
tered into man's mind to conceive, much less to 
suffer. 

" Florry dear,'' said Alice, " I am so happy ; are 
you?" 

" Yes, dear," said Florry ; " at least, I'm better 
than I was. I feel more as if I were having my 
own way." 

" That's bad for one, you know, Florry." 

" Not at all. Too much of a good thing is bad ; 
but no one can say that I have as yet had too 
much of such a good thing as having my own 
way." 

"What was all that about — every man living 
ha« his pric^that the gipsy said? I thought 
Harry looked rather put out." 

" Oh," said Florry, " that was all because of Lady 
Sweetapple. It was she, and not the gipsy, who put 
Harry out. As to every man having his price, of 
course every man has. I'm sure if I were to fix 
Harry's price, I should put it very high." 

" Yes," said Alice, with a blush, " about as high 
as I should put Edward's." 
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"We shaVt quarrel about thaf/* said Florry. 
" If you like, we'll put them both up for auction, and 
you shall bid for Edward, and I for Harry ; and see 
how high we can run up their price/* 

*' That would be nice," said Alice ; " and when it 
was over we could buy them both in, for I am sure 
we should neither of us like to part with them.'* 

So they babbled on till it was time for Palmer to 
come and do their hair and put the last touches to 
their toilette, and then they both ran down the 
staircase as though it was not as slippery as ice, and 
as though there were no slips between cup and lip 
in this weary world, 

" La, my lady I *' said Mrs. Crump to her mistress 
as soon as they met, " here have that Frenchman 
been a-doing the same thing over again, taking 
what he calls interest for what he has already had. 
But it's not that I'm going to tell your ladyship. 
Things like them are all in the day's work, and must 
be borne with patience, as Mrs. Calvesfoot — ^that's 
the housekeeper, my lady — was a-saying not two 
minutes ago." 

" But what have you got to say. Crump. I don't 
care to hear anything more about the Frenchman. 
Keep him at arm's length, I tell you, and don't let 
him get at your savings." 
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" Yes, my lady, it's nothing about the Frenchman. 
It's something more." 

"Is it anything about that young lady?'* said 
Amicia violently ; " if it is I should like to hear 
a great deal about the Frenchman. That is to say, 
if be has anything to tell." 

" Yes, it is about the young lady, but it's not the 
Frenchman. He is as mum as a mouse, my lady. 
This time it's Mr. Podager." 

" And what has Mr. Podager got to say about it P '* 

" Well, my lady, as soon as you was all gone out, 
Mrs. Calvesfoot and Mr. Podager invited all us 
visitors to what they called a collation in the house- 
keeper's room. We had everything of the best, and 
as Mr. Podager says, * servants work hard for their 
wages, and deserves offcen more than they gets.' So 
we had a collation—- cake, and wine, and jams, and 
jeUies, and ice, and sheny wine, and port wine, and 
claret, only I can't abide it ; and at last we had our 
tea at the end of the collation like^ and then Mr. 
Podager, who is as nice and pleasant a gentleman as 
I ever met, says to me — 

" * Lady Sweetapple,' says he, * what shall we do 
to amuse ourselves P ' 

" * La I ' says L * Mr. Podager, how should I 
knowP' 
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^' So one said one thing, and one another. The 
Frenchman asked me to play dominoes^ and to have 
a glass oio sacray^ but I hates sugar-and- water, and 
so I would have none of that, when I heard that was 
the English for sacray ; and as for his dominoes, 
I'm not going to let him domineer over me again 
with his dominoes, if I know it, so I said I wouldn't, 
point-blank. 

'' Mrs. Calvesfioot, she said she thought one of the 
best amusements was to take a good rest, and sleep 
before the labours of the oYening came on, but the 
younger ones — that's me, my lady, and the French- 
man, and the count's young gentleman— a very 
civil-spoken gentleman, only he's a German, and 
can scarce say anythink in English but yes and 
no — we was all against going to sleep. We 
wanted something livelier-like. At last I says, 
*Mr. Podager,' says I, 'haven't you got any 
amusing books P ' 

" * No, I haven't,' says he ; 'if you want amusing 
books you must go up-stairs. There's no amuse- 
ment either in books or out of books down here. 
We try to keep up our sperrits by eating and 
drinking all we can, and when we've done eating 
and drinking, and a-slaving and a-working from 
morning to night, we goes to bed and to sleep. But 

VOL. II. c 
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we never reads amusing books down here, unless it's 
a Court Chiide, or the advertisement sheet of the 
Times, or something that's useful in finding out 
addresses and getting situations for us poor 
servants.' 

"'Ere, my lady, Mr. Beeswing — ^that's the French- 
man, you know — calls out, ' Mr. Podager, sir.' 

"And when Mr. Podager stopped short, as he was 
boimd to do, not to seem rude, Mr. Beeswing goes on, 

" * Mr. Podager, sir, cut it short ; you're making 
as long a speech as the Speaker of the 'Ouse of 
Communes.' 

" * I sha'n't cut it short,' says Mr. Podager, * and 
don't show your ignorance. Beeswing,' says he; 
* which it is inexcusable in a forriner. The Speaker 
of the 'Ouse of Commons — not Communes, Beeswing 
— ^never speaks. He is called Speaker because he 
never speaks.' 

" * That's a lie; I have heard him speak,' says the 
Frenchmian. 

" ' Where P ' asks Mr. Podager, quite dignified- 
like, as a man ought to be, my lady, when the lie 
is given him in his teeth. 

"'Down in the country, out shooting/ says the 
Frenchman. 

" * That only shows your ignorance again, Bees- 
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wing,' says Mr. Podager; *of course the Speaker 
speaks out of Parliament, but you accused him of 
speaking in the 'Ouse, which he seldom or ever does, 
and that's where you're wrong. But,' says Mr. 
Podager, * if, Beeswing, you can't keep up this here 
discussion without giving me the He while I'm the 
'ead of this family, why the sooner we change the 
subject the better.' 

" To tell the truth, my lady, we ladies was all 
getting frightened, and so we was very glad when 
Mr. Podager said he had thought of something as 
might amuse us. So he rose and went out and 
brought in the letter-box, and unlocks it and throws 
all the letters out on the table and says — 

" * Here's a scramble. All of you catch one and 
see who wrote it and who it's written to.' 

" So we all scrambled, my lady, and one got Lady 
Carlton's letter to her sister; and another, Miss 
Alice's letter to Miss Challinor ; and another, Count 
Pantouffle's to His Excellency Some-one-or-other up 
in town ; Mr. Podager, he got your ladyship's 
letter to Madame Devey, Limited, about your new 
dress, to be made and sent down in eight hours, 
and he did crush it up in his big gouty hands." 

"And what did you get?" asked Lady Sweetapple 
getting rather weary of Mrs. Crump's volubility. 



f 
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** I don't )Biee what all this has to do with that young 
lady/' 

"Just i^^ait a bit, my lady/' said Mrs. Crump, "and 
you will soon see. Whose letter do you think I 
got?" 

" I'm sure I can't tell/' said Lady Sweetapple. 

" Can't you guess, my lady P " said Mrs. Crump. 

"No, I can't." 

** Well, then, it was Mr. Fortescue's letter, and 
written on it was, * Miss Edith Price, No. — , Lupus 
Street, London, S.W/ 

" Is that all you have to tell me P ^' said Amicia 
coldly, who for very good reasons did not wish 
to let Mrs. Crump know that she had seen the 
letter. 

" Quite enough, my lady," said Mrs. Crump, "that 
Miss Edith Price is not made up by that Frenchman 
out of his own head, but that there she is in Lupus 
Street, and that Mr. Fortescue writes to her. But 
I ve something more to tell, my lady, only perhaps 
you would not care to hear it. 

" Let me hear it," said Amicia. 

"Well, my lady, you see we was all hot at it, 
scrambling for the letters, when Mr. Podager threw 
them on the table, and the end was — my nails is 
very long, my lady — as I snatched at Miss Price's 
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loiter, I tore it open, and there it was on the table 
out of the envelope." 

" Did you read it P " asked Amicia. 

** Oh, my lady, how can you ask such a question P 
I think I know myself too well not to read another 
lady's letters, which it may be, after all, is in no 
better position than myself. Honour is honour, all 
the world over.'* 

"Well, what did you do with it." 

" First, my lady, we held a council of war, as 
Mr. Podager called it, over the letter, what we 
was to do with it. * Put it back into the envelope/ 
says one ; but that was no use, the cover was 
torn to bits. The Frenchman said it looked as 
if a cat had scratched it — that's me, my lady ; I'll 
scratch him if he comes near me again. The under 
butler said, put it into a new cover and he would 
direct it. 'Since when is your handwriting like 
Mr. Fortescue's P ' said Mr. Podager. ' Now listen ; 
if that letter goes, either in the old cover or a 
new one, we shall be found out, and we shall suffer 
for this harmless little game which Lady Sweet- 
apple have entered into with so much sperrit. There's 
only one thing to be done with that letter, and 
that is to burn it, and then if it doesn't come to 
hand they'll say it was all the fault of the postman.* 
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" ' And who is to bum it ? ' said I ; for I still 
held the letter. 

" ' She that holds it, and that's you, Lady Sweet- 
apple,' says Mr. Podager. And so, my lady, the 
end of it was, that I burnt it in the back kitchen, 
and so Miss Edith Price will never get that 
letter.'' 

" And didn't you read just one little line of it ? " 
said Amicia in her softest voice, when Mrs. Crump 
had finished this long story. 

" I have eyes, my lady," said Mrs. Crump, " and 
what my eyes fall on I can't help reading, if I 
tried ever so. And so I did just see that the letter 
began, *My dear Edith,' and ended * Yours aflfec- 
tionately, Harry Fortescue.' That was all I saw, 
my lady, upon my word. I saw, too, there was 
a cheque in it." 

"You saw quite enough. Crump," said Lady 
Sweetapple; "all I want to know, in short; and 
now dress me for dinner, it is getting very late." 

And so the dressing went on, and all the while 
that she was under the cunning hands of Mrs. 
Crump, Lady Sweetapple wondered what there was 
in that letter besides " Dear Edith," and the cheque, 
and "Yours aflfectionately," and also if she would 
have behaved as honourably as her maid, and burnt 
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the letter unread when it was lying open before 
her. 

''But then she had not the same reason for 
reading it/' said Aznicia, as she went down in a 
blaze of beauty and dress and jewels to the draw- 
ing-room ; '' that makes all the difference/' 






CHAPTER 11. 

LORD AND LADY PENNYROYAL AND MR. SONDERLING. 

IE. and MRS. RUBRICKr' said Mr.Podager, 
and then in a little while, in half a minute, 
he called out " Miss Markham ! " as the 
incumbent and his wife and the dear old maid 
arrived. Then there was a short pause, during 
which most of the visitors made their appearance, 
and Lady Carlton looked anxious, as though waiting 
for an event. Then came Mr. Podager to the front 
again, still more stately and still more tardy, and 
announced. 

" Lord and Lady Pennyroyal ! " 
Let us take Lady Pennyroyal first. She was 
in every respect a most delightful woman. Delight- 
ful is all very well, but tell us this minute how 
old she was. That is the first question which 
even little children now ask about ladies — " How old 
is she ? " followed rapidly by another — " Is she good- 
looking ? " Youth and looks now rule the world more 
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completely with a rod of iron than in any other 
age, and in a little while there will be no room 
left in this age of admiration for persons of either 
sex who are unfortunately over fifty. Lady Penny- 
royal was what some of you would call awfully 
old ; we call her a good age. If you looked her 
out in the Peerage^ you would see that she was 
sixty-five. You can take no interest, you young 
ones, in a lady of that age; you don't call it 
''good" at all. Tastes difier, and we do take an 
interest in Lady Pennyroyal, whom we declare still 
to be a most fascinating woman ; and we only 
hope any of you young people of her sex will 
be half as fascinating when you are her age, if 
you live so long — which is not likely, if you let 
your emotions and feelings and sensations run 
away with you down the hill of life as fast as 
some of you are already going, when you are 
scarcely out of your teens. Lady Pennyroyal had 
been, and still was, a very beautiful woman. She 
was taU, and upright as a palm, her figure was 
still beautiful, her eyes were grey and soft, her 
features straight, her brow noble, and her mouth 
firm and yet soft. They said she had gone through 
many sorrows. Lord Pennyroyal had not been 
her first love, though he had been her last. That 
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root of bitterness was still there, though it had 
not found in her noble heart any soil in which to 
spring up into worse fruit. Then her children had 
died, several of theniy one after another, just as 
they were growing up. In the vault at Farthinghoe 
Castle were ever so many little Lady Marjorams, 
all cut off just as they came into flower. There 
they lay, wasting all their sweetness among the 
bones of their forefathers and foremothers. One, 
two, three, four, five, six coffins of sons and daughters 
of Lady Pennyroyal might be counted in that 
vault. Poor things! They were buried as well 
as any undertaker could do it. They had elm 
coffins, and lead coffins, and mahogany coffins, and 
silver plates, and black velvet, and short touching 
inscriptions. Everything was done to make them 
comfortable in the grave, yet what did it all come 
to? There they lay, side by side, born into the 
world and then snatched away from it, having just 
taken a peep at life as it were through a chink 
or cranny, and then bidden to come away and 
leave earth and its pomps and vanities, and to 
lie beneath it lapped in lead in the hope of a 
blessed resurrection. It was sad to think on, and 
as Lady Pennyroyal thought of it, and of those 
she had lost, she grew sadder and sadder; but 
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she did not grow sour — grief chastened and mel- 
lowed her feelings, and, if anything, she was more 
sympathetic after the loss of her children, and 
more ready to help all around her, than when 
she still had her quiver full. '' I have still three 
left,'' she said; but they were all sons, and the 
youngest was now grown up. The eldest. Lord 
Rosemaiy, had been in the Guards, but he had 
sold out, and now he was nothing but his father's 
heir. The two other Honourable Mr. Marjorams 
were still in the army: one sweltering in India, 
and the other alternately sweltering and shivering 
in Canada. So that, except for Lord Bosemary, 
Lady Pennyroyal had small comfort of her children. 
This description must suffice for her at present. 
All we can say is, if you do not like her it must 
be all our fault, for we mean you all to like her 
very much. 

Lord Pennyroyal was a tall thin man, not very 
good-looking, with something of the rueful family 
features of the Marjorams ; but at the same time he 
was aristocratic, and when you looked at him you 
knew you had a bom nobleman before you. He 
was not very clever or very brilliant, but every now 
and then he said a good thing, and it came out in a 
way that showed, if he would only take the trouble. 
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he could say a deal more of the same sort. But, in 
general, he was as parsimonious in bringing out tL^ 
treasures of his mind as he was saving in his 
worldly goods ; for you must know that Lord Penny- 
royal's worst fault was |that he was very much of a 
miser. It wasn't at all that he would not spend 
larg6 sums, for if there was an estate to be bought 
which rounded off his property, he bought it without 
a pang ; nor was he illiberal or uncharitable, when 
anything was to be done either liberally or charit- 
ably on a grand scale. He would give £1,000 to 
this hospital, and £1,500 to that institution cheer- 
fully. It was not in great things, but in little things 
that he showed his stinginess; and as there are, 
happily, more little than great things in life, people 
were always hearing of his meanness in trifles, and 
forgetting how truly generous he had often been on 
great occasions. He would walk a mile to save 
sixpence, even when the rain was pouring, and the 
London mud and rain together were spoiling his hat 
and his clothing to the tune at least of ten shillings. 
His income was enormous. What do we mean by 
" enormous ? " says a reader who will not let us 
deal in extravagant expressions. Well, we mean by 
" enormous " more than £100,000 a year — that we 
call " enormous." But in truth. Lord Pennyroyars 
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income no one can tell. He is still alive, and likely 
to live ; and as he has had £100,000 a year ever 
since he was bom, is now seventy, and has been 
saving all his life, there is no knowing what he may 
be worth. We only hope he will remember us and 
as many of our readers as deserve it in his will ; and 
that personally and particularly, not generally by 
building us and all the world an asylum for idiots 
or a small-pox hospital, but leaving us each several 
thousand pounds to our sole and separate use. But 
it is too tempting to speculate on what Lord Penny- 
royal may do with his money. There he was, in the 
drawing-room at High Beech, immensely wealthy, 
yet bearing on him the leprosy of stinginess. 

The flutter caused by the coming of the Penny- 
royals had scarcely subsided when there was another 
arrival. Mr. Podager stalked in again and called 

" Mr. Sonderling ! '* 

Mr. Sonderling was a very strange-looking man. 
He was tall and slim. He was a German, you know, 
and wore spectacles. Most English people think 
all Germans wear spectacles; they even believe 
Germans are born with them, as some babes with a 
caul — just in the same way as they think all the 
Germans in the City are sugar-bakers, and come 
from Hamburg. Mrs. Marjoram was plainly of this 
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opinion, for when she was told Mr. Sonderling was 
a Grerman, she said, " I thought so — ^he wears spec- 
tacles." But Mr. Sonderling had other peculiarities 
— he had red hair, and his hair stood out like Shock- 
headed Peter's in the story-book, and was so staring 
and fluffy and frizzly and unmanageable either by 
brush or comb, that the old women of High Beech 
would have said there was a dash of Plica Polonica 
in the Sonderling family ; only no woman, young or 
old, in High Beech, had ever heard of Plica Polonica, 
or what that fearfid hair disease meant. In general 
appearance Mr. Sonderling was very like a red Pole, 
or Socrates. Those of you who know what red Poles 
look like — we mean the nation, not the bird — ^will 
know how Mr. Sonderling looked; and those who 
know how Socrates looked will also know what Mr. 
Sonderling was like. K any of you are so unfortu- 
nate as neither to know how red Poles look nor how 
Socrates looked, we are afraid it can't be helped — ^we 
have done all we can for you. Mr. Sonderling had 
great goggle, staring eyes, and one eye was what 
may be called a swivel eye — it was bigger and more 
goggled than the other, and stood farther out from 
the socket. It was an eye by aid of which a man 
might almost see behind his back. It would not have 
been safe to put a pigtail on Mr. Sonderling, or to 
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make a face at him behind his back. If any one 
took such liberties, Mr. Sonderling would have been 
sure to turn round and catch the culprit in the act. 
His nose was a decided snub, quite as snubby as tho 
nose of Socrates, which you may see at the Crystal 
Palace in his bust ; and he had thick blubber lips. 
When he opened his mouth he showed more g^ms 
than teeth; you saw his g^ms first, and his teeth 
afterwards. He had a great jaw, and his teeth were 
set in it far apart, as though they were not his own, 
but had been transplanted from the mouth of some 
one else. For the rest, they were not bad teeth ; but 
when one looked at them, a second thought arose 
that some of his back teeth had slipped in front, so 
big and square and solid they looked. 

Altogether, Mr. Sonderling was no beauty — nor 
was Socrates ; but he had a broad, massive brow, and 
a look of rare intelligence ; when he smiled, his whole 
countenance was lighted up, and you felt after all 
that you could love him and admire him, though he 
was so ugly. 

No one exactly knew Mr. Sonderling's age ; some- 
times he looked as old as the hills, sometimes not 
more than five-and-thirty. From what we know, we 
have reason to believe that he was not more than 
that age. 
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Though, he was ugly, Mr. Sonderling was not at 
all awkward. His bow t^s almost equal to Count 
Pantouffles', and his manners were quite as good as 
those of Lord Pennyroyal, who was proverbially good- 
mannered. It is a good thing for a very ugly man to 
be polite and well-bred ; for, somehow or other, it is 
the curse of ugliness that most people fancy frights 
must be ill at ease, as though they felt they had no 
business tx) show themselves in society with such 
hideous faces ; and so it was a great relief to all the 
strangers present when they saw that Mr. Sonderling 
was exquisitely polite, and could hold his own, as 
the saying is, in any company. 

"We are all here," said Sir. Thomas Carlton, as 
soon as Mr. Sonderling was announced. "Let us 
have dinner." 

There was so little time between Mr. Sondernng's 
arrival and the announcement of dinner, that no one 
had an opportunity of seeing what we saw. As 
soon as Mr. Sonderling saw the fair Amicia he gave 
a little start. He did not faint, as she did, at the 
mere mention of his name in the morning ; he only 
hung out a little flag of emotion or surprise, and 
then pulled it in again. As for Amicia, she made no 
sign or signal whatever. To look at her, one would 
have thought she had never heard the name 
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" Sonderling/' much less swooned away at its 
sound. 

" Dinner is served, my lady," said Mr. Fodager ; 
and the arduous duty of seating nineteen people at 
dinner began. The day before, the table had been 
oblong, now it was round, and it is much easier to 
seat people at a round than a square table. It is 
the old story of the round holes and the square 
people with a square table, and thd round people with 
square holes in a round one. Lady Carlton went off 
last with Lord Pennyroyal; but before the others 
went she had paired her birds for the little matri- 
mony of dinner, so they all streamed out before her 
in order of precedence. First went Lady Fennyroyal 
with Sir Thomas Carlton, then came Amicia with 
Count Fantouffles, who led her up and placed 
her next to Sir Thomas ; so that, to Florry's in- 
finite delight, she saw her, when she took her place, 
safely seated next papa, with the impenetrable 
count to act as a nonconductor between her and 
the outer world. I^ext came Mrs. Bubrick with Mr. 
Beeswing — Mrs. Kubrick was a baronet's daughter ; 
then came Mrs. Marjoram with Mr. Bubrick ; then 
Mrs. Barker with Mr. Sonderling; then Miss Mark- 
ham with Colonel Barker ; then Florry — what fun 
for Florry !— with Harry Fortescue ; then Alice 

VOL. II. D 
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with Edward; and, last of all, Mr. Marjoram walked 
in alone — for him there was no lady. Lady Carl- 
ton, if she had dared, would have given him again 
to Miss Markham; .but she feared a scene with 
Mrs. Marjoram, and so Mr, Marjoram walked in 
alone. 

When they had all settled into their places and 

grace was over, Florry and Alice found themselves, 

to their great joy, well away from Lady Sweetapple 

in the middle of the round ; and, if anything, rather 

nearer to their mother's than to their father's end 

of the table. We call it *' end,^' but we very well 

know that a round table has no end, or, better still, 

is all ends and points. Without quibbling over 

words, it is enough to say that Florry and Alice 

were as far off Lady Sweetapple as possible, and 

that made them very happy— Florry for her own, 

and Alice for Florry's sake. It so happened that Mr. 

Sonderling sat on the other side of Florry, nearer 

to Sir Thomas ; Alice and Edward were on the other 

side of the table, opposite to Harry Fortescue and 

Florry. Where the rest sat does not much matter. 

Lady Pennyroyal was a very good converser. 

She talked like one of the old school. She had no 

daughters to reform her language, after the new 

model of "awfully*^ and "jolly," and that set of 
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phrases ; but whateyer she said was worth listening 
to, and she had that rare gift of always drawing 
out from those with whom she talked the line of 
conyersation which best suited them. With her, 
conyersation was a kind of diyination. She struck 
at once upon the hidden spring with her rod, and 
made it gush out and flow. Nor was Sir Thomas, 
when thus incited, a bad talker. No wonder then 
that the conyersation between him and Lady Penny* 
royal was continuousand liyely. For the time, they 
were so wrapped up in on^ another that Sir Thomas 
had no time to say anything to Lady Sweetapple, 
saye the merest commonplaces. What she got were 
merely those crumbs of conyersation which fell from 
the rich lean's table. It was hwniliating to Amicia 
to be treated like a dog, but so it was. Of course 
there was a banquet spread for her too, and she 
might haye partaken of it if she chose. She might 
haye feasted on the flow of Count Pantoufi9.es' soul ; 
but, as we well know, Count Pantoufi3.e8 had no spul. 
On the whole, his platitudes were more nauseous than . 
the crumbs of comfort which came from Sir Thomas ; 
so there Amicia sat the dinner through, thinking of 
Edith Price, of Florry Carlton, and, we must add it, 
of Mr. Son,derling. 
At the other end of the table, Lord Pennyroyal 
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talked the regulation talk of set dinners with Lady 
Carlton. He spoke of the weather and the grass, 
and how there would not be half a load of hay to 
the acre all over the Farthinghoe estate unless they 
had rain soon. It was even worse down in Notting- 
hamshire, at Rosemary Manor. His farmers there 
said they had not had one drop of rain all through 
April. Somehow or other the seasons were quite 
changed since he was a boy : then it always rained 
at the right time, but now \\h never rained except 
in November, and then ten inches fell all at once 
when rain was least wanted. He was afraid the 
springs would begin to fail, and was much sup- 
ported in his belief when Lady Carlton informed 
him that the spring at Bubnall Hill, which had 
never ceased running in a full stream since the 
memory of man, was quite dwindling away, and was 
lost in the sand before it had flowed a hundred yards. 
"It is heartbreaking," said Lord Pennyroyal. "If 
hay keeps up — it is now nine pounds a ton — I 
• shall sell all mine, and make Bosemary sell his 
hunters at Tattersalls. In these hard times no one 
can afford to hunt." 

Then he turned to the wheat. " Yes, the wheats 
looked pretty well," when Lady Carlton remarked 
that a dry season was generally a good com year ; 
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be was so doleful about tbe price of bay, sbe was 
forced to say tbis to comfort bim. "Yes, wbeats 
looked pretty well as yet ; but wbo could tell if tbe 
beat would not sbrivel up tbe ears and make it 
tbrasb out badly, and wbat was tbe good of wbeat 
wben tbe country was flooded witb foreign grain P " 
Of course. Lord Pennyroyal was a Tory — tbe 
bouse of Marjoram bad ever been Tory. Tbey came 
in witb tbe Conquest; tbey were as good as tbe 
Plantagenets ; tbeir crest was a sprig of sweet 
marjoram. Tbey bad escaped extinction in tbe 
Bcurons' wars, and in tbe Frencb and Scotcb wars, 
and in tbose of tbe Boses. Henry YII. fined, but 
could not ruin tbem. Tbey bad been Barons 
Eosemary by writ for centuries. In Henry VIII.'s 
time tbey became Earls of Pennyroyal by patent, 
receiving a large slice of abbey lands. Tbey bad 
stood by King Cbarles at Marston Moor, and been 
fined again. Since tben tbey bad been a saving 
family. Tbey bad done notbing but turn tbeir 
money over as quickly as tbey could, and bere was 
tbe Earl of Pennyroyal a niggard, but still a Tory ; 
and tbat was wby be looked upon Protection to 
Britisb Industry in tbe ligbt of a palladium, and 
on Cobden as a dangerous deceiver, witb bis false 
principles, as Lord Pennyroyal called tbem, of Free 
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Trade ; that was why he was so sore on that ques- 
tion of foreign eom. If he could have had his 
way, ho would have had Free Trade in nothing, not 
even in Ostend rabbits ; and no doubt he rejoiced in 
his heart at the Budget of 1871, so far as the Match 
Tax was concerned ; though, no doubt, he hates the 
increased income-tax, and groans in spirit when he 
reckons — and you may be sure he has reckoned it to 
a penny — ^how much of his accumulated savings will 
have to be paid by Bosemary in succession duty 
whenever, by what is called ''the devolution of 
property/* the Pennjrroyal estates pass to the next 
heir to the title. 

Then, as to household expenses. Had Lady 
CWlton ever considered how feaifolly they had 
incnm»ed of late 3reai8p He was not at all surprised 
tliat young men would not marry nowadays, the 
expense was 80 ruinous. Lady Pomyroyal was always 
wanting Rosemanr to marnr, but he always 8ai4 he 
eiMikin^ a£>xd iK Iiftr Tears ago, mastos and 
aus^nas^ w^»>» cositent with so little, and aarants 
w^Hi^ ${^ iiK{«kX*^tiuL a&d neiier asbed £ir rises in their 
v^u;^^ Ai>i iK«w yoomg peic^ile must haTe hoxaes 
arid curagiKK asfei town-^bo^ass and coantzT-Loan^ 
a;:^ ^^ tv> t^^e $ml aai rect a bkmt in Snjclazid, 
XSA £$i ir Xcraa^, asi traT\^ ii Grrssarr az«i 
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Italy and Switzerland. It was enough to drive 
fathers and mothers mad. So he went on, inveigh- 
ing against the extravagance of the age, as if the 
imhappy Bosemary had ever done one of those 
things, his only expense being his stud of hunters, 
which his father now proposed to put down, and 
which he really was obliged to keep for decency's 
sake. As for his marrying, it was also well known 
that Rosemary, who was now near forty, had 
several times been on the point of proposing to 
charming girls, only he was afraid to do it, as Lord 
Pennyroyal said he could not afford him a separate 
establishment. Those very hunters were not even 
regularly paid for by Lord Pennyroyal. He thought 
it a very proper thing for his heir to hunt in Leices- 
tershire, and to have a little house at Melton, only 
he disliked paying for those things, and, in fact, he 
never paid till his son sent him in what he called " a 
facer ;'' that is, every five or six years an account of 
his debts, which were none of them disgraceful, and 
far below what many an heir of a tenth of Lord 
Pennyroyal's property might have contracted. And 
this account was usually accompanied by a respectful 
letter to his father, requesting pecuniary help. 
Nor, we hope, will our readers think it extra- 
ordinary when we tell them that,* somehow or other. 
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iMioi« l\il' hIIi All M(HHiuiii whioh ought to have been 
\\\\U[ hi iliii mill of XltfOOO a yonr as an allowance, 
m\\ wIiIpIii iw^mi In t^ lump, was a moro flea-bite to 
ItU Imhiuoo ftl> hU ImuknrK. 

Th* \*oiui^mUlou» thoivfonv of liord Pennyroyal 
Mi ()^t^( \li\UU^V vm tlu> «^ui of Juuo was anything but 
v)uvv(\U\ U \\H« uu^^v likt^ tKt> croaking of a raven 
U^^sy H KwlKsw hHV iu «vm\o )H^rt« v4' Kngland* if any 
^\v Kv W H^vmv^ <\\ x^KvvK lWv» w>> Yavvu$ Wi\ to 
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Florry Carlton talked to Harry, and Harry to 
Florry ; and Edward talked to Alice, and Alice to 
Edward. A never-ending current of nothings 
passed between them, so sweet to lovers, or would- 
be lovers, and so uninteresting to every one else. 
What fun it had been under the oak ! How strange 
the gipsy was ! How queer Colonel Barker looked, 
and Mrs. Barker, floundering about in the rain 
as sleek and shining as seals! How odd Mr. 
Marjoram looked on horseback I when in the world 
had he ridden last P " When you come back to town 
shall you ride at one in the RowP" "May 
I ride with youP" "Certainly, if you like. 
Alice and I always ride. Why don't you ride 
always P" "Because I can't afibrd it." "That's 
like Lord Rosemary's marriage, always to be and 
never coming off, because he can't afford it.'^ 
" How sad Lord Pennyroyal looks I how I 
wish I were his heir 1 " said Harry. " I'm sure I 
don't," said Florry ; " he's no happier with all that 
money." "How do you like the looks of Mr. 
SonderlingP" said Edward to Alice. "Very 
much," said Alice ; " when he smiles I think he's 
quite handsome. There! just see how his face 
lights up as he speaks to Florry." And so on for 
ever and ever, or till the ladies rose. 
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As for Miss Markham and Colonel Barker^ Mrs. 
Barker might just as well have been jealous of her 
husband as Mrs. Marjoram of hers the night before. 
No one could have been more attentiye to the dear 
little old maid than the gallant coloneL For her 
sake he recounted his Indian experiences — ^told of 
his arrival in India ; his marriage with Mrs. Barker, 
the best woman in the world; of his campaign in 
Beloochistan, where the Fire-eaters made their 
famous march of forty miles a day across the Runn 
of Gutch ; of the Sikh wars ; of the siege of 
Mooltan; of the Bombay Ducks, that celebrated 
European regiment, of whom every man could drink 
a quart of rum a day, and fight a pitched battle if 
need were. Nay, he woidd even have told her of 
the Bam' Chowdah and his hill fort, only, just as 
he was going to begin, the ladies rose, and the 
colonel was literally left alone in his glory. 

In fact, at that dinner things on the whole were 
smooth, though not very brilliant. There seemed 
to be no heart-burnings on the 6ur£GU)e, though 
Amicia had hers in her bosom, and so had others of 
the party. The nearest approach to actual hostilities 
' and altercation arose between Mrs. Marjoram and 
Mr. Bubrick; and really it was inexcusable in 
Lady Carlton to have paired them together. 
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''1 thoiigliti as they W6ird both religious/^ said 
Lady Carlton to Flony after dinner, in justification, 
" they would agree very well together." 

Florry did not say anything to this, and accepted 
the justification, but we cannot and will not. Of all 
people in the world, religious people are least likely 
to agree with one another, except they are of the 
same religion, and, more, of the same sect in it. Put 
a Wesleyan and a Church of England man, a Scotch 
Episcopalian and a Free Eirker together, shut 
them up in a room for an hour, or even have them 
to dinner, and see if they will agree. They do not 
agree because they are religious, and that is, in fact, 
the very reason why they fight like cat and dog. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

FLORRY TRIES TO GUESS AT SOMETHING. 

UT what was the question that Mr. Soiider- 
ling put to Flony, which led to the conversa- 
tion in which his face brightened up P After 
he had sounded the depths of Mrs. Barker's soul, and 
found that, to him, it was as a well without water — 
for, apart from her honest downright love for her 
husband, there was not much in Mrs. Barker — ^Mr. 
Sonderling, whose thoughts were set on ascertaining 
one point, turned to Florry and said in the politest 

way — 

" May I ask, Miss Carlton, how long have you 

known Lady Sweetapple P " 

" Not long enough to like her,*' burst out Florry, 
in her impetuous way; "and more than that, I think 
the longer I knew her the less I should like her." 

This wiis the answer which made Mr. Sonderling 
smile so brightly. Florry's fire struck a spark in his 
stony heart, and light flashed in his face. 
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'^ ly too/' he said, in his half-German English^ 
'^ ly too^ am not now an admirer of Lady Sweet- 
apple." 

It was now Florry's turn to smile radiantly. She 
felt as if she had found a friend, merely because her 
next neighbour agreed with her in disliking her 
enemy ; but she wished to know more, and went on — 

'' May I ask, Mr. Sonderling, how long you have 
known Lady Sweetapple P " 

" Too long to like her/' was the answer. 

"Yes, but how longp" asked Florry, getting 
impatient, and leaving Harry high and dry in his 
conversation in her eagerness to know something of 
her rival's early life. 

"Before she was Lady Sweetapple — ^before she 

was what she is now," said the German ; and then 
he heaved a sigh which came from his very heart. 

"We know it is very like the Sorrows of Werther 
to sigh and feel. We have nearly stamped out sighs 
and feeling in England, and so it surprises us when 
an honest German fetches up a romantic sigh from 
the depths of his being; the effect is much the 
same as if Truth were all at once to emerge from the 
bottom of her well, and to show herself for an hour 
or two in London society. 

" Very ridiculous in a great grown man, I don't 
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know how old, to Heave such a sigh as that/' thought 
Hany , who did not at all like being eclipsed by Mr. 
Sonderling. 

'^ Is there anything ihe matter, Mr. Sonderling?'' 
asked Florry, who thought that perhaps he had 
eaten something which had disagreed with him. So 
like English people^-^if a man has a heartache, they 
put it down at once to his liver I 

'' Ah ! no I " said Mr. Sonderling ; " Miss Carlton, 
I reflect." 

*' What about P " asked Florry, wondering if re- 
flection always led to sighing in Germany. 

'' About many things," said Mr. Sonderling ; 
" about man and woman, and nature and art, but 
most about Lady Sweetapple ; and when I reflect on 
what she used to be and what she is, it makes me 
sad, and sigh." 

'' But what was she before she was what she now 
isP" said Florry very illogicaUy. She meant, of 
course, to ask what Lady Sweetapple's name was 
before she was married, and what her position in 
life was — ^in fact, she wanted to know all about her. 

'* She was a bright and lively thing — a butterfly, 
a humming-bird, a bird of paradise ! " said the Ger- 
man poetically and rather wfldly. 

" Why, that's what she is now," said Florry spite- 
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fully. " I am sure, to look at her, you would think 
she was a butterfly and a bird of paradise and a 
shining beetle all rolled in one. Don't you finder- 
stand, I want to know her name P " 

'' Her name P ** said the German most provokingly ; 
'' what does that matter P Your great poet has said, 
' What's in a name P' " 

" Oh," said Florry, " pray spare me the rest of 
the quotation ; it is so stale." 

"I did think," said the German, "that great 
thoughts were always fresh." 

" So they are," said Florry ; " but we are not 
speaking of great thoughts, but of Lady Sweetapple. 
I want to know what her natne was when you first 
knew her." 

'^ I do think mit Shakespeare," said Mr. Sonder- 
ling, getting energetio and ungrammatical at once, 
''that the name is nothing. Sauerkraut oder Eosen, 
kail or roses, woidd be all the same if their names 
were vexeled." 

" Vexeled 1 '' said Florry, who had not had a 
German maid, " what does * vexeled ' mean P " 

'' Oh, I stand under,'' said Mr. Sonderling; '^I go 
mit you. Yexel is just what you call change. I say 
kail and roses would still be kail and roses if you 
called kail rose and rose kail." 
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" That's all yery well," said Fbrry, " but after 
all it's only coming back to Shakespeare. What 
I wanted to know was Lady Sweetapple's former 
name." 

Here you will all ask why hadn't Morry looked 
Amicia out in Dod's Peeragey and read her maiden 
name P How silly you are ! Of course she had 
looked, but all she could find was ^^ Amicia Lady 

Sweetapple, baronet's widow, daughter of ^ 

Esq., married Sir John Sweetapple," &c. It was just 
those two tantalizing blanks that Florry wanted to 
fill up, and here this ideal German, though he knew 
them, would not tell her. 

" If you know the name," said Florry pettishly, 
" why can't you say it, Mr. Sonderling P " 

" I would say him with much satisfaction," said 

Mr. Sonderling, "but I have not the organ to 
utter it." 

" Is it a very long name P " asked Florry. 

"No, not at all. It is not like Lomonosoff or 
Rasumoffski, or Bockumdolff, or any of the Russian 
or Prussian names; but for all that I can't pro- 
nounce it." 

" Can't you spell it P " said Florry, getting quite 
cross, as she saw Lady Carlton gathering up her 
gloves as a signal of departure. 
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'' Ah, alas ! " said Mr. Sonderling, '^ it does me 
woe, but I cannot ; I am not utteranceable/' 

" XJtteranceable ! " said Florry, " what in the world 
is that P Does it mean mad P" 

" Not so/' said Mr. Sonderling ; " it means that I 
cannot frame the bookstaves, the mouth and throat 
organs fail me." 

Here Lady Carlton rose and carried off her 
ladies, and Florry was hurried off with the rest, 
without having discovered the German's Shibboleth, 
because, like those tribes of the Jews, '^ he could not 
frame his lips to pronounce it." 

'' If that's like sitting next an intellectual Ger- 
man," said Florry to Alice, " I am sure I would 
sooner sit next to Harry than all the enlightened 
Germans in the world." 

When the ladies went away, the men closed up. 
Sir Thomas Carlton went down to Lord Pennyroyal, 
or Lord Pennyroyal drew up to him. There was a 
general shrinking in of the circle, and the result was 
that half the seats of that Table Bound were left un- 
filled. The claret went round, and sherry for those 
who never drank red wine. There was a great deal 
of general conversation of the Pennyroyal character, 
but scarce a word could either Harry or Edward get 
out of Mr. Sonderling, fpr that gentleman retired 
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into his inner consciousness, just as far as a snail into 
its shelly and there was no dra¥nng him out of it. 
Compared with him, Count Pantouffles was positively 
sprightly; and when we have said that, you may 
fancy how dull the German was. 

Lord Pennyroyal, with all his nearness, had very 
good points, as we have said, and he was not one 
of those snobs who cut their poor cousins because, 
a generation back, they had taken to trade, and 
not in the next become merchant-princes. Mr. 
Marjoram, for instance, was in a transition state; 
he had not quite shaken off the tail of the aristo- 
cracy, but was still not quite a frog and a mer- 
chant. He did very well in the City in the business 
which the Honourable Mr. Marjoram, his father, 
had founded, but he was not yet a great authority 
on Change, like Sir Thomas Carlton, and he would 
not have dared to bring out the Emperor of Tim- 
buctoo's Loan all to himself; he was ready to 
have a slice of it, but the whole would huve been 
too much for his mercantile digestion — ^he would 
not have known how to place it. So, too, he was 
a member of Lloyds and an underwriter of ships. 
He was always very unhappy when there was a 
gale, and used to come home like Antonio in the 
" Merchant of Venice,*' lamenting the ships cast away. 
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and making himself miserable lest the good ship 
Enchantress^ or Mermaid^ or Rosemary should not 
return safe to port. Then it was, as the inferior 
beasts always attack those of their own kind when 
they are weak and sick, that Mrs. Marjoram raged 
in full force against her husband; and he used 
often to say that the equinoxes and Mrs. Marjoram 
combined were enough to drive a man out of his 
wits. 

But, as we have said. Lord Pennyroyal was no 
snob. He was always gracious to Mr. Marjoram, 
and if he could have had his owa way he .would 
have put his third son into his cousin's house, 
to learn commerce .in the City. But there were 
some things in which even Lord Pennyroyal could 
not haVe his way. Lady Pennyroyal could not 
bear that her son should sit at a high desk and 
only see the light of day in some back yard iii 
Leadenhall Street from a reflector. She set her 
face against the City project, and the end was 
that the Honourable Percy Marjoram went into 
the Rifle Brigade. He too, she thought, might 
be said, "to have some expectations," and so he 
should not slave out his life in business. 

On this 2nd of June, Mr. Mar[oram drew up 
to hia cousin much in the same way as he had 
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stood under King Edward's Oak the day before — 
with the feeling that, under the shade of the head 
of the House of Marjoram, none of its offshoots 
could feel otherwise than happy. 

"It's a long time since I have seen you, Mar- 
joram," said the earl. What have you been doing P" 

" Not much," said Mr. Marjoram. " Business is 
very dull. Nothing doing, and money a perfect 
drug." 

"What do you think of this new Timbuctoo 
Loan P Is it likely to be a good investment P " 

"It's a good thing to sell at a premium, if 
you get the scrip at par," said Mr. Marjorcun with 
a chuckle ; " but as for an investment, we know too 
little of the resources of Timbuctoo to be quite 
sure that its stock will ever be a security in which 
trustees will be allowed to invest by the Lord 
Chancellor." 

" What's the rate of interest P " asked Lord Pen- 
nyroyal. 

"The rate of interest P Let me see," said Mr. 
Marjoram, doing a little sum in his head. " Issued 
at 76 for every £100 at 6 per cent. Yes, I should 
say it was very good interest, if the security be 
good." 

"Well, but," said Lord Pennyroyal, not at all 
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conyinced, "I always thought high interest meant 
bad security." 

" True," said Mr. Marjoram ; ** for a man of your 
means, who does not wish to increase his income, 
there's nothing like the 3 per cents. They will 
last for ever." 

''But I do want to increase my income/' said 
Lord Pennyroyal hastily. "Who can tell what 
may happen in these revolutionary days. In times 
like these every peer of the realm ought to have 
at least £100,000 at his bankers." 

''I should like to be the banker of a hundred 
such peers/' said Sir Thomas Carlton, who could 
not bear to hear Lord Pennyroyal and Mr. Mar- 
joram prosing on at this rate. 

''Yes; but I should like to have some interest 
for my money," said Lord Pennyroyal sharply ; 
"I should not like to let £100,000 be idle." 

" Oh," said Sir Thomas, " I thought you meant 
that sum to be' at call. In that case you would 
not expect to get interest for it." 

"Yes, I should," said Lord Pennyroyal very 
positively. 

"Then I am afraid you would get no banker 
to open the account. It would not be worth his 
while. Besides, if you expect to get interest on 
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your balance, don't you see^ in self defence the 
banker must put it out at higher interest in order 
to secure himself. In other words, you tempt him 
to speculate, which no banker ought to do, and 
so run the risk of losing your own money.*' 

"But I hate money to be idle," repeated Lord 
Pennyroyal. 

- " Then all I can see for you is to become banker 
yourself. You might set up a firm. Pennyroyal, 
Marjoram and Co., and take our friend Mar- 
joram into partnership. Then you would get the 
interest you desire at first hand by legitimate in- 
vestment." 

At this period of a dull but very sound com- 
mercial conversation, a loud snore was heard, as of a 
grampus escaping from a sword-fieh. Every one 
started up as though it were the last trump. It 
was a snore that shook the table, and made the 
glasses jingle, and it came from Colonel Barker, 
who, having no one to talk to, and not having 
£100,000 to invest, had fallen fast asleep, and 
thus blew his trumpet by way of challenge to all 
comers. 

" Bless me, what's that ? " said Sir Thomas. " I 
declare it^s Colonel Barker fallen fast asleep. That 
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at least is a hint that we ought to join the ladies 
as soon as possible." 

So they left off talking of lands and banking 
and investments, and in a few minutes were sipping 
their coffee with the ladies. 






CHAPTER IV. 

FLORRY AND AMICIA BOTH SUCCEED IN FINDING OUT 

SOMETHING. 

|S soon as he comes in," said Florry to Alice, 
'' I'll make him write it down. He must be 
able to write." 

This was in continuation of the conversation with 
her sister of which we gave a scrap a little while 
ago. • 

" Perhaps he can only write in Gterman charac- 
ter," said Alice, " and then what he says will be like 
a fly that has dipped its legs in ink crawling over 
the paper, and you will be no wiser." 

" I'd make them aU write in Roman," said Florry. 

"So would I," said Alice; "but then our 
* woulds ' don't go for much." 

So, when Mr. Sonderling came into the room, 
Florry fastened on him at once, and said — 

"Mr. Sonderling, I wish so much you would 
write that name down on paper." 
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"With the highest pleasure," said Mr. Sonder- 
ling. "I have here my Bleistift, what jou call 
your pencil, in my pocket." 

As he said this he pulled out his pencil — ^a 
wondrous combination of knife, pen, pencil, and 
toothpick combined — and asked — 

" Have you paper P " 

"Plenty," said Florry, taking him to a b'ttle 
writing-table. "This is mamma's own table and 
writing things, but we may take a sheet." 

So, on a sheet of note-paper with the monogram 
of three G's interlaced for Constance Catherine 
Carlton, Mr. Sonderling began to write ; but before 
he put pencil to paper he said — 

"It is not that I cannot that name pronounce, 
for I can if I am not bustled. Only hear — ^it is 
'Smeess.'" 

" Smeess P" said Flory. " I never heard of such a 
name. There's no such name as ' Smeess ' in all 
England, I'm sure." 

"It Tenders me," said Mr. Sonderling, laying 
down the paper, "such words to hear. It is the 
most commonest name in all this land." 

" Do write it, Mr. Sonderling," said Florry. " I 
shall think it so good of you if you will." 

"Well then," said Mr. Sonderling, "now for it; 
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bere goes ; behold ! '' and dien, with somethiiig like 
an effort, for Flony had told him he mnst write in 
Iloman, he wrote, Horry looking on all the while— 

''Amicia Smith.'' 

'' Smith I " said Flony. '' Now I can understand 
you ; but whj did you not say Smith at once, not 
' Smiess ' or ' Smeess/ for it sounded much more 
like the last than the first P " 

'' Because the organ of the mouth fails me," said 
Mr. Sonderling. 

"Oh, thank you," said Florry. "So many thanks, 
Mr. Sonderling," clutching the autograph in 
triumph, and running off to Alice. 

" What do you think, dear P" she whispered ; " her 
name was Smith before she married. What fun ! " 

" Now we shall find out all about her, no doubt," 
Haid Alice; "but, darling, you know that won't make 
lier a bit less lovely than she undoubtedly is»" 

"Oh, it is plain she is some low-lived person/' said 
Florry. "Harry shall know it all, and then he 
won't look at her, however lovely she is." 

" We shall see," said Alice, who by this time had 
hor pot lamb, ]E)dward, at her side. 

"There she is, talking to Harry," said Florry. 
" I'll go and get something more out of my Oerman 
(Viend,** 
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" Mr. Sonderling/' said Florry, for he was sitting 
just where she^eft him, lost in thought, " will you 
have some cofiPee P " 

" Thank you," said Mr. Sonderling ; '' but I have 
already had him." 

" Are you reflecting again P " asked Florry, 

''Yes, miss, I reflect. Always I reflect after 
dinner." 

" That's like cows chewing the cud," said Florry 
to herself, and then she went on out loud, " I wish, 
Mr. Sonderling, you would leave off reflecting, and 
tell me a little more about Miss Smith. What was 
she when you first knew her P" 

" I did not know her first," said Mr. Sonderling^ 
rather to Florry's amazement. 

" Then I suppose she knew you first." 

"Not so," said Mr. Sonderling. "I did know her 
father first." 

"Oh," said Florry, "I understand. And pray 
what was her father P " 

" He was a doctor and teacher of tongues,^' said 
Mr. Sonderling, "and he dwelt at the College of the 
Deafs and Dumbs at Frankfort-on- the- Maine." 

" A doctor and a teacher of tongues I " said 
Florry. "You mean a curer of tongues. He 
pickled them and sold them ; but why should such a 
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man, in such a trade, dwell, as you call it, at the 
College of the Deafs and Dumbs ? *' ♦ 

" That was the very reason/' said Mr. Sonderling ; 
" and I thank you, miss, for putting the just word 
into my mouth. He was both a doctor and a 
teacher, and a curer of tongues, and that was why 
the little deafs and dumbs were so fond of him." 

" I can't follow you at all,'' said Florry, quite out 
of her depth. " I can't make out what you mean by 
a teacher and a curer of tongues. Did he teach the 
tongues after he cured them, and did the deafs and 
dumbs eat them P " 

"By no means," said Mr. ' Sonderling, with a slow 
laugh, "for then the deafs and dumbs would have 
eaten their own tongues." 

"What do you mean?" said Florry in desperation. 

"I mean that Doctor Smeess was an English 
chirurg, who dwelt at the College of the Deafs and 
Dumbs, and cured their tongues and taught them to 
speak justly and righteously." 

" Dear me," said Florry, " how dreadful ! Now 
I begin to understand you." 

" You should have understanded me earlier," said 
Mr. Sonderling, "for my words were very com- 



mon." 
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And so," said Florry, silently accepting the 
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reproof, '' Miss AxDicia Smith was the daughter of 
Dr. Smith, who lived in the Deaf and Dumb College 
at Frankfort, and attended the inmates and tried to 
cure them." 

" He did not only try," said Mr. Sonderling, " he 
did often heal their tongues." 

" I daresay," said Florry, rather proud of having 
extracted so much from Mr. Sonderling ; '' but still 
he lived in the college as a doctor, and Miss Smith 
lived there with him." 

"Oh yes, she lived there with him. It was a 
beauteous abode." 

"Very, I am quite sure," said Florry. "And so 
you knew Dr. Smith first, and Miss Smith after- 
wards P " 

"Just so. I was a student then, home from 
Heidelberg for the Ferien, what they call the 
holidays at your educational institutes. I do well 
remember the first day that I beheld Amicia Smeess." 

"Was she very good-looking then?''^ asked Florry, 
with an emphasis on the then, as though she would 
not for the world admit that she was good-looking 
now. 

"As fair as the dawn," said Mr. Sonderling; 
" as lovely then in the spring- tide of her youth as 
she is now in the summer of her prime." 
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"I do not think her at all good-looking,"^ said 
Florry, taking the bit between her teeth again. 

" I pity jrou, miss," said Mr. Sonderling, fetching 
a deep " Ach / dv, lieber Gott / " from his breast. 

" Have you anything more to tell me about her ?" 
asked Florry. 

" Much, very much," said Mr. Sonderling ; ** but 
see, she regards us,' and it is a long story." 

" Another time, then ? " said Florry. 

"Yes, another time," said Mr. Sonderling. 
" Meantime, I wiU reflect." 

Then he sunk back into his dreamy state, and if 
he had been alone in his little house at High Beech, 
we will bet any money that he would have had 
a pipe in his moufch in half a minute. 

"Well," said Alice, looking up at Florry, 
" anything more ? " 

** Only a doctor's daughter," said Florry, with a 
toss of her head. 

You are not to suppose from that toss that Florry 
Carlton was at all naturally proud. On the con- 
trary, she prided herself as little as any girl in her 
position could. " After all, we are only a merchant's 
daughters," she used to say. "Every one knows 
we came down from town. We are not like the 
Maijorams, who were cutting their neighbours' 
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throats in Normandy , Brittany, and Flanderti 
before the Conquest/' But as she disliked Lady 
Sweetapple for trying to take Harry Fortescue 
away from her, it certainly did give her great 
pleasure to think that, whatever she might be now, 
she was only a doctor's daughter, and that doctor 
the resident attendant of the '' deafs and dumbs," as 
Mr. Sonderling called them. 

While Florry had been pumping the depths of 
Mr. Sonderling's inner consciousness, Lord Penny- 
royal had resumed his economic discussions with 
Lady Carlton, and had even got down so far in his 
domestic revelations as to tell her there was no know- 
ing what blacking cost in a large establishment. 

" For my part," he said, " I wish there was no 
such thing as blacking. Whoever invented it was 
no benefactor to householders." 

*' I thought it kept the leather from rotting," 
said Lady Carlton. 

''So they say," said Lord Penn3rroyal; "but 
all I know about it is, that I took one of my boots> 
which split the other day before I had worn it a 
^eek — it was a ready-made boot, which I bought 
in Tottenham Court Road— to Dr. Smellfungus, 
the great chemist, and he said it was all the 
'blacking.'" 
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" Wliat blacking do you use," said Colonel Barker 
— Everett's or Day and Martin's P " 

" Oh no/' said Lord Pennyroyal, " I could not 
afford that. As one's obliged to have it, I make 
my coachman make it. They say it doesn't shine 
well, but that is all nonsense; only look at this 
shoe." 

As he said this he held up his foot, on which was 
a certainly very ill-polished pump. 

" I'm no dandy," he said, " and never wear patent 
leather. The blacking I make is good enough for 
me and for the harness ; but I'm sure that blacking 
rots leather. And how much do you think it costs 
me in blacking all the year round in town and 
country ? " 

** I'm sure I can't tell," said Lady Carlton. 

" Five and twenty pounds ! Think of that ! " said 
liOrd Pennyroyal. "Why, it's a small fortune. 
Jjast year it was even more, and so I had to lay 
tlown a rule that no boots or shoes should be blacked 
at Farthinghoe Gastle or Bosemary Manor after 
4&ight o'dock in the morning. Don't you think 
t)iat*8 a good nilef ** 

**Bat suppose,** said Lady Carlton, "any young 
lady atmying with jou had a pet pair of boots, 4aid 
tneni out and oame home with them muddy, and 
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wanted to wear them again, wouldn't you let her 
have them cleaned in the middle of the day P " 

" No, I would not," said Lord Pennyroyal. " A 
rule is a rule, and must be obeyed. What's the 
good of making it else P At Farthinghoe Castle all 
the blacking*pots and blacking-brushes are locked 
up as the clock strikes eight a.m. The key is 
brought to my butler, and it is as much as his place 
is worth to let any one have it till six o'clock the 
next morning." 

What was Amicia doing while Florry was getting 
her early history out of Mr. Sonderling. We have 
seen that at last she looked their way, but she had 
done a good deal before. Harry Fortescue, as we 
know, was not half pleased when Florry deserted him 
for the German's conversation at dinner. The goose ! 
he did not know, though if he had faith in Florry 
he might have guessed it, that she was all the while 
labouring in his cause. Men never will understand 
how whole-hearted women are. If they set their 
hearts on a thing, they try to do it, and mean to do 
it. Harry ought to have had confidence in the girl 
who loved him, and neither at dinner, nor after 
dinner ought he to have been in the least put out to 
see her talking to Mr. Sonderling. Some of you will 
say that it was a hard trial of his faith ; but if faith 
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IB not to be tried sometimes, what in the worid is it 
worth? 

But Harry Fortescde recLS pat oat, and perhaps 
the reason was, that he had not quite made up his 
mind that he loved Flony or Flony loved him. 
Love is slower of growth in some hearts than in 
others. He fell, therefore, into the jaws of Amicia, 
as Florry would have said, and did say to Alice, 
'' eating up our young men as though they were 
bread." 

'^It seems a long time since we met, Mr. 
Fortescue," said Amicia satirically. 

" A long time ! why, we are always meeting," 
said Harry, " we are never parted." 

"Yes, but there are meetings which are all 
partings," said Amicia. " Do you call it a meeting 
when we never can say a word to one another P" 

" This morning " began Harry. 

" Yes, this morning," said Amicia bitterly. " I 
suppose it was meeting when we walked down the 
lime avenue, guarded by five or six people ; or at 
the cottage, in the strawberry-bed ; or when I was 
in the chair with you on one side and Mr. Vernon 
on the other ; or when I was in the pony carriage 
with Lady Carlton ; or when I came back with her 
in the same way ; or when the gipsy was telling 
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your fortune, and you were so silly, drawing your 
hand back like a big baby ; or, last of all, at dinner, 
when I sat next to that empty count." 

Having said all this, Amicia gasped for breath, 
as though she had been a screaming little baby 
herself. 

"But how could I help it if I had wished it ever 
so much P I could not dispose of myself. Young 
men are creatures of Providence, and that Provi- 
dence is always the lady of the house.'' 

" I wish you were in my house," said Lady Sweet- 
apple, in a half-musing way, "and I were your 
Providence. I think I could dispose of you very 
nicely." 

" That at least was a speech that no young lady 
could have made," you will all say, and you are 
quite right ; but this is one of the many advantages 
that widows have — they are supposed to know their 
own mind, and to utter it boldly. What effect this 
boldness of Lady Sweptapple might have had on 
Harry Fortescue is hard to say ; but Amicia's blood 
was up, and she thought she might as well try to 
have it out with the mam she loved as to that dark 
young lady in the background. 

" There is something I want to know," she said, 
in a low snake-like way, almost drawling out her 
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words ; and then, with a sudden dart — " Was that 
dark yonng lady's name Price ? " 

This was said so quickly that Amicia seemed to 
have no breath left; and as for Harry, his breath too 
was quite taken away by the question. 

You see, of course, that Lady Sweetapple could 
now put this question without the fear of being 
detected in reading addresses of letters in the china 
desk. The gipsy's questions had made the path 
smooth for her, and she trod it boldly. 

" Price, Lady Sweetapple ! What do you mean P" 
said, or rather cried Harry. 

" I mean what I say," said Amicia. " Is the dark 
young lady in the background of whom the gipsy 
spoke named Price." 

" I sha'n't say," said Harry. " It is very wrong. 
Lady Sweetapple, to put any faith in the words of 
such impostors. As for Price, it all arose out of her 
saying that every man had his price. Why you 
should jump to the conclusion that I have my 
Price, and that she is the stereotyped dark yoimg 
lady who plays a part in every gipsy prophecy, 
I am sure I cannot tell. I will not countenance 
any such nonsense, and I decline to say anything 
about it" 

*' But is it such nonsense ?" asked Amicia ; '^ and 
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can you deny that you know a young lady named 
Price P" 

"It is nonsense," said Harry; "and I cannot 
deny that I do know a young lady named Price. 
But what does that signify P " 

" It may signify a great deal — to your true 
friends," said Amicia, purposely lengthening out the 
latter part of the sentence. 

" It ought to make no diflference," said Harry. 
" And as I decline to give you any information on 
the subject, I must beg you to say nothing about 
Miss Price. Take my word for it, you have been 
led away by the gipsy to find a nest, but it will 
turn out a mare's nest." 

** I don't believe it," said Amicia angrily, " and I 
will find out all about it." 

" I defy you ! " said Harry, rising with great 
dignity. In another half-minute he was sitting by 
the side of Florry Carlton. 

" I am so glad you have come back to me," said 
Florry. "I have found out all about her." 

" Her ! who P " said Harry, in violent fear, for 
his head was full of Edith Price, and she was the 
only " her " that depressed his mind at that moment. 

" How dull you are ! " said Florry. " Why, about 
Lady Sweetapple, of course." 
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•' Oh/' gaid Harry, greatly relieyeiL " And pray 
what have you found out about her that all the 
world did not know before ? *' 

*' Everything/' said Horry. " I know her whole 
history. She was a doctor's daughter, and her 
name was Smith. What do you think of that ? '' 

'* What do I think P why, that doctors are very 
good people, especially when your health is good. 
And as for Smith, it's a fine old name. I wish there 



were none worse." 



*' Oh, Mr. Fortescue I '' said Florry. 

That was all poor Florry could say. Here had 
she been talking, from first to last, at least an hour 
with Mr. Sonderling, and foregoing all Harry For- 
tescue's delightful nothings, solely to find out some- 
thing which might warn him against the widow, 
and all the thanks she got was '' that doctors were 
very good people, and Smith a fine old name." The 
fact is, that men look on birth and names in a 
very different light from women. If a man's name 
wore Higginbottom or Bamsbottom, he can make 
such a figure in the world by his exertions, that 
instead of mocking at his name, every one shall say, 
'' There goes the great Mr. Bamsbottom. He will 
bo lord chancellor some day ; " or, " General 
Higginbottom, he will be made a peer if he wins 
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another great battle.'^ Nay, he might take his title 
as " Lord Bamsbottom/' and every one would say, 
" What a very pretty title ! " But if a woman is 
born a Bamsbottom, what is she to do with such a 
name except to change it as soon as possible, and to 
be sure she never writes on her cards, Mrs. Stanley, 
bom Ramsbottom P " 

You see, therefore, why names are much to 
women, and little or nothing to men. They matter 
as little to one, and as much to the other as good 
looks, as to which we have already uttered our 
opinion. 



ft / 




CHAPTER V. 



LADY SWEETAPPLE SINGS. 




Y this time Lady Pennyroyal had ended a 
little gossip which she had been carrying 
" on with Mr. Beeswing. Count Pantouffles 
had come back from his smoke. He. was like a 
smoke-jack, and could not get on unless he had his 
cigar after dinner. Nobody had missed him ; but he 
came back, not reeking of tobacco, but exhaling 
fragrant Floriline, or the latest invention to cure 
the fumes of the Nicotian weed. He was all smiles 
and teeth, as usual. Lady Carlton had done pouring 
out tea. Mr. Marjoram had dared to make up 
again to Miss Markham. Mrs. Marjoram and Mr. 
Kubrick had had a furious engagement, yard-arm to 
yard-arm, with double-shotted guns, on Baptismal 
Regeneration, and neither would give in, though 
they were both foaming at the mouth, their throats 
as dry as dust, and, in fact, reduced to silence. 
Colonel Barker was flirting with Mrs. Barker, and 
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comparing the lustre of her one great real emerald 
with that of Mrs. Marjoram's base imitations. Edward 
was making love to Alice; Amicia was sitting still 
and flushed, now staring at Mr. SonderUng, and now 
thinking of Harry's defiance about Miss Price. 
Harry and Florry were, as we hare seen, rather at 
variance about the position of doctors and Smiths in 
society. There was a pause, in fact, in the united 
action of the party. They had begim to pair like 
birds on St. Valentine's day, and the evening 
promised to be delightfully dull. 

But this was not what Lady Carlton wished. She 
saw the want of some common centre in which all 
could take interest, and she seized the opportunity 
when Lord Pennyroyal ended that harangue about 
blacking to say — 

*' Dear Lady Sweetapple, would you be so kind as 
to sing us a song P " 

'' I thought you had all had enough of me last 
night," said Amicia, telling a terrible story, for 
certainly to her an " all " without men was only a 
quarter of all ; men, for her, made up three-quarters 
of the world. She was quite a man's lady, just 
as some men are quite ladies' men. 

" None of us heard you,'' said Mr. Beeswing. " It 
was all over before we men left our wine." 
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''What shall I singP" said Amicia, as she sat 
dovnii and her face grew even more lovely as the 
enthusiasm of music lighted it up. 

" Anything you like,'' said Lady Carlton. 

Now we are not going to dwell on Lady Sweet- 
apple's voice, except to say it was very good, and of 
very great compass. It was a voice, too, not thin and 
fatigued, as though it were a silken stuff nearly 
worn out ; it was rich and full, as well as high and 
low. Nor was it so much the voice as the expres- 
sion with which she sung that was charming ; she 
sung with her soul, or her heart, as well as with her 
voice, 

^^ Ach! du lieber/^^ said the sympathetic Mr. 
Sonderling. ** This I call true soul melody as well 
as mouth music.'' 

So, after she had sung Italian songs, and German 
songs, and Spanish songs, she took to English 
ballads, and she sung " Wapping Old Stairs " and 
" Sally in our Alley " so divinely, that tears stood in 
all eyes. 

** Now it is your turn, Mr. Sonderling," she said. 
" Smg.'' 

She said this almost rudely, especially as they 
were the only words she had said to the German 
that evening, and had, so far as they all knew 
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but Florry, never even seen him before; but she 
said it also with such a tone of command, as though 
she were calling her dog or her slave to the in- 
strument, that all eyes were turned on Mr. Son- 
derling, expecting him to refuse. 

To the surprise of every one, the German rose 
from his dreams, and, like a magnetic patient, obeyed 
the summons. 

We have told you already that Mr. Sonderling 
had a very good voice. A deep bass, ha^o pro- 
fondo, like dear old Lablache's. He was an ac- 
complished musician too, and accompanied himself 
admirably. He too sang songs, and, among others, 
Lablache's song, ''Madamina il catalogo,'' where 
that finished valet gives an account of his master's 
loves in " Don Giovanni;" 

" What a list I " said Florry to Alice ; " I wonder 
if Lady Sweetapple's list has been as long. I dare 
say it has ; " and then she went up to him, as he 
was still sitting at the instrument, and said — 

" Had Miss Smeess as many admirers as the Don 
had loves P *' 

" Ach nein 1 " said the ingenuous Mr. Sonderling, 
** but she had not so few," 

" I thought so," said Florry. " Many thanks ; " 
and then she went up to Lady Sweetapple and said, 
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** Dear Lady Sweetapple, do sing us another song." 

" Shall I sing you something quite new P " asked 
Amicia. 

" Oh do I That would be so nice." 

As Mr. Sonderling rose to quit the piano, he 
made a low bow to Amicia. 

"It will not be new to you, Mr. Sonderling. 
I daresay you will remember it." 

** I remember so many things," said the German 
with a sigh. 

"Far better to forget them like a man," said 
Amicia. 

" Say rather like a woman," said Mr. Sonderling. 

" Silence ! " said Amicia in her old imperious tone, 
and the Gorman shirked off to the comer of a distant 
sofa, where he sat watching' her like a dog. 

Then Amicia began to sing. But it was no song, 
it was rather a recital to a low running accompani- 
ment. 

" I wonder if you will like it," she said ; ** I call 
it * the Siege,' and it begins with a prelude." And 
tlien she dashed off at once — 



'* Fair Helen fired Paris first, 
And then she fired royal Troy. 
What recked she, though she were the worst 
Of women, so she hnd her boy P 
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Alas ! the world is still the same, 
A world of women without shame, 
Who but to show their sleight of hand, 

And but to win a little fame, 
In other households hurl the brand, 

And smile to see the rising flame. 
' And therefore, though thy face be fair, 
And though with her thou could' st compare, 
Yet never shall my peace be marred 
By thee. Behold, the gates are barred, 
The bridges up, and this old town, 
Be sure, thou never shalt bum down. 
Pass then in peace this fortress by. 

Rouse not our dull desires ; 
For in the sparkle of thine eye 

Lurk many million blazing fires.' 
Fair Helen smiled — for by her eyes 
I knew 't^as Helen in disguise. 
Before that town 
She sat her down. 
And murmured out these melodies." 



" That's the prelude," she said ; " and now comes 
the first fytte, or part, which I call * Pity.' " 
Then she warbled on — 



" I was a queen. I dwelt in peace 
Till Paris came and conquered me ; 

His sweet low voice breathed ' Fly from Greece ! ' 
I fled. He bore me o'er the sea — 

O'er waves as dark as purple wine. 
The dolphins rose to gaze at me, 

And played above the barren brine. 



' 
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" We reached the windy plain of Troy ; 

We passed the gate. Old Priam smiled, 
And Hecuba ran wild with joy 

To welcome back her darling child. 
And all men said who looked on me, 

' She is the fairest woman aliye.' 
The people cried, in silly glee, 

* Now Troy shall flourish, Troy shall thrive ! ' 

" My sullen husband followed, slow 

But sure, a bloodhound on our track ; 
And with him all that Greece could show 

Of ships and chiefs to win me back. 
I was the apple of all eyes. 
They fought and died for me, their prize. 

^' Ten years they fought, ten years withstood 
Great Troy their onslaught for my sake. 

What though her plain was bathed in blood P — 
She knew that Helen was at stake. 

All hxisbands burned my face to see, 

All women laid their woes on me. 

'* Since then I have been hunted down, 

I die not — Helen cannot die ; 
But when I see a wallM town, 

My doom is not to pass it by. 
In pity, warder, let me in. 
That I may make amends for sin.*' 

'* That is the first part/' she said pausing ; " I 
hope you like if 

" It is wonder-pretty ! " said Mr. Sonderling. 

** The next part is called ' Love/ '' said Amicia ; 
"shall I sing itP" 
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"Pray go on," said several voices. Then Amicia 
proceeded — 

** Her sweet strain oeased, but not a word 
In answer to her prayer was heard, 
And sentinel to sentinel 
Passed on the watchword, * All is well.* 

" Night fell, the moon rose red as blood, 
Before the gate still Helen stood ; 
And now she sung in fiercer mood, 
Till all hearts longed for Love's sweet food : 

'* ' They say I cling to courts and camps. 

They lie ; I cling but where I'm free. 
I linger oft with trulls and tramps ; 

They Ioyo, that makes them kin to me. 
Wherever I on earth have trod, 
My God is love, and love is God. 

" ' On soft green sward, on mossy tofts. 
Where pale pink May-blooms softly fall. 
Ay, even on hayricks and in lofts. 
The bed of love is strewn for all.' " 

"Then comes some more passionate stuff/' said 
Amicia, " which I pass over. But perhaps you have 
heard this bit before '* — 

*< ' In summer, when the hay is mown, 

I stand beneath the linden shade. 
Where thick the golden dust drops down, 

And side by side lie man and maid : 
The bees are busy up above 
While they lie idle, lost in love. 
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^* ' At nightfall by the siunmer sea, 

Where sands are smoothed by soft west wind, 
On No Man's land, where all are free, 
And men are bold and women kind, 
I speed the tows that lovers plight' 
When lips are moist and eyes flash bright. 

*^ * And shall this little wallM town, 

Whose only virtue is its age, 
Dare to rob Helen of her own P 

Dare to wil^tand my passion's rage P 
No, warder ; learn, my victory. 
As o'er the rest, is sure o'er thee.' 

*'' The strain ceased, and again no word 
To prove that any heart was stirred. 
Save that methought the sentinel 
Less stoutly uttered * All is well.' " 

" That's the end of the second fytte," said Amicia; 
"but I have skipped ever so much. Now comes 
the third, and it is called * Eeason.' " 

Then she warbled on — 

" Again she smiled, again she spoke ; 
But now 'twas not of vain desire, 
Her cheeks were flushed with wisdom's fire. 
Day dawned at once, and morning broke. 
And all that misty realm of sense 
Was lighted with intelligence. 

*' ' I am the ofispring of the gods, 
But stronger far than they ; 
For men were then but stocks and clods. 
Now they are priceless clay. 
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I rule, like them, the hewts of men, 
But men are nobler now than then. 

** ' For what was Juno but a scold ? 

Athene but a learned bore P 
And as for Venus, why we know 

Hers was a naughty name of yore ; 
My rod has swallowed all their rods, 
Mere idols are the ancient gods.\" 

*^ There/' said Amicia bursting out into a laugh, 
" I really cannot sing any more. You must be all 
sick of me.'' 

"No, no," said Harry; "I call it a divine recital." 

A remark for which Florry gave him such a 
reproachful look that ought to have gone right 
through his heart, but it did not. He was look- 
proof, for the armour of magnetism had covered 
his heart. 

" What a strange performance I " said Lady Penny- 
royal to Lady Carlton ; " more like an actress thau 
a lady." 

** Perhaps," said Lady Carlton; "but then you 
know Lady Sweetapple has lived so much abroad 
that her ways are not as our ways." 

" Nor her principles as our principles, I should 
say," said Lady Pennyroyal, who, in matters of 
what she called "decorum," was the very pink of 
propriety. 
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" What did you think of it ?" said Colonel Barker 
to Mrs. Marjoram. 

" I never liked Helen, even in my girUsh days," 
said that virtuous lady. " She was a very overrated 
woman. And as for all the kings and princes of 
Greece leaving their wives and families and fight- 
ing for fen years for such a baggage, I have no 
patience with them." 

" Very true/' said Mr. Beeswing, who wished to 
draw Mrs. Marjoram out ; " but some of them got 
the worst of it when they got home — just as 
modem husbands catch it, when they misbehave 
and stay out at night. There was Agamemnon.^' 

" Yes," said Mrs. Marjoram, " I know all about 
him. I've looked him out in Lempriere. His wife 
Clytem — Clytem — what was her name P " 

" Clytemnestra P " suggested Mr. Beeswing. 

"Yes. Clytemnestra chopped his head off with 
a chopper/' 

" No, not with a chopper, with an axe, or pole- 
axe ; and she had a man to help her, recollect." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Marjoram. What \^as his name P" 

" ^gisthus P " again suggested Mr. Beeswing. 

"Yes, that was his name," said Mrs. Marjoram. 
"A pretty fellow he was for a man! Why wasn't 
he fighting at Troy with the rest instead of staying 
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at home^ like so many bad husbands of our time, 
to make love to another man's wife. They were 
a bad set, those old Greeks, men and women alike. 
See how Socrates treated his wife." 

"I thought," said Mr. Beeswing, "it was Xan- 
thippe who ill-treated Socrates." 

" I don't believe it," said Mrs. Marjoram. "I think 
Socrates was no better than he should have been. 
See what company he kept, drinking with all the 
wild young men of his time, [and asking people 
questions. I hate men who ask questions. I don't 
wonder the Athenians killed Socrates. I would 
have killed him. And then poor Xantippet, when 
she comes to bewail her husband and to take leave 
of him, is treated as though she were a dog or 
a brute, and turned out of the room. He might 
well order a cock for uSsculapius. There was 
no respect for woman in his nature, ugly old ape 
that he was ! " 







CHAPTER 71. 



HOW THEY ALL WENT TO BED. 




UT by this time it was getting late. Amicia's 
recital had lasted a long while, and it really 
was, as Lady Carlton said, time for all good 
people to go to bed. Miss Markham, indeed, had 
departed long ago. Dear little old lady! while 
Lady Sweetapple was pouring out her melodies she 
might ha^e been seen trotting down the lime avenue 
in the moonlight, like a fairy overtaken by old age, 
so slight and frail. There was something ethereal 
and elfin about her look. Modem novelists of the 
sensational school would have called her " weird " 
and spelt it "wierd," not in the least knowing 
what the word means, only it comes in so well, like 
"felicity" in that famous sermon. What famous 
sermon P Why, that of which an old country- 
woman was asked how she liked it. "Oh, I did 
like it so much ! and, most of all, that blessed word 
* felicity.' '* " And pray what do you think felicity 
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means P" asked the questioBer. ''MeanP why, it 
means something nice, like the inside of a pig." 
Much in the same way do modem novelists use the 
word " weird," 

But there was Miss Markham, trotting down the 
avenue and along the road — so dusty in the morning, 
but now slaked by the thunder-shower — and soon 
after, almost before Amicia had ended her recital, 
Miss Markham was fast asleep in bed. 

We ought to have told you that when Lady 
Carlton asked the Pennyroyals she hoped they 
would stay a day or two. So the Pennyroyals did 
not take that long drive all the way back to 
Farthinghoe Castle. They were lodged in the state 
rooms, in which it was not a tradition, but a fact, 
that Charles II., that last of our merry monarchs, 
had slept when he paid a long visit to Sir Timothy 
Tyrrell. One form of his mirth was in borrowing 
people's money and not paying them, but taking 
out the interest, as L' Estrange said, by ruining 
the lenders by long visits. No wonder that the 
Tyrrells soon came to an end — first lending their 
money, and never getting either principal or in- 
terest back, and then entertaining their royal debtor 
for weeks and weeks. "Ah, but," you will say, 
" they had grants of land." Well, grants of lands in 
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those days were much less valuable than land is 
now, and money was wort.h much more ; so that, in 
Charles II/s time, the more land you had from the 
Crown, and the more money you lent on it, the 
worse it was for you. It was what the lawyers call 
a damnosa Juereditas. "But if the Tyrrells had held 
their land till now, they would have been immensely 
rich." No doubt of it ; but then they couldn't hold 
it, and had to sell it, and were ruined, like so many 
other people who can't afford to wait for their 
money. 

But there were the state rooms, with Charles II. 's 
bed, in which he and Catherine of Braganza had 
slept for once at least in their lives. There it was, 
with its faded blue brocade curtains, and its high 
ricketty tester, that looked as if it were going to 
topple down on your head when you slept in it — 
another shape of the Damocles' sword which hangs 
over the heads of kings. There was the silver toilet 
service; the very dish in which his most sacred 
Majesty was shaved, and in which, if he pleased. 
Lord Pennyroyal might have been shaved by his 
barber, if he had one, at a vast expense of lather 
and soap ; which he would not have grudged, as it 
belonged to some one else, though he might have 
groaned at such waste as a bad example. 
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There was the queen's room, with its silver 
sconces fixed into the wall, and its straight-backed 
chairs, covered with embroidery representing various 
passages out of the life of Reynard the Fox. Here 
was Reynard's base piece of flattery to the crow, 
whereby he got the cheese-^which ought to have 
reminded Sir Timothy Tyrrell of the way in which 
the king had coaxed him out of his money ; and 
here was his famous declaration that the grapes 
were sour, because he could not get them. Here 
was the fox dining with the crane, and the crane 
dining with the fox. Here was the bear, frozen in 
by the tail into the ice by the tricks of the fox ; and 
the wolf deluded by Reynard to go into the priest's 
hen-house, only to be nearly flayed alive. Here was 
Reynard about to be hanged, and pardoned while 
standing on the ladder under the gallows, because 
he had told that noble king, the lion, where a vast 
treasure was hidden, which no one could find but 
Reynard himself. Here was Reynard going on a 
pilgrimage to Rome for his sins ; and here was the 
throttling of the rabbit his guide, 'his return to 
court, and final triumph over his enemies. The 
whole story of Reynard the Fox was worked on 
those uncomfortable chairs and couches; and poor 
Catherine, in her withdrawing-room, might have 
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felt that, even for queens, the grapes of this world 
are often sour. 

Then there was tapestry, and very good tapestry, 
hung on the walls of both rooms. Here a noble 
Italian plaisance, with gardens, and groves, and 
fountains, and waterfalls, and terraces. In the fore- 
ground, on a balcony, were ladies looking down on 
cavaliers going out to hunt; and on the terrace 
were statues of gods and heroes ; and in one corner, in 
a cool shady pool, were wood-nymphs bathing, and 
rude rustics — not, alas! doomed to be punished 
like ActflBon — peeping at them between the trees. 
In another, a mighty battle was raging — cannons 
firing, horsemen charging, pikemen flying, swords 
crossed, saddles emptied, limbs lopped off, ghastly 
wounds — everywhere confusion, fire, and slaughter. 
As one gazed on it, one heard the roar of battle, and 
the eyes were sated with blood and death. What 
. battle it was no one could tell. To find out was a 
puzzle always set to visitors at High Beech, but the 
guest was yet to come who coidd say what battle it 
was. It was, and remained, a great battle and 
nothing more. 

So the tapestry went on, covering the four sides of 
these two great square rooms. They were beautiful 
pieces of Italian work, older far than. the house. No 
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doubt Sir Timothy Tyrrell bought them, like the chairs 
with the Fox and the Grapes on them, to do honour to 
their most sacred majesties, and now Lord and Lady 
Pennyroyal had the benefit of them. Though the 
colours were a little gone, and the silk in the faces 
of the figures had turned black, making them all 
look like blackamoors, they were noble works of art, 
and if put up to auction at Christie's, would have 
brought a miat of money, from some gentleman 
with not a twentieth part of the means, but a 
thousand times more taste than the Bight Hon. the 
Earl Pennyroyal. 

"I don't like tapestry," said Lord Pennyroyal, 
just before he retired to rest in King Charles's bed. 
''If I had all this I should sell it, and have the 
walls papered." 

" I should keep it," said Lady Pennyroyal ; " it 
woidd be a desecration to strip it from the walls 
which it has so long covered." 

So they went to bed. 

As for the rest, Florry and Alice were very 
happy ; but they could not help thinking that Lady 
Sweetapple's " exhibition," as Florry called it, had 
created a sensation in the minds of both their lovers. 

" I thought even your lamb seemed half inclined 
to break his string, dear," said Florry. 
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" And what do you think of yours P " said Alice. 

" I am not quite sure," said Florry. " But it is a 
great comfort to think that her name was Smith, 
and that she was a doctor's daughter. I am so 
happy to think, too, that after dinner, while I was 
talking to Mr. Sonderling, she and Harry had a 
quarrel.'' 

" How do you know that P" asked Alice. 

" Because I saw her face so flushed after they 
parted," said Florry. "And more, because Harry 
told me so," added Florry with an air of intense 
satisfaction. 

"What a strange creature that Mr. Sonderling 
is ! " said Alice. " You heard mamma ask him to 
come to luncheon to-morrow, and what Lady Sweet- 
apple said to him P " 

" I only heard what he said — that he would have 
the highest pleasure. What did she say P " 

"All she said," said Alice, "was, * Mind you do 
come, Mr. Sonderling; I want to speak to you.' " 

" She's so vain, she flirts with every man ; and 
more than that, with ever so many at once. She'd 
flirt with Lord Pennyroyal if she could." 

"Ah," said Alice smartly, "but you know he 
couldn't afibrd it." 

" And now," said Florry, " let us go to bed and 
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sleep soundly if we can. It has not been such a bad 
day after all." 

As for Amicia, she was not so happy. When 
Mrs. Crump wanted to gossip, she would not let her. 
She had heard quite enough of high life below stairs 
she said. She was tired — she wanted to go to bed. 

"There, Crump, you may go,*' she said, when 
that assiduous maid had only half discharged her 
nightly duties. 

" Oh, my lady ! go to bed, and you only half un- 
dressed—I never I " 

" Never or not, go ! " said Amicia, actually 
stamping her tiny foot. 

" To find him here," she said, as she flung herself 
into that easy-chair which is now her confessional to 
us — " to find him here of all the places in the world. 
How true of Andersen when he said that one never 
knows one's old love after the lapse of years I Yet 
is it I that am changed? Not at all," as she stood up 
for a moment to look in the glass. " It isn't that ; 
only — only circumstances are changed. I am sure 
he told her everything; I saw them talking at dinner 
and afterwards. Yet what harm can he do me? 
One 's not bound to marry one's first love. How 
ridiculous it seems at this distance! He is much 
altered too ; much more than I am. I thought 
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women altered more than men — in looks, I mean, 
and in heart too. I wonder if he will be faithful to 
me-— he always had a generous heart ; we shall see 
to-morrow. And that Miss Price? How boldly 
Harry defied me ! There is some mystery about that 
young lady ; and if, if" — she said "if" two or three 
times, and then went on — " if I can't have my way 
others shall hear of Miss Edith Price besides myself. 
And now to bed. How heartbreaking doubt is ! " 

Of course the smokers had gone to the smoking- 
room. However late the ladies might be, Count 
Pantouffles said there was always time for a 
cigarette. 

*'That was a very fine performance; don't you 
think so, Colonel Barker P " asked the count, behind 
a cloud of his own raisings 

*' I've seen things very like it on the stage," said 
Colonel Barker. " To me it sounded like rant. I hate 
declamation in ladies." 

"It was very fine," said Harry. " To me it sounded 
like real poetry." 

" And real music," said Edward Vernon. " I 
thought so too," backing up Harry like a staunch 
pointer. 

Soon afterwards the smoking came to an end, and 
as they crawled up to bed — for even Harry Fortescue 
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and Edward Vernon were tired — Edward turned to 
Harry on the landing, and asked — 

" I say, Harry, did you write to Edith P " 

" Of course I did/' said Harry, " and sent her a 
cheque." 

" That's all right/' said Edward. " You know 
the money was due on the first of the month." 

'' I know all about it/' said Harry; " and I meant 
to have sent it before I left town, but this visit made 
me put it off till to-day. But it went to-night, and 
she'll get it to-morrow morning." 

" That's all right," said Edward again ; and then 
the two friends turned each into hin own room, and 
were soon fast asleep. 





CHAPTER VII. 



LORD PENNYROYAL ON HATS. 




HEY all slept, well that night; even Mr. 
Marjoram had rest from his troubles. They 
had both of them a night to make up, and 
80 Mrs. Marjoram woke up next morning in a 
very good humour for her. It was a lovely day, 
with a gentle breeze, and everything was so sweet 
and fresh after the rain. It was a good sign, too, 
that every one was down to prayers. It must be 
confessed that Amieia would have given anything 
to skip them and have another hour at least in 
bed, but she dared not. She was a&aid she might 
give an advantage to Florry if she were lazy, 
and so she came down five minutes before the 
timCi to be quite safe. It is so easy to be early 
when one's heart is set on anything. 

Of course Lord Pennyroyal was punctual. He 
was a clock that needed no regulating ; and if the 
Horse Guards' clocks or even " Big Ben '* of West- 
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minster were as regular as Lord Pennyroyal, why, 
it would be better, though they are on the whole 
excellent time-keepers. He was always wound up, 
and his works — we mean his internal works, the 
springs on which he acted — never wanted regulating. 

''A punctual husband makes a punctual wife," 
says the proverb; and if Lady Pennyroyal had 
been an unpunctual person, a long course of living 
with Lord Pennyroyal would have made her as 
regular as himself. But she was both punctual 
by nature and by practice, and so she was doubly 
punctual. 

Florry and Alice were there. Even Count 
Pantouffles was there. Mr« Beeswing brought him 
under his wing, and had convinced him he was 
not committing a mortal sin in listening to family 
worship. 

''Besides," he said with great inconsistency, 
forgetting his former scruples, " I will not confess 
this sin, mon cher^ and then my director will know 
nothing about it." 

Lord Pennyroyal was very gracious both at 
breakfast and afterwards. He was not very fond 
of young men. He looked on all young men 
as a source of expense, and was always wishing 
that he had daughters, because in the long run 
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they cost so much less than boys. "You must 
educate a boy," he said, "whatever his talents 
may be; but if a girl is ugly or stupid, what's 
the good of teaching her anything?" If he had 
been a Catholic perhaps he would have treated such 
unhappy girls as that humorist, Rabelais, proposed, 
and shut them up in convents and nunneries. 
Whenever, therefore. Lord Pennyroyal condescended 
to speak to young men, he did it in the way of 
example and advice. 

On that memorable morning of June the 3rd, 
1870, Lord Pennyroyal took advantage of the rise 
after breakfast, just as he was putting on his hat 
to take a turn on the terrace, to ask Harry and 
Edward — we are not sure that he did not include 
Count Pantouffles as well, but certainly Harry and 
Edward — 

"What do you young men do with your old 
hatsP" 

Whether he meant it or not. Count Pantouffles 
felt where there was any question of hats he 
ought to answer. No man in the world probably 
wore out so many hats in the year, and so he 
said — 

**When I have done with them, I give them 
to my valet." 
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"And a pretty penny he makes out of them, 
I'll be bound," said Lord Pennyroyal. 

"I wear mine out," said Harry. "I'm sure I 
don't know what becomes of them." 

" I throw mine away, or leave them at the club, 
or in the railway, like an old umbrella," said 
Edward. 

"What waste in both of you! Waste will be 
the ruin of you both." 

Then he paused, and slowly lifting his hat from 
off his head, he added — 

" What do you think this hat is worth P " 

Count Pantouffles looked into it and recoiled. 
It was the filthiest hat inside you ever saw, and 
that of course is saying a good deal. 

" I am sure I cannot say," said the count. 

" Half-a-crown," said Harry ; " but I don't think 
I should like to invest in it." 

"There you are wrong," said Lord Pennyroyal 
" This hat is worth at least five shillings." 

Then he proceeded, and asked seriously a ques- 
tion often heard in London streets in jest — 

" Who is your hatter, Mr. Fortescue P " 

" Lincoln and Bennett," said Harry. 

" And mine too," said Edward. 

"There you are wrong again to go to so ex- 

VOL. II. H 
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pensive a firm. I have no hatter," said Lord 
Pennyroyal. 

" Where then do you get your hats ?" asked Count 
Pantouffles with a vacant stare. 

"Depend on it," whispered Harry to Edward, 
"he steals them. If we were to steal them we 
should be taken up, but he is a peer and has 
privilege of Parliament. No man dare take him 
up. 

"I buy them ever3rwhere and anywhere," said 
Lord Pennyroyal. 

"Anywhere and everywhere! I don't under- 
stand," said Pantouffles. " Is it the name pf a firm ?" 

" I mean," said Lord Pennyroyal positively, " that 
I have no fixed hatter, but that I buy my hats, 
now at this shop, and now at another." 

"Very interesting," said Coimt Pantouffles. 
" Why take so much trouble ? " 

" It is not only interesting, but it is very econo- 
mical," said Lord Pennyroyal; "and so you will 
say when you hear my plan." 

" Let us hear it," said Harry, much in the same 
tone as a curate with a bad cold says, " Let us pray." 

"Well then," said Lord Pennyroyal, "when T 
think my hat is getting shabby, say like this, I 
make up my mind to sell it." 
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** To sell it ! " said Harry and Edward and Pan- 
touffles in one breath — " to sell it ! " 

"Yes, to sell it," said Lord Pennyroyal. "Where's 
the harm P " 

" Oh, none at all," said Harry. ** I only thought 
you might not like to have a Jew into your house 
in Grosvenor Square, and bargain with him for 
your old hat." 

"Young man," said Lord Pennyroyal, with a 
severity quite equal to that of Colonel Barker, 
" it is not my custom to bargain with old clothes- 



men." 



" I thought you might," said Harry. 

"Not at all," said Lord Pennyroyal. "When 
I go back to town I shall put on this hat, and 
walk down Holbom, or the Strand, or Cheapside, 
and when I come to a hatter's I shall go in. It 
must be a second-rate hatter's, for your expensive 
shops don't like it. Then I try on a hat ; and when 
I have got one to fit me, and they name the price, 
I say how much will you give me for my old hat P 
And if they name what I think it is worth, T 
pay the diflference, leave my old hat* there, and 
walk off with the new one. If they won't give 
me my price — ^I shall ask five shillings for this, — 
I go on till I find a shop that will give it. That's 
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what I do with my old hats, and that's why I 
said I had no hatter. Do you understand now^ 
count ? " 

" Perfectly," said the count. " It does you much 
credit." 

" Oh, if you would only sell your old hats, count, 
you would save so much money ! " said Lord Penny- 
royal enthusiastically. 

'^I am afraid it is too. late to begin. My yalet 
is too accustomed to them," said Count Pantouffles. 

After telling this story. Lord Pennyroyal put 
on his hat and turned out on to the terrace, while 
Harry and Edward went in to the lime avenue to 
have a " weed." 

" Nasty old hunks ! " said Harry. " Who ever 
heard of selling one's old hatsP And with such 
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"It is very mean," said Edward. "I suppose 
some day or other it will be all the better for 
Rosemary." 

"Now mark my words," said Harry. "Lord 
Pennyroyal will live till he is ninety. How old is 
he now, seventy? Well, that gives him twenty years 
more to live. Now how old is Bosemary — thirty- 
seven ? Well, when he succeeds he will be fifty- 
seven. Say he has £400,000 a year — ^he^U have 
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more, but say only £400,000 a year — don't you 
think that he would be a much happier man say 
with £20,000 a year now, than if he had to wait 
all those years to come into that enormous fortune P 
He'll get his money when he can't enjoy it, and 
when he's an old man. Give me my money when 
I'm young." 

** Well, old fellow, you have got it," said Edward, 
" and so have I. It isn't very much, you know, but, 
such as it is, we have both got it ; and I really do 
think we enjoy life." 

" Of course we do," said Harry. " For my part, I 
wouldnH be any one else than Harry Fortescue for 
aU the world." 

" Nor I," said Edward. " I was going to say even 
if I were Harry Fortescue, but after all I think 
we are both better as we are." 

" There can't be a doubt of it," said Harry ; ** and 
now let us go and look after the ladies." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

IN THE SHADE BY THE KIVEr's BANK. 

HAT was Friday morning, you know, and 
the great question to be settled in the draw- 
ing-room was, what was to be done during 
the day. You know Mr. Sonderling was coming to 
luncheon ; but what was to be done between break- 
fast and that meal P It was too fine to stay at home, 
that was certain. Even Count Pantouffles and Mr. 
Beeswing gave up their billiards, and there was a 
longing for the open air in the whole party which 
was quite refreshing. 

Sir Thomas Carlton, on account of Lord Penny- 
royal, for once gave up going to town to superintend 
the issue of the Timbuctoo Loan. It was soon settled 
that he should drive Lord Pennyroyal over to his 
model farm; where, what with draining works, 
and short-horns, and chaflF-cutters, and clod-crushers, 
and scarifiers, they might spend the time profitably 
till luncheon. L&rd Penn3rroyal, like a wise man. 
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never killed his time ; he spent it, and got interest 
out of it. True to his character, he had spent many 
thousand pounds in draining and improving his 
estates and building good cottages for his tenantry ; 
not fine, uncomfortable, architectural cottages, full 
of smoke and draughts, but solid, well-planned, well- 
drained square cottages, very plain outside, and 
very nice inside. He had scarcely ever made a 
speech in his life ; and on one of these rare occasions 
he had expended eloquence which, if reported, would 
have filled two colunms of the Times^ in denouncing 
to his face the iniquity of a pretender who had built 
him a dozen cottages, every on& of which smoked. 
We need hardly say that builder never had another 
chance of suffocating Lord Pennyroyal's peasantry 
by smoke. ** A smoky chimney," said Lord Penny- 
royal, '' is worse than a scolding wife. A man may 
do without his wife, but, in this climate at least, he 
must have a roof over his head ; and if the rooms 
under that roof are to be filled with smoke from 
morning till night, what can a poor man do but go 
to the beer-shop P" 

Lord Pennyroyal, therefore, was as glad to go 
with Sir Thomas Carlton as Sir Thomas to show 
him his improvements, and the two started in high 
spirits. 
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" Dear Lady Pennyroyal," said Lady Carlton, " I 
should so like to drive you down to the river at the 
bottom of the chase." And turning to Florry — 
'* Don't you think, Florry, you might persuade some 
of the party to walk down to the riyer; there's 
shade, you know, here and there all across the 
park, and down on the bank there are lovely trees." 

" I'll try and persuade them," said Florry. "Who's 
ready to follow me to the river ? Hold up your 
hands.'* 

The result of this was, that every one but Mrs. 
Marjoram and Count Pantouffles held up their 
hands. 

" Why don't you hold your hand up, count P " 
said Amicia. 

" Because it is too hot," said the count. 

" Too hot ! too hot to hold up your hand P " 

" Oh no,'^ said the count ; " too hot to walk. I 
am not a good walker." 

" Perhaps mamma will take you in the pony-car- 
riage," said Florry. Then turning to Mrs. Mar- 
joram, she said, "Perhaps Mrs. Marjoram would 
like to go, and then there would be no room for 

you." 

•* Oh, pray do not think of me," said Mrs. Mar- 
joram. " I seldom go out before luncheon ; and 
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besides, I have my diary to fill up and letters to 
write. My time will be fully occupied/' 

" In that case/' said Lady Carlton, " we can find 
room for you, count ; but I am sure it would do you 
a deal of good to walk a little more/' 

*' I do walk so muck in town," said the count ; 
" in the country I try to rest." 

So the ponies were ordered, and before they came 
to the door the rest of the party assembled on the 
terrace, like swallows gathering for a migration. 
Florry aQd Alice and Amicia were among the first. 
They dressed as it were by steam, fearing that Harry 
Fortescue might be snapped up by the other side. 
Then came Colonel and Mrs. Barker, and Mr. Mar- 
joram, and last of all, in a group, Harry and Edward 
and Mr. Beeswing and Count Pantouffles. 

*' Are we all ready P " said Mr. Beeswing. " Then 
start fair, and pray see how slow we can go. Let 
it be a donkey-race to the river, in which the last 
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Then they plunged into the sunshine, though it 
fortunately was not nearly so hot as it had been the 
day before. They made straight for the river, 
which was about a mile off, and could be seen wind- 
ing round the park like a silver snake ; and every 
now and then they stopped for shade under a huge 
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oak, or chestnut, or beech. At the very first of these 
Harry Fortescue threw himself on the ground, and 
said they ought to make a long halt, it was so hot. 

" I quite agree with you,*' said Amicia, sitting 
down by his side. Mr. Beeswing and the rest were 
for going on, and leaving the lazy pair by them- 
selves. 

" They are like over-driven . cattle,'^ said Mr. 
Beeswing, " which you see lying so demurely in the 
middle of a London street — there they must lie till 
they are rested, for no power on earth can make 
them get up.'^ 

*' Do you know, I feel very much like a cow my- 
self," said Florry, throwing herself down on the 
grass. " And, Alice, I am sure you look quite white 
with fatigue. You had better sit down ; and you too, 
Mr. Vernon ; and let the rest go on to the river." 

" What stuff ! " said Colonel Barker. " Whv, we 
have only marched — I mean walked — two hundred 
yards ; how can any one be tired P " 

" That depends upon constitution," said Florry. 
" Fatigue comes on some people so suddenly. I felt 
strong enough till we got into the heat of the sun, 
and all at once I felt so tired, just like Lady Sweet- 
apple ; I felt I could not stir a step till I had some 
rest." 
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" I don't understand it," said Colonel Barker ; 
'' our men marched right across the Hunn of Cutch 
without turning a hair." 

" Oh, pray run down to the river with your Runn 
of Cutch I " cried Harry ; " it makes me hotter than 
ever to hear of it." 

"Well, if they won't they won't," said Mr. Bees- 
wing, " and we must leave them as they are*-; but I 
call it very wilful, Miss Florry." 

" Now do go along," said Florry, " and mind you 
walk as slowly as a tortoise, as you said — I won't 
name the animal you named, because I don't want 
to hurt your feelings ; — ^but mind and walk very 
slowly, and then as soon as Lady Sweetapple is 
rested and I am rested, we will jump up and run on 
and catch you up, and be at the river's brink before 
you. Now do be off, there's a good man." 

So the five younger ones were left sitting on the 
grass in the shade. When they were gone. Lady 
Sweetapple said — 

" Why don't you say something, Mr. Fortescue ?" 

'* Madam," said Harry, mimicking Mr. Sonderling, 
" I reflect." 

They all laughed at that, and even Amicia laughed, 
though she felt the very mention of Mr. Sonderling 
brought her on dangerous ground. 
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" Yes/' said Florry, " capitally imitated, Mr. 
Fortesoue. What a strange man Mr. Sonderling 
is ! Have you known him a very long time, Lady 
SweetappleP" 

" A very long time/' said Amioia. 

"Before you were what you are now?" said 
Florry. 

"Of course/' said Amicia; "how could it be 
otherwise P " 

"But I mean before you were Lady Sweet- 
apple ? " 

" Before I was Lady Sweetapple/' said Amicia, 
nodding assent. 

" And if it is not very rude," said Florry, " might 
I ask what your name was before it was Sweet- 
apple ? " 

This, we know, was very rude of Florry ; but you 
must forgive her, for she was only rude because she 
was so fond of Harry Fortescue. She was cruel, as 
all women are when they have their rivals, as they 
think, on the hip. 

" My name," said Amicia, in her lowest and 
sweetest of voices, " was Smith." 

" Amicia Smith P " said Florry. 

"Yes, Amicia Smith, or, as my father always 
called me. Amice." 
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" And pray where did you first see Mr. Sonder- 
Hng, and did he know you very well P " 

" At Frankfort," said Amicia. 

" Frankfort-on-the-Oder ? '* asked Florry, with a 
refinement of cruelty. 

" No, Frankfort-on-the-Main," said Amicia. 

" Did you live a long time there P " asked Florry. 

*' Yes, a very long time. It is the first place I 
remember in the world." 

" I remember," said Florry, " when I was there, 
going up the Rhine with papa two years ago, that 
we went over a very fine public building at Frank- 
fort." 

" The Cathedral, the Dom," suggested Amicia, 
" or the Stadel's Institute, or the Bomer P " 

'' No," said Florry as soft as silk and as mild as 
milk. " It was outside the city, on the Pfingstweide 
by the Ehine-bank, and it was called an institute, 
only not an art-institute, but a charity. It was called 
the Deaf and Dumb College. Do you know it P " 

" My father," said Amicia, " lived in that college. 
He was medical attendant to the inmates. I hope 
you do not think it any disgrace." 

" Oh no, not at all," said Florry, ceasing from her 
inquiries. 

" I think I am quite rested now, Mr. Fortescue," 
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said Amicia ; " we had better go down and join the 
rest at the river." 

"So am I," said Florry. "I feel as though I 
had never been tired at all/* 

Then they all five sprang on their feet, and 
without any more rests, really overtook the heavy 
division, as Harry called them, before they reached 
the river. 

It was a pretty stream, a wilful water. Nothing 

could keep it within bounds. Now it took a turn 
there, and then a bend there ; here it rushed with 
a great sweep, carving a *' monstrous cantle" out 
of the right bank — we are all so wise about right 
banks and left banks since the recent war; here 
it made an island, there a peninsula ; here was its 
old channel, all dry and deserted, there it had just 
began to eat away the bank in search of a new bed. 
Though not very broad, it was very deep and very 
clear. It looked as if it were but a foot or two deep, 
and yet if you put your foot in it you would be out 
of your depth at once. In its own heart it was re- 
solved to be a river, and to give itself all the airs and 
graces of a river. It would not be a brook, and woe 
betide the unhappy man who, out hunting, called it a 
brook, put his horse at it, and floundered in ; he was 
soon taught the difference between a river and a brook. 
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All along the bank, on the High Beech side, were 
willows — old willows, not pollarded, but large trees 
as large as those of which a few are still left on 
Christ Church meadows and Magdalen Walks on 
Cherwell's bank — Cherwell, that sweet stream which 
asserts so well its claim to be a river, though in 
parts you might almost jump across it. But the 
High Beech river — they call it the Wensom or 
" Winsome " river — ^was clearer and brighter than 
the Cherwell (it ran more through gravel and 
sand, I suppose), and it was filled with trout and 
grayling — more like a Hampshire than an Oxford- 
shire stream, in short. There it ran, ''the full 
and brimming river," bright in the sunshine of 
the 3rd of June. Further up, away from the 
bank, were clumps of trees, and here and there 
an oak which almost rivalled King Edward's 
tree in the girth of its bole and the spread of its 
branches. 

Under one of these stood the pony-carriage, from 
which Lady Carlton had alighted with Lady Penny- 
royal and the count — the constant count, constant 
in his outward polish and internal emptiness. He 
was not at all unlike a well-cleaned boot, bright and 
shining outside, but inside all hollowness and dirty 
leather. 
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" Before you, after all/' said Lady Carlton. " We 
thought you were never coming." 

"Your ponies are fresh, mamma,'' said Florry, 
" and don't feel the heat. We had to rest ever so 
long under a tree." 

Then they all walkei down close to the river, and 
sat down by the bank under the shade of one of 
the tall willows, and looked at the shoals of fish, and 
watched a pair of water-ousels .dashing into the 
stream, walking under water, emerging with a fish, 
swallowing it, and then diving down again to repeat 
the same feat. 

" What pretty black and white birds ! " said 
Amicia. **I have often seen them in Germany 
when I was young along the Rhine-bank.'' 

*' There goes a kingfisher ! " said Edward ; as if he 
need have said so, as the beautiful bird which ladies' 
hats will soon extirpate made its peculiar dart along 
the water, out of the shade into the sunshine, and, 
striking its fish, returned again into the shade. 

** That bird is like life," said Mr. Beeswing ; " out 
of gloom and shade into the warm sunshine for a 
little space, doing something, and then back into the 
shade again." 

**But suppose one does nothing," asked Count 
Pa ntouffles, " what then P " 
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" In that case," said Mr. Beeswing, " you could, I 
am afraid, be neither called a man nor a kingfisher." 

"You see," Mr. Beeswing went on, "the king- 
fisher, — there he darts again, — ^for all his bright 
dress, gets his living by doing something, and doing 
it very often." 

" He must find it very dull," said Florry, " doing 
the same thing over and over again for hours and 
hours, and days and days." 

"He likes it because he knows no better," said 
Mr. Beeswing. "Besides, I daresay he does not 
find it at all dull. He is feeding his wife and 
family by his work." 

"Very like a clerk in a bank, or a merchant's 
office — only they know better." 

"But what better could a man do," said 
Colonel Barker, " than feed his wife and family P " 

" I will tell you, colonel," said Harry, " when I 
have a wife and fanuly ; but I am afraid, if my 
wife and family live by my exertions, they will not 
have much to live on." 

"Oh, Mr. Fortescue," said Florry, "I thought 
you were at the Bar." 

"So I am," said Harry, "and so is Edward. 
We're both at the Bar, are we not, Ned P and what 
did we make the first year P " 

VOL. II, I 
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"Not over much," said Edward Vernon ; ''not 
enough to pay our clerk a guinea a-week be- 
tween us. But then you know, Harry, we never 
tried." 

« Try ! " said Harry. " Did we not go circuit and 
hear Mr. Justice Sharp make his famous jokes? Did 
we not hear him try ever so many old women for 
stealing fagots, just as Sinaminta the gipsy told us, 
and ever so many poachers P and was not one man 
sentenced for cutting his wife's throat, and hanged, 
and a wife for poisoning her husband, and par- 
doned?" 

"Very true," said Edward; "and we went to 
sessions also, and saw all the lesser offenders tried, 
only we never got a brief; and we sat days and days 
in Westminster Hall in our wigs, as wise as owls, 
and still we had no briefs." 

" Yes," said Harry, rather bitterly. " In town 
the attorneys said we were too great swells to care 
about business, our hands too clean to do the dirty 
work of the law ; so they gave their briefs to their 
own sons, whose birth was low enough and their 
hands dirty enough. Heaven knows, for any work. 
That is what we find in town. In the country it is 1 

worse. There, at sessions and circuits, we find what 
is called a strong local Bar, which recorders, and 
even judges of assize, are so fond of flattering. 
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Eut^ bless you, this strong local Bar is only another 
form of the attorney grievance. It is all made up of 
the sons of local attbrneys. No fellow can compete 
against such a dead attorney weight all over the 
country." 

" What a long speech ! " said Amicia. " It makes 
me think you would get on very well at the Bar, 
Mr. Fortescue, if you only had a chance." 

" That's where it is," said Harry. " At Oxford, 
where I was a little known, I did once have a brief, 
because one of the local Bar had overeaten himself 
at some swanhopping corporation feast down at 
Sandford, when his father — :of course * the eminent 
attornej'',' as the local penny-a-liners callM him — 
was mayor. It was for poaching, of course, and I 
had to defend the accused. What was the result P 
I sat up half the night and prepared an address to 
the jury, which must have got the prisoner off; but 
when the case came on next morning the wretch 
pleaded guilty." 

"But if he was guilty," said Alice, "oughtn't 
he to have pleaded guilty P *' 

"I don't know anything about that," said Harry. 
" Edward had better answer you, Miss Alice. All 
I know is he spoilt my speech, my maiden and 
only speech. For I had never had anything before 
but a motion, of course." 
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"But," said Mr. Beeswing, who was rather in 
a crucifying mood that morning, " oughn't both 
you and Edward Vernon to be in court at this 
very moment, in Westminster Hall, or at Guild- 
hall, following your profession ? *' 

" Of course we ought," said Harry. 

" Why then are you not there ? " 

"Because we're here and far happier," said 
Harry, throwing a stone at a water-rat, which was 
cautiously trying to swim across the stream a 
little higher up. Then he went on with triumph, 
"Hit him, by Jove! and turned him. See, he's 
coming back to this bank." 

" Then you're not like the kingfisher," said Mr. 
Beeswing, " who, in all his rich apparel, given him, 
as Darwin says, to make himself lovely and ador- 
able in the eyes of his mate, works and toils, 
and dives and darts, from morning till night to 
feed his family." 

"As for that," said Harry, "it seems to me 
that life like the kingfisher's, if it's all work, is 
not worth having. I prefer play, though I don't 
mind working a little ; and if you must know, that's 
why Edward and I are here. We prefer play; 
and having enough to live on, and pay our way, 
we had rather be here at High Beech, in your 
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most agreeable, though rather catechizing company, 
instead of listening to an argument in banco before 
all the judges in the land. We are very happy 
here, and I don't think either the attorneys or 
the attorneys' sons, or Mr. Justice Sharp himself, 
will miss us on this glorious summer day." 

''But you heard good things sometimes on the 
circuit P " said Mr. Beeswing. 

"Not many," said Harry. "They said it was 
a dull circuit, and so I thought it. The only 
good thing I remember hearing, Mr. Justice Sharp 
said. The' other judge was Mr. Baron Blinker, 
who can't see two feet before his nose, and always 
makes a sad hash of his notes. He never said a 
good thing within legal memory. But Mr. Justice 
Sharp did say a very good thing." 

"What was itP" said Lady Carlton. "That 
is, if it 's a good thing in which ladies may 
share." 

"It is a story suited to the capacity of both 
the sexes," said Harry. " You must know that on 
our circuit were two barristers, one very tall and 
one very short. I'll call the tall barrister. Biggs — 
though his name of course isn't Biggs at all, 
and the other Manikin, though his name isn't 
Manikin either. Well, one morning when we went 
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into court, it so happened that Mr. Biggs, the 
tall man, was sitting next to Mr. Manikin^ the 
short man, and in the course of business Mr. 
Manikin rose, fully primed, to address the court. 
Rising is a legal term, and means that when a 
man speaks in court, he gets on his legs. So Mr. 
Justice Sharp, when Mr. Manikin rose, looked at 
him sternly for a minute, and said solemnly — 

"Mr. Manikin, it is usual for counsel when 
they address the court to stand up." 

"But, my lord,*' said Mr. Manikin indignantly, 
" I am standing up.'* 

"Then," said Mr. Justice Sharp, "Mr. Biggs, 
may I trouble you to sit down?" And so that 
eminent judge hit both those worthy counsel, against* 
whom it was whispered that he had rather a spite, 
with one stone." 

Every one laughed at this story, except Count 
Pantouffles, who could not see the joke. 

"How with one stone? I do not understand. 
Did he throw a stone and hit them both ? " 

" Just so,'^ said Mr. Beeswing, " and I think he 
made a very good shot. I shall tell that story 
again, Harry, and I sha'n't say where I got it 
from. Don't you betray me, if I tell it in your 
company." 
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**Why," said Edward, "every fellow knows it 
in Westminster Hall." 

"Very likely," said Mr, Beeswing; "but then 
the fellows in Westminster Hall — those attorneys' 
sons of whom you were talking — don't often, I 
am thankful to say, dine where I dine ; and so, 
for some time at least, I shall have the story all 
to myself." 

" But, Mr. Fortescue," said Amieia, " have you 
no ambition P " 

" Not much," said Harry. " At my time of life 
ambition is nearly all taken out of one, after one 
has had so many disappointments." 

"That is not behaving like the kingfisher. He 
very seldom misses his mark ; but when he does 
he doesn't sit on a stone and sulk. He tries 
again, and so he goes on till he has fed his wife 
and family, as Mr. Beeswing says, and after that 
he fills his own crop ; and then, and no( till then, 
he sits on a stone, and " 

" Reflects, as Mr. Sonderling says," said Harry. 

" Digests, I should say," said Mr. Beeswing. " I 
make no distinction between reflecting and digest- 
ing. The ruminating process is the same in both 
states." 

"And recollect," said Harry, "by the time the 
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kingfisher has fed his family, and filled his own 
crop, he is an old bird and fit for nothing else. 
He at least has no ambition. His strength is to 
sit still." 

"Yes,^' said Amicia; "but you will not, or you 
cannot understand. Of course a man, or for that 
matter a kingfisher, has no ambition when he is 
old. Ambition in the old is an uncomfortable 
feeling or passion, the desire to get something 
which can never be fulfilled. But in the young, 
at your time of life, Mr. Fortesc.ue, it is the noblest 
incentive to action. There are no great men who 
have not been ambitious in early life." 

**Yes; but I am not a great man, and never 
shall be one," said Harry. 

"You might be if you chose," said Amicia 
sharply. "DonH you think he might, Mr. Bees- 
wing?" 

"I don*t know," said Mr. Beeswing. Then, in 
a melancholy way, "I am afraid both Harry and 
Edward are too like me to get on. They're too 
idle, too fond of lying by the side of clear streams 
with lovely women, and other men as idle as 
themselves ; and so, and so the stream of life runs 
by, and they find themselves idle, obstinate old 
fogies, who have never done a day's work in all 
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their lives that they could help. You see, if a 
man runs cunning, and shirks work in England, 
there's no chance for him. Without work as con- 
Btant as that kingfisher, no man can succeed in 
England." 

" It's a great pity," said Lady Pennyroyal, who 
was a thorough Tory; "and that's how it is that 
great posts are filled with low-lived democratic 
people, who have nothing to lose, and so the taxes 
are laid on the rich and taken ofi'the poor." 

" And isn't that a very good arrangement P " said 
Florry. . " Suppose the taxes were laid on the poor, 
why they couldn't pay them ; but somebody must 
pay them, and so the rich would have to pay 
after all. It would come to the same thing." 

"But I mean the poor, or the lower classes, if 
you like the term better, ought to bear their 
share," said Lady Pennyroyal. ''If they don't, 
they will lose all self-respect, and we shall have, 
as Lord Pennyroyal says, annual parliaments, 
members paid to tax other people, and a redis- 
tribution of all the landed estates in the country." 

"Dear me, how shocking !" said Lady Sweetapple. 

" It has been done in other countries," said Mr. 
Beeswing ; " and what has been done there might 
be done here." 
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" I don't much care," said Harry. " They won't 
level down to us, I suppose, Ned. They can't say 
that you or I have much stake in the country, 
though our money is in the Funds." 

''That's just what I complain of," said Lady 
Pennyroyal. " Young men say they don't care, and 
expect us to take that as an answer. Why, it's no 
answer at all. They ought to care. They ought to 
care to succeed at the Bar, to go into Parliament, to 
be good speakers, to take office if they're fit for it, 
to be good clerks, heads of departments, governors 
of colonies, foreign ministers, and ministers of the 
crown ; but they don't care to take the pains to 
begin. They will never put their best foot forward, 
and so all these offices fall into the hands of low 
people. That will be the ruin of the country." 

"But if the low people have the wits and 
brains," said Amicia, "and are fitter for all these 
places?" 

"That I deny," said Lady Pennyroyal stoutly. 
" Our class have better wits and brains than any 
other class in the country. Look, too, at the van- 
tage-ground from which we start, with our lands, 
income, and social position, and then don't tell me 
that our young men ought not to outstrip every 
other class in the country in any competition, if they 
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would only take the pains. But they are idle, they 
are lazy, and won't take the pains." 

''But it's so pleasant to be idle/* said Harry; 
" especially when it's so hot.** 

**I am afraid you are incorrigible/' said Lady 
Carlton. ** Thank you for your story, Mr. Fortescue, 
and for your frankness. At any rate, we have been 
very lucky ; and if we have not been quite as indus- 
trious as the kingfisher — there he darts again — or 
as the water-ousels, at any rate we have had some 
very improving discourse, and I hope both you young 
men will lay it to heart." 

So they walked towards the pony-carriage, where 
the ponies had not led a life of idleness, for the 
flies tormented them so that they had hard work to 
keep them ofi*, even with the help of their groom. 

" Count Pantouffles," said Lady Carlton, " will 
you get in P " 

This she said after she and Lady Pennyroyal had 
taken their seats. 

" Certainly," said the coimt, with a smile and a 
bow which showed that, in his opinion, smiling and 
bowing were as music and painting among the 
liberal arts. If any thought ran through the rooms 
of his empty head, it was, no doubt, that a man who 
had raised bowing and smiling to the dignity of the 
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liberal arts could not be said to have spent his life 
in vain. Before Pantouffles came, bowing was a 
mere fashion ; he had made it a law, seized the mere 
habit and custom and made it an institution. Com- 
pared with other bowers, he was as a sober man 
amongst drunkards. For him, then, Lady Penny- 
royal's reproaches had no force. Whatever Harry 
and Edward might be or do, his time had not been 
wasted ; and he might sit down and eat three full 
meals a day with as safe a conscience as the king- 
fisher, which he so much resembled in the splendour 
of his attire. 

The walking-party returned, not ias they had come 
down to the river, in detachments, but in one body. 
They were gay and joyous, and no one could see, 
from Amicia's behaviour, that she felt the least hurt 
at Florry's cross-examination imder the tree. And 
so, with many jokes and jeers from Mr. Beeswing, 
and denimciations from Colonel Barker and his wife 
and Mr. Marjoram, against the idleness of yoimg 
men of the present time^ they reached the Hall, puff- 
ing and panting, and there found Mr. Sonderling 
waiting for them, deep as usual in his own thoughts. 




CHAPTER IX. 

MISS EDITH PRICE. 

OW we must go to quite another place ; but 
first we must say the reader has been very 
good and very patient with us. Many a time 
they must have said to themselves, " We wish, quite 
as much as Lady Sweetapple, to have this mystery 
cleared up about Miss Edith Price. Is she a lady, 
or a low-lived person such as Mrs. Crump imagined 
herP" Dear reader, do you think we should take 
you into bad company P Why will you not put faith 
in us to bring you through a story which shall offend 
no one P Tou may take our word for it, Miss Edith 
Price is a thoroughly respectable person ; and if any 
proof were needed of it, we may tell you that she 
lived with her mother at No. — , Lupus Street. 
"But the mother might not be respectable,'* you 
object. We tell you they were both respectable — 
both mother and daughter; but they were very 
poor. Poverty, we have it on high classical au- 
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thority, made men ridicalous in old times ; and really, 
with all our Christianity, we are not sure that it 
does not make men just as ridiculous now in the 
nineteenth century. In London we should like to 
know what can a poor man do. If you say that 
every poor man can support himself in London, we 
are glad to hear it ; but if we are to believe you, 
what becomes of our heavy rates, which increase, 
year after year, in geometrical progression ? ** Oh, 
but," you say, " a respectable poor man." We are 
glad to hear it again ; but if a respectable poor man 
can support himself here in this Babel, which we 
altogether deny, what, we ask, is a poor respectable 
woman to do, especially if she has been bom and 
bred a lady — can she support herself? We trow 
not. " Oh yes, she can," you will say ; " she can go 
out as a governess." Yes! the mockery of it — go out 
as a governess ! A young and tender woman — mind 
you, she must be young, for no mother, if she can 
help it, will have an old governess — yes, a young 
and tender woman has to compass square and street, 
rushing hither and thither, across parks and along 
crowded thoroughfares, without food or rest — ^and all 
for what? — ^to teach idle and ignorant and wilful 
children for half-a-crown an hour — a magnificent 
support ! and this only, remember, provided she can 
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get enough of it. If she is not very successful and not 
have kind friends — for, strange to say, some people 
are kind even to governesses — she may only have 
one pupil a day, for whom she has to walk about in 
all weathers lest cab or onmibus should swallow up 
her half-a-crown, or five shillings if she's so lucky 
as to get so high pay. Tes, she may go out as a 
governess, and that is about all she can do. She 
might, of course, go out as a "young lady" in a bar- 
maid's place, or as another "young lady" in a refresh- 
ment room or a tobacconist's shop; or she might be a 
" young lady " at a milliner's, as Eate Kickleby was, 
with what result we all know. But then these are 
positions which no young lady born and bred could 
take. If she emigrates to Australia, they will tell 
her young ladies are a drug ; there is no work to be 
had for them ; they are not even fit for wives — a 
settler's wife should be of ruder and rougher and 
coarser stock. So your real young lady has to come 
back to England rather worse than she went. What 
becomes of all the poor young ladies no one can tell. 
One thing is certain— they can't Uve choaply in the 
country, as they used in the days before railways, for 
London prices have come down from town with 
the iron road and established themselves everywhere; 
so that cheapness, like modesty, has fled to heaven. 
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where we hope to renew our acquaintance with both 
of them some of these days. 

We have got so far, therefore, in our inquiries as 
to Edith Price. She and her younger sister lived 
with their mother. They were poor, but very 
respectable, and they did nothing for their living, 
for Edith was only just old enough to make up her 
mind to go out as a governess; indeed, she was 
trying hard to go out, but could hear of nothing to 
suit her. How then did they live? and who 
supported them? Harry Fortescue and Edward 
Vernon, " We ought to blush to write it," you say, 
Mrs. Propriety. Not at all; it is rather you that 
ought to blush, horrid old hag, for your wicked 
suggestion. Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon 
supported both these yoimg ladies, and, more than 
that, their bed-ridden mother also, out of that com- 
petence with which they were cursed. We do not 
blush for them, but are proud of them— it was their 
great virtue and not their vice. Yes, they sup- 
ported this helpless family; and, more than that, 
not a soul knew of their generous act, save those 
three lone women. You see at once, therefore, that 
they were capable of noble deeds, these two idle 
young men, for they did it out of their compara- 
tively small income. It would have been nothing 
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for Lord Pennyroyal. He might have written them 
off a cheque for £20,000, and so revealed himself to 
the widow and her orphans as a special Providence, 
and never missed it. The only difference was that 
Lord Pennyroyal did not do it out of his superfluity, 
but Harry and Edward out of their deficiency. 
And it shall be remembered unto them for good in 
this story at least. 

On that morning of the 3rd of June, while Lord 
Pennyroyal was instructing Harry and Edward how 
to make money out of their old hats, Edith Price 
and her little sister Mary were sitting by their 
mother's bed-side^ in their lodging on the second 
floor of No. — , Lupus Street, 

''Has it come this morning, Edith P" asked her 
mother in a faint voice. 

"No, mother," said Edith. "It is very odd; 
Mr. Fortescue is so regular. I can't think what 
can have happened." 

" The last week's rent is owing," said Mrs. Price, 
in the same low voice. 

" Yes, mother, and the baker and the butcher have 
to be paid." 

" I know it," said Mrs. Price. " Bitter is the 
bread eaten by almsgiving, but bitterer still is it to 
have nothing wherewith to buy bread." 

VOL. II. K 
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" It will come, mother — I mean the cheque," said 
Edith ; " and then you know I hope soon to be able 
to go out as a governess, and support you and 
Mary." 

Having said this, she bent over and kissed her 
mother's wan drawn face, and went away into her 
own room and wept bitterly. 

But those were not Peter's tears ; he denied his 
Master, but Edith Price had only denied herself. 
Hers was a hard life of self-denial, and almost 
privation, and if she wept now it was not for sin, but 
for shame and sorrow that she had not wherewithal 
to pay her way. 

We, of course — and the reader, who, however 
straitlaced, is, we hope, by this time convinced 
that in introducing him to the Prices we are not 
leading him or her into bad company — we well 
know the reason why the cheque never came. We 
know how anxious Edward was that it should go, 
and how Harry had answered that he had sent it in a 
letter. We also know, from the confession of Mrs. 
Crump, what became of the letter; and as she 
mentioned the cheque, this is a further proof that 
the story she told her mistress was true, and that 
the letter had really been burnt down-stairs at High 
Beech. We also see that what is one person's fun 
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is another's grief, and how those high jinks and 
scrambling for letters in the housekeeper's room 
led to real misery in Lupus Street. 

" I must write a letter to Mr. Fortesoue," said 
Edith. " It will kill mother if the rent and bills 
are not paid." 

To say was to do with Edith Price — thoroughly 
feminine, she was a woman of action ; but when she 
shook the tears out of her eyes and sat down to 
write, she said — 

** How stupid I am ! when he last wrote he said he 
was going out of town. I must go to his chambers 
to find out his address. He must have written, and 
there must be some mistake." 

" I am going out a little step, mother," said 
Edith. " I sha'n't be very long ; Mary will sit by 
you till I come back." 

"Go, darling," said her mother, in a faint 
voice. " Mind and take care of yourself in the 
streets." 

" Yes, mother," said Edith, and she was gone. 

Lupus Street is not a very lively place. We say 
this with the fear of the Lupine race before our eyes 
— who, we believe, fancy it is an extremely pleasant 
place. Retired butlers, not of the Ormonde family, 
but limping Podagers, full of ale and years, take 
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houses there and let out lodgings. Widows of 
clerks in the Customs, or superannuated clerks 
themselves, take houses there, and do the same 
thing. They are very worthy people, doubtless, but 
worthiness does not always go hand in hand with 
cheerfulness, either in town or country. Certainly 
it is not so in Lupus Street^ with its box-like houses 
and its " lodgings to let " stuck up at the parlour- 
window of every other house which is not a shop. 

Mrs. Nicholson, the landlady of the house where 
Edith Price lodged, was a very good woman ; but 
she had a drunken husband, from whom she was 
separated all the week till Saturday night, when he 
used to pay her a visit, more than half-seas over, and 
refuse to leave the house till she had paid him what 
he called his allowance. Think of that, you masters 
and mistresses who are now and then vexed with 
drunken servants, and think they give you so much 
trouble ! Remember the condition of a woman with 
a drunken husband who insists on seeing her every 
Saturday night. Mr. Nicholson was what might be 
called Mrs. Nicholson's absent trouble; and her 
present one, from which she was never parted, 
was a family of six or seven children, which the 
generous Nicholson had begotten and then left her 
to bring up. '^Oh,** said Mrs. Tanner, a great 
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friend of Mrs. Nicholson — "which it was from 
' having been in the same service with her " — " if the 
male men was only like them male birds we read 
of, which^it is their rule to look after all the young 
ones themselves, the female birds having no trouble, 
then Mrs. Nicholson might a got some good out 
of her good-for-nothing husband, which at present 
he was of no kind of use to her/' 

In this somewhat involved sentence, or at least 
in the doctrine of the rights of wives laid down 
in it, we entirely agree ; and if we ever have to 
create the world over again, we will take care 
to make all husbands do their duty, and, let us 
add, wives also. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Nicholson," said Edith Price, 
as her landlady opened the door for her. " I sha'n't 
be very long away." 

"Bless her pretty face," said Mrs. Nicholson. 
"If men are men, she won't be long before she 
gets a husband. But as men go," she said with a 
sigh, "perhaps she's just as well without one." 

Mrs. Nicholson was right. . Edith Price was a 
very pretty girl, rather slight, very dark, almost 
too dark, with an olive skin, and great black eyes 
and real black hair — but not that scrubbing*brush 
Spanish hair, real soft black glossy hair, and plenty 
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of it. She was the sort of girl that men looked back 
after when they passed her as she walked along the 
street, though no man conld say that Edith had oyer 
looked back herself, or given any man the least 
encouragement. There was a natural dig^ty and 

grace about her which protected her, and she always 

« 

said that it did not the least matter if one walked 
alone in London, so that one walked straight on 
as fast as possible without looking either to the 
right or to the left. 

So there she is, scudding away along the shady 
side of Lupus Street to take the boat at Pimlico 
Pier for the Temple, all to find out at Harry's 
chambers where Harry Fortescue was. 

"I don't think I've ever been so far alone," 
said Edith; "but it doesn't matter, I shall be 
home to dinnef ." 

She just caught the steamer at the pier as 
it came up, and was in half a minute seated 
on the deck. Away sped the boat to Lambeth 
Pier, and then shooting across the stream, through 
one of the arches of Westminster Bridge, to West- 
minster Pier, and so on to Hungerford, Waterloo 
Bridge, and finally the Temple. The tide was 
running down, and the weather fine. Altogether 
she rather enjoyed her "ride" in the steamer, as 
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a fat old woman by her side called it, and she 
was soon tripping up those horrid steps at the 
end of Essex Street, which the sooner they are 
pulled down the better. . 

''I shall soon know all about it, and I will 
write the letter, and Mr. Fortescue will get it 
to-morrow; that will be Saturday, and he will 
send the cheque at once by morning mail, and we 
shall get it on Saturday night, and Mrs. Nicholson 
will have her money before Mr. Nicholson comes." 

It is not far from Essex Street to Pump Court, 
with its chained-up pump, formerly so fiimous for 
pure water^ now merely a gas and sewage trap. 
But there was still the inscription at the foot 
of the pump, "Nothing whatever is to be thrown 
into this sink," as though the water of that pump 
were, as the well Zem Zem, of priceless worth. 
If Edith had known Latin she might have paused 
to construe another inscription on the portico facing 
you at the end of Pump Court, which tells how 
the old colonnade of the Templars having been 
destroyed by fire, these new erections, " nova htBc^^ 
had been raised at the cost of the Middle Temple ; 
where please to admire the conceit of the " ncm, 
k4BCy* and then wonder at the taste which could 
supply the place of a splendid mediaeval cloister 
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. . . . / 

by 8uch an architectural absurdity as those columns^ 
and, after all, hare the face to boast of them. , 

But Edith Price could not read Latin, and 
so she was spared all criticism on the bad taste 
of those Benchers two centuries ago. One would 
think our modern Benchers would hare let such 
an inscription perish by time and dirt ; but no, they 
continue to boast of their new erection, and every 
two or three years the inscription is repainted, and 
will be repainted, we suppose, as long as the Temple 
exists 

This is what we see and say eyery time we 
pass through Pimip Court. That ^^nova huec'* is 
an eyesore to us, and we would do like the Pha- 
risees, and pass by on the other side if we could ; 
but we can't, so we hare to see it and endure 
it every day. But Edith saw none of these things. 
She thought not of pump or cloister or in-< 
scription, but only of getting to Harry Fortes- 
cue's chambers as fast as ever she could. " I shall 
soon get the address," she said as she ran up 
t/O the first floor, to the serious inconvenience of 
an old laundress, who was crawling down-stairs 
like a black-beetle, with a pitcher in her hand — 

**I beg your pardon," said Edith, going up 
two stairs at a time. 
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"Now I shall have it/' she said for the third 
and last time. But when she saw the door, on 
which was written "Mr. H. Portescue, Mr. E. 
Vernon," she found it fast closed; the "oak was 
sported," in fact, to use an Oxford phrase. There 
was no getting in by knocking or hammering, 
and out of the slit for the letters hung a grimy 
label, on which was written "Gone into the 
country to sessions. Return in half an hour." 

Now if Edith Price had been a clerk in the 
Temple, or even a barrister in that cobwebby 
place, she would have known that if Harry For- 
tescue had really gone to sessions, he was not 
likely to be back in half an hour. But she was 
not a clerk or a barrister, but a young lady of 
nineteen, and so she believed the label, and went 
away, saying — 

"It's very provoking. I must come back in 
half an hour, and then I shaU get the address." 

So she went oflf and walked through White- 
friars, looking for St. Paul's, which she knew 
was somewhere there. When she ^merged from 
the ancient Alsatia, the most improved part of 
London in late years, she got into Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and then she asked a policeman her 
way to St. Paul's. 
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"St. Paul's, miss?" said the gallant policeman. 
" You must be a stranger. Why, the way to St. 
Paul's is up Ludgate Hill; but you can see the 
dome, and the ball and cross up yonder, if you 
will only lift your head." 

So Edith lifted her head and looked as he pointed, 
and sure enough there was the top of St. Paul's 
before her. 

"Thank you: now I know my way," she said, 
and tripped off. 

"A very likely girl that," said the policeman, 
using a common expression ; though, except that 
it is a term of admiration, we have never been 
able to find out its exact meaning. 

So Edith Price mounted Ludgate Hill, and 
got to the front of St. Paul's, and actually found 
her way in and saw what was to be seen inside 
for nothing, and the vergers wanted her to see 
all that was to be seen for something, and even 
to go up into the ball and cross; but poor Edith 
had only sixpence in her pocket, and she knew 
that would :got . go very far with vergers, and 
besides, she was getting hungry. 

After she had seen the really hideous monu- 
ments in St. Paul's, and felt the cold shudder we 
all experience in that magnificent, but most un- 
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ecclesiaBtical building, she thought^ " The label said 
return in half an hour. It must be quite twenty 
minutes since I left Pump Court. I'll go back, 
and this time I am sure I shall get the address." 

So down Ludgate Hill she trotted. Yes, trotted 
is the word, she went so very fast ; and in Bridge 
Street she saw the same policeman, who gave hor 
a nod, and said to himself, '' There goes that likely 
girl back again ; " and she soon threaded the lanes 
of Whitefriars, and passed through the Temple 
Gate, and flew across King's Bench Walk and 
into Tanfield Court, for she thought, '* If I'm not 
back in half an hour perhaps I sha'n't get the address 
after all." Under the colonnade she flew, and 
up the stairs to the first floor, and what do you 
think she saw P Why, the same label sticking out 
its ugly lip from the slit in the door, and again 
telling her, " Gone into the country to sessions. 
Return in half an hour." 

*' How provoking I " said Edith again. " Can 
Mr. Fortescue or his clerk have come in and gone 
out again, or has no one been here since I went 
to St. Paul's P " 

Just then she heard a slow heavy step on the 
stairs, and as she looked round she saw the same 
old laundress crawling ^up - stairs even more like 
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a black-beetle than she seemed before, for she 
was much more grimy. What she had done in 
that half hour is not recorded, but she looked as 
though she had spent it in a heap of cinders, 
rolling herself over and over, to make the colour 
cling to her. 

But this aged Cinderella was as precious to Edith 
Price just then as any princess with a diamond 
slipper. No doubt she was Mr. Fortescue's servant, 
and could tell her where he was. 

When at last the grimy old heap of clothes 
had climbed up to the landing, and began to 
stare at Edith with her lack-lustre eyes, she seemed 
about to say something, but Edith anticipated her 
by asking — 

" Are you Mr. Fortescue's servant ? '' 

"No, young woman, I am not," said the old 
woman. "I belong to this staircase as laundress, 
put in here by the Honourable Society. Mr. For- 
tescue ain't in no ways my master ; but what may 
you be wanting of him ? " 

"I want to know where he is, I want to find 
him," said Edith. 

"So there is, I dessay, a many as want to find 
him, which it is not so easy to find a gay 
young gentleman. Mr. Fortescue ain't been 
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here for more than a week ; no, nor Mr. Vernon 
either. They're both gone off for a lark into the 
country.*' 

" But what* does this paper moan P " asked Edith, 
pointing to the label. 

" What does it mean P It means nothing." 

"Nothing!" said Edith. "Is all this about, 
going to sessions and returning in half an hour 
nothing P" 

" That's what it comes to, miss. My name's 
not Martha Briggs if it tells a word of truth." 

" But why, Mrs. Briggs," said Edith, ** why do 
they put it up P " 

"Why you see, my dear," said Mrs. Briggs, 
growing familiar, and patting Edith on the shoulder 
with one of her grimy paws, " the young man — that's 
Mr. Bowker — always sticks up that notice as soon 
as eyer Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Yemon go out of 
town," 

" The young man," said Edith mechanically-^ 
" what young man P " 

" Why the young man, their clerks As soon as 
they go off on their lark, their young man goes off 
on his^n. So he writes that notice in his best hand, 
and puts it up there, and never comes a-nigh the 
place till the day when he expects them back." 
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" He ought to stay here to take in briefs and 
answer questions/' said Edith. 

*' So he did ought, my dear/* said Mrs. Briggs, 
" but then he don't. As for briefs, it*B not many of 
them that comes up here. My young gentlemen 
are not regular enough like. It's Mr. Yellowjaw, 
down below, as gets all the briefs. He never goes 
to sessions, nor returns in half an hour. He 
knows better. As to questions, may I be so bold 
as to ask what question you want answering P '' 

" I want to know where Mr. Fortescue is,'' said 
Edith. " Can't you tell me P " 

" No, indeed I can't," said Mrs. Briggs. 

" Can't you let me into the chambers, that I may 
look for his address P " said Edith. 

"Not if I knows it," said Mrs. Briggs in 
terror. " Let a young lady into my gentlemen's 
chambers P Not if. I knows it, miss. What would 
the Honourable Society say, let alone Mr. Fortescue 
and Mr. Vernon, when they come to know it P " 

Then seeing how downcast Edith was, she weat 
on — for with all her griminess Martha Briggs was 

a kind-hearted old soul — 

« 

"Bless your dear heart, if you did go in you 
would see nothing but law-books and old news- 
papers, and dust and black-beetles. You won't find 
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his address, he's taken that away with him in his 
card-case/^ 

" I don't know what to do," said Edith. 

" Why don't you go to his other addresses P'^ said 
Martha Briggs. 

" What are they P " asked Edith. 

" Don't you knowP" said Mrs. Briggs oracularly. 
"Why, there's the Uniyersity Club, in Suffolk 
Street, and there's Mr. Fortescue's other lodgings in 
Pimlico." 

"Pimlico," said Edith— "why, that's where I 
have just come from." 

"Then go straight back to Pimlico, unless you 
like to call at the Uniyersity Club by the way ; and 
if you can't find out either at the Club or Pimlico, 
I'm sure I can't tell you." 

" But Pimlico is a wide place," said Edith. 

" So it is, I dessay," said Mrs. Briggs, " a very 
wide place ; but I can't tell you anything more 
particular about Mr. Fortescue's lodgings." 

" I must go to the Club, I see," said Edith. 

" So you must," said Mrs. Briggs ; " but I must 
be off to look after my Irish gentleman up-stairs, 
which it is he that sits up all night, and sleeps all 
day, so I wishes you a good morning, miss." 

And then Mrs. Briggs began to climb up another 
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flight, pitcher in hand, and muttering as she 
went. 

Poor Edith had no choice left but to go to 
the Club, and then, though the porter was very 
unwilling to give it, she found that Harry Fortescue 
lived in Eccleston Street, Pimlico. He told her, 
besides, he was sure he was out of town, as he had 
not been in the Club for days. 

So she passed along Pall Mall and across St. 
James's Park. She did not stop to admire the 
beauty of the fa9ade of Buckingham Palace, nor was 
she run over on Mr. Ayrton's new road, for it was 
not then made. Even the beauty of the trees and 
shrubs did not tempt her to loiter; she was bent 
on finding out Harry Fortescue's address, and 
on writing to him. When she got to Eccleston 
Street, Pimlico, not half a mile from Lupus 
Street, she knocked, and the door was answered 
by Mrs. Boffin in person. Mrs. Boffin was a 
lamb to EEarry Fortescue and Edward Yemen. 
They were real gentlemen, and never lodged 
after their bills, and still less after their tea and 
sugar. 

''We are made to l)e robbed," Edward said to 
Harry, ''and we can just afford Mrs. Boffin's 
larcenies. What's the good of finding her out P we 
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are very comfortable here ; and if we changed we 
might not be bo comfortable, but we should be sure 
to be robbed all the same." 

80 the lazy pair went on winking — ^morally we 
mean — at Mrs. Boffin with both their eyes, all for 
the sake of peace and quietness. 

But Mrs. Boffin was very terrible to some people. 
A lamb to her betters, she was a wolf to her 
inferiors ; and if there was one class to whom she 
considered hereelf immeasurably superior, it was 
unprotected young women. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Boffin opened the door of 
No. — , Eccleston Street, Pimlico, and saw it was only 
what she called a young person, she simply stared 
at her and said nothing. 

" Does Mr. Fortescue live here P " said Edith 
Price. 

" If he does, what do you want P" said Mrs. Boffin 
in a tone of great asperity. 

" I want his address in the country," said Edith ; 
" I want to write to him." 

" What about P " said Mrs. Boffin. 

•' That I can't tell you," said Edith, bridling up 
just a little. "Besides, you haven't told me yet 
whether he lives here." 

" Oh, haven't I, miss P " said Mrs. Boffin, with a 

VOL. II. L 
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toss of her head. '^ And suppose I don't choose to 
answer your question P" 

" That would be very cruel," said Edith in a very 
melancholy tone. 

" We're obliged to be cruel in this world," said 
Mrs. Boffin, rather softly for her. " Ladies in my 
position is forced to be cruel, especially to young 
persons whose business we know nothing of." 

'^ I'm not bound to tell you my business," said 
Edith, recovering her self-possession. 

" And I'm not bound to teU you if Mr. Fortescue 
lives here. There's no law to make me say it." 

" None, except that of Christian charity and 
kindness," said Edith reproachfully. "Perhaps, 
too, if Mr. Fortescue knew I had been asking for 
his address, and you wouldn't give it, or even tell 
me if he lived here, he mightn't like it." 

" That's your way of taking it, miss," said Mrs. 
Boffin. "But what I have to say to myself is, 
perhaps Mr. Fortescue mightn't like it if I go 
giving his address to any young person who chooses 
to come and ask for it." 

" Then you will not say ?" said Edith. 

" I will not," said Mrs. Boffin, as if all the laws 
of the Modes and Persians were rolled up and 
" bodified," if we may use the word, in her person. 
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As she said these words she slammed the door 
in Edith's face^ and retired to her back kitchen, 
remarking as she went — 

" What a pert young person ! Not bad-looking, 
though." 

Edith Price stood for a moment on the doorstep 
after this very spiteful proceeding on the part of 
Mrs. Boffin, and then slowly turned away. 

" What a very cross old woman ! " she said ; and 
then she walked away to No. — , Lupus Street, heavy 
at heart, for she had spent all the day in trying to 
find Harry Fortescue's address, and had not suc- 
ceeded. 





CHAPTER X. 

IX WHICH THES£ ARE SOXE 'EXPLASATIOISS. 

I HEN the waDdng-party readied the Hall — 
which they did at the very hour that Edith 
Price was^ having that interriew with Mis. 
Briggs on the landing in Pump Court — they found 
Lord Pennyroyal and Sir Thomas returned firom the 
model &rm, and Mr. Sonderling walking ahout on 
the terrace in his usual reflective mood. 

'* Luncheon will be ready directly. Lady Sweet- 
apple/' said Plorry, '' and papa can't bear to wait ;" 
and as she said this, she dashed up-stairs, hoping 
that Lady Sweetapple would not be down in time to 
have any tete^d-tete with Harry Fortescue. 

As for Amicia, she was aknost for the moment as 
reflective as Mr. Sonderling. She was no snob ; yet 
she could not help feeling that if Mr. Sonderling 
had not turned up in that strange way at High 
Beech, that confession of her maiden name, and her 
father's position at the Deaf and Dumb College 
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might have been spared her. But she had her con- 
solation even in Florry's triumph. 

"I like Harry Fortescue," she said to herself. 
'' He did not seem to think it mattered in the least 
whether my name was Smith and my father a doctor 
in an asylum. Yes, men are so much more charit- 
able than women; that's why I like them, and 
especially Harry Fortescue." 

She changed her walking-dress quickly, leaving 
Mrs. Crump little opportunity to exercise her craft ; 
but still she was beaten by Florry, who, according 
to Palmer, just tossed her things off and on any 
how, and then ran down-stairs long before the gong 
sounded. She found most of the party in the hall, 
Mrs. Marjoram listening to Mr. Beeswing's account 
of the conversation by the river, and Lord Penny- 
royal telling Mr. Marjoram all about the model 
farm. When Lord Pennyroyal once got on arterial 
drainage, he was as lengthy as a Cheshire squire 
upon old meadow and cheesemaking. The conver- 
sation between the cousins had been going on 
for some time, and seemed, humanly speaking, 
likely to last for ever ; but between the two fires — 
we mean between Mrs. Marjoram's tongue and Lord 
Pennyroyal's discourse — Florry found an oppor- 
tunity of going up to Mr. Sonderling. 
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"I am 80 glad to see you, Mr. Sonderling. I 
want you to tell me all you know about Lady Sweet- 
apple when she was Miss Smith/' 

" That would indeed be a long story," said Mr. 
Sonderling. '' I have suffered much from Miss 
Smeess.*' 

" What did she make you suffer P " asked Florry. 
" Do tell me. "Was she a great flirt P " 

" She was an angel to me once,'* said Mr. Sonder- 
ling mournfully, " and then she was a demon." 

*' How could she be both P " said Florry. 

" Very lightly — what you call easily," said Mr. 
Sonderling. " Consider the ancients. "Was not the 
demon of Socrates also an angel — an emanation of 
the everlasting ghost P" 

'^ The everlasting ghost P" said Florry. " I really 
do not understand." 

" That is because your eyes are blind and your 
ears dull," said Mr. Sonderling solemnly ; " because 
you do not understand your own nature and your 
own tongue." 

" Really," said Florry, " I think I do understand 
my own tongue when it says anything." 

" "What do you understand by the Holy Ghost P " 
said Mr. Sonderling. 

"The HoLv Ghost is the third Person in the 
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Blessed Trinity/' said Florry, like a dear little 
High Churchwoman as she was. 

''So the Christian Formalists say/' said Mr. 
Sonderling scornfully ; " but what does ghost 
mean P " 

" It means ghost/' said Florry doggedly. ^ 

'' But if you were to hear a man say he had seen 
a ghost, what would he mean P " 

"A disembodied spirit, I suppose/' said Florry. 

*' Oh/' said Mr. Sonderling, putting his forefinger 
oracularly up to the side of his nose, " now we have 
caught him." 

Caught what P " said Florry. 
The meaning of ghost," said Mr. Sonderling. 
** He means spirit ; and when I said the * everlasting 
ghost^' I meant the everlasting spirit, from whom 
the angels and the demons also are an emanation." 

But Florry had no notion of being led away into 
the regions of emanations and ghosts ; she wanted 
practical knowledge of Lady Sweetapple and her 
works, and so she tried to bring Mr. Sonderling back 
to common sense by asking — 

'' But Miss Smeess, was she an angel P " 

'' Ach I " said the German, with another of his 
deep sighs, " I will you a story tell. When I was 
nineteen, and a student at Heidelberg — ^but see, 
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there she comes, gUding down the staircase, not a 
ghost, but a body. I cannot, and I dare not." 

With these words he retired into his inner man, 
and poor Florry was left as puzzled and as ignorant 
of his early relations to Lady Sweetapple as before. 

'^ Dear Miss Carlton, how charming you look after 
your walk ! " said Lady Sweetapple. " The sun has 
not burnt you in the least. It always catches my 
face in spite of my three yeils." 

This was said in the gentlest way ; but the fact 
was, that Lady Sweetapple meant to let Florry 
know that her face was redder than it ought to haye 
been. For the sun had caught Florry's face just a 
little, and the excitement of talking to Mr. Sonder- 
ling had flushed it from within, so that she looked 
as if she were a great deal burnt ; very much, in 
fact, as young ladies look who have been to the 
races. 

" Is my face very red, Alice P " said Florry as they 
went in to luncheon, '^ that odious woman has been 
telling me it is. I must say I feel like a Bed 
Indian." 

" Yes, darling, I must say it is a little red. You 
take no care of your complexion out of doors, and in 
the house you are always exciting yourself, and 
lighting what I call the fire inside. How can you 
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expect your face to be anything but red P But 
never mind, it will wear off when you are happier." 
" When will that be P " a&ked Florry, 
*' Oh, that depends upon yourself — who can tell ?" 
said Alice ; " all I know is, I am very happy/' 

That luncheon was as much as other luncheons 
till towards its end. It was one of those hot but 
fresh days which make eyery one very hungry in the 
country. The air acts on the digestion like bitters, 
and makes one ravenous. For some time, therefore, 
there was steady eating, even with the young 
women; for as to old ones, they generally eat as 
much as men ; appetite for food comes, with them, 
as they advance in life — the more they eat the 
more they want. Except in very rare cases, few 
women over fifty have died of spontaneous starva- 
tion. Small blame to them for this, we say. It 
does us good to see all men and women, both young 
and old, enjoy their natural food ; and we should say 
this if there were fifty thousand Mrs. Marjorams 
reading that homily on gluttony and drunkenness 
out loud to us at once. Man likes a hearty eater 
just as much as both man and Heaven a cheerful 
giver. The sound of knives and forks, the frothing 
of beer, the popping of corks as claret cup was 
made, the rattle of plates, went on then for some 
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time. Podager evidently expected every one of that 
company to do his duty, and they did it. As for 
Mr. Sonderling, he displayed some wondrous dexte- 
rity at the sword exercise in shovelling peas into 
his mouth with his knife. 

At last there was a pause in eating, and sweet 
dishes were brought round. Mixed with them 
came crab and lobsters, and Lord Pennyroyal was 
tempted to take some of the first dish, in spite of 
the protestations of Mrs. Marjoram that crab was 
the most unwholesome thing that any man, let 
alone a peer of the realm with so many thousands a 
year* on his back, could possibly eat. But Lord 
Pennyroyal, whose digestion was as good as a man's 
ought to be who has such a balance at his bankers, 
persisted in his desire, and was just breaking a claw 
of the crustacean, when Mr. Sonderling, who had 
been looking on in silent admiration, uttered these 
words — 

" Cancers to eat with decenzy is difficuld." 

" Cancers ! " said Mrs. * Marjoram, holding up 
her hands. "Who ever heard of any one eating 
cancers P " 

" They are most deligiouz," said Mr. Sonderling ; 
" but I give in that they are very sickness- 



causing.'' 
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'^They are a disease in themselves/' said Mrs. 
Marjoram. " One can't eat a disease/' 

" I did once know a man/' went on Mr. Sonder- 
ling, '' who did eat cancers in the beautifuUest 
manner. His fingers, when he had done eating 
them, were never smutty, and he ever broke them in 
the just places." 

** What does he mean P " said Mrs. Marjoram to 
Mr. Beeswing. 

'' He means what he says, no doubt," said Mr. 
Beeswing, wishing to torment the tormentor of 
Marjoram. " I don't see why one should not eat a 
disease ; and then, think of the livers out of which 
Strasburg pics are made." 

" Don't believe him," said Florry, who considered 
Mr. Sonderling rather in the light of an ally. 
'' Mr. Sonderling only made a little mistake. No 
doubt he has looked out krebs in the dictionary, and 
seen that it means both crab and cancer, and he has 
only misapplied the name of the crustacean to the 
disease." 

'* Just so, just so," said Mr. Sonderling. " I did 
mean crab when I said cancer ; and it wondered me 
much to see my lord handle his crustacean with 
such agility." 

Even Mrs. Marjoram laughed at the mistake 
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when it was explained. There are some people 
always ready to see a joke when they are told what 
it is^ and so it was with Mrs. Marjoram and. Mr. 
Sonderling's cancers. 

After that the repast came to an ei;d, and the 
question now remained how to spend the after- 
noon till five-o'clock tea recalled the party to the 
house. 

Florry Carlton would again have tried to make 
Mr. Sonderling disclose his secret, but he was as 
timid as a fawn. When she attempted to coax him 
into the conservatory he said — 

" I have haste, miss, I have haste ; I must away.'* 

" Why go away in such a hurry?" said Lady 
Sweetapple. " I want you very much here," and 
then, to Florry's amazement, Amicia walked off 
with what she called her prey into the very con- 
servatory into which he had just refused to go. 

"Did you ever see anything like that, Alice? 
Here's Lady Sweetapple walking away with Mr. 
Sonderling under my very eyes." 

" Why not ?" said Alice. " I'm only happy that 
she does not try the effect of her fascination on 
Edward. Tou ought to be thankful that she leaves 
Harry behind her." 

*' So I should," said Florry, " if I did not think 
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that she is making her game with Harry all the 
time that she is conversing with Mr. Sonderling in 
the conservatory." 

Meantime, what had become of that lazy pair of 
friends? They had gone up into Harry's bedroom, 
and were discussing the state of affairs in general, 
and at High Beech in particular. 

" I tell you what, Edward," said Harry, " I don't 
half like the look of things. You are hard and fast 
in love with Alice Carlton. Don't deny it ; I see it 
in both your faces." 

*'I'm not going to deny it," said Edward; 
"somehow or other I am very fond of Alice 
Carlton." 

" And she knows it P" asked Harry. 

" Well, I don't know that, but I think she 
feels it," said Edward. '^ That is, I think she cares 
for me." 

" And what are you going to do ? " asked Harry. 

" I haven't thought of that," said Edward. " It's 
very jolly here, and so it will last for a day or two. 
When did we come and when are we to go away P 
I have really lost all accoimt of time since we have 
been here, except that it seems very jolly." 

"You're a miserable lotus-eater," said Harry, 
"Let me ask you one thing: do you expect to 
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marry Alice Carlton ? Why, she'll have at least a 
quarter of a million, if not more." 

" I never thought of that/' said Edward. " All I 
know is, that I like her and she likes me." 

'' I shall take you away back to town as soon as 
I can," said Harry. '' I call your conduct disgrace- 
ful — an abuse of the sacred rights of hospitality, as 
the ancient Greeks would have said." 

"Harry," said Edward solemnly, "I wish you 
would not cram the ancient Greeks down my throat 
— ^we are modems, we are not ancient Greeks. You 
are worse than old Sonderling, with his reflections, 
and his cancers, and his book-staves. I hate the 
ancient Greeks — I always did. They walked about 
without clothes. If you doubt my word, go to the 
Academy Exhibition, and see how our artists, who 
have made the lives of the ancient Greeks their 
study, represent them on canvas. Really, they have 
hardly a shirt or a shift to their backs. They are 
worse than the late Mr. VandenhofT when he played 
the ghost in Hamlet in a pocket-handkerchief. 
Parodying our German friend, one might say, ' To 
depict the anzient Greeks with decenzy is difficuld.' 
I should say it was impossible. So let us have no 
more about the ancient Greeks, whose customs and 
manners were as bad as those of the Scythians, but 
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let us enjoy ourselyes as long as we can at High 
Beech, with no homiUes or moralising/' 

" What an oration ! what a philippic to come out 
of a young man's mouth on such a hot day ! " said 
Harry. "Believe me, Ned, it was only because I 
saw you running in love without knowing it that I 
spoke in warning/' 

" All very fine," said Edward. " I think I hear 
a crocodile warning all the other beasts against 
hypocrisy and false tears. I should like to know 
what you have been doing ever since we came down 
here. If I have been making love to one woman 
since I came, you have been doing the same to 
two." 

" On my honour," cried Harry. 

*' Don't speak to me," said Edward. 

" I will speak," said Harry : " I say I am not 
making love to two women. I see two women 
who are not indifferent to me, either of whom I 
think very nice; but as to making love to them, 
my behaviour has been so passive that no one 
can call it love-making on my part." 

Do you find it pleasant P " asked Edward. 
Not so bad," said Harry, " if it will only last. 
But mark my words : trying to be good friends with 
two women who are both fond of you, is as awkward 
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a game as running with the hare and holding 
with the hounds. In the long run, no fellow can 
keep it up." 

" Why then do you try P " asked Edward. 

" Because^ I can't help it," said Harry ; " and, 
to use your own excuse, because it's very jolly." 

** Then we are agreed after all, and need not 
have had this explanation," said Edward. "We 
are both doing what we can't help. I, making 
love to one charming young woman, and quite 
content to let the world wag on in its own way. 
With me there is no longer father or mother, 
sun or moon, land and sea, but only love for 
Alice. That's my delight. I prefer to sit by 
one woman's side; you like to sit between two, 
who are pulling their caps and tearing their hair 
for you. You are a moral sandwich, the thin 
slice of meat between two bits of bread-and-butter, 
holding your own and belonging as yet to neither. 
Take care the one or the other doesn't gobble 
you up. But what's the good of talking to you 
about what you don't understand? You haven't 
had an answer from Edith, I suppose." 

" How could IP" said Harry, " Why, the cheque 
only went off yesterday." 

"True, I have. quite forgotten time and space/' 
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said Edward. ''Poor thing, I do hope she will 
get the cheque all right. I say, Harry, it must 
be a dreadful thing to be so very poor." 

" Dreadful, but not degrading," said Harry. "It's 
not so bad as for a fellow with an income under 
a thousand a year to make up to a young lady 
with expectations of a quarter of a million." 

" That's not the way to look at it," said Edward. 

** Perhaps not ; but that's the way the world will 

look at it. All your friends will call you an 

adventurer." 

" None of my friends, only my enemies, Harry," 

said Edward tenderly. "Come now, you'll never 

call me an adventurer." 

"No," said Harry, "not even if you invade 
this El Dorado, and win all the golden regions 
of Lombard Street as your own." 

"That's all I care about," said Edward. "You 
and Alice, and Alice and you — you two are the 
whole world to me." 

"Was there ever such a donkey," said Harry, 
" such a downright demented Neddy ! " 

" I tell you," said Edward, " I can't help it, and 
it's so jolly." When the two friends had got so 
far in their explanations a knock came at the 
door, and when it opened Harry heard that Lady 
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Carlton wanted to know if Mr. Fortesoue and 
Mr. Vernon were ready to go out for a walk. 

" Tell her ladyship we'll be down directly," said 
Harry, and in a minute or two the two friends 
ran down that slippery staircase into the hall, 
only to find that the whole party were waiting 
for them out on the terrace. 
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CHAPTER XI. • 




AMICIA AND MR. SONDERLING. 

doubt all our readers are anxious to 
know what Lady Sweetapple said to Mr. 
Sonderling in the conservatory. We are 
fortunately enabled to gratify them on this point, 
even though we were not present. The very first 
words she said were — 

" Carl, can you forget P " 

'* I can forget nothing/' said the German. " How 
could I P '' 

" Why then did you tell Miss Carlton my name P '* 

"Because I thought you had forgotten me/* 
said Mr. Sonderling. 

"As if I ever forgot ! " said Amicia. " Do I 
not still remember the Ffingstweide, and the Es- 
chemheimer Tower, and the Bockenheimer Thor, 
and the monument to the Hessians who fell at 
Hanau, and Sachsenhausen, and the blue-coated 
Prussians, and the white-coated Austrians P " 
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'' I remember much more than that," said the 
Oerman sadly* 

^^ So do I/' 8aid Amicia, much in the same 
tone. 

^' I remember when Amicia Smeess was my hrcad^ 
mj betrothed/' 

** So do I/' said Amicia. 

**I remember when your fiEither the doctor did 
say we should make a pretty pair, and when my 
mother at Marburg began to stitch my wedding 
clothes. Do you remember that P " 

*' I do/' said Amicia. 

** And I remember, when I came back to Frank- 
fort from a visit to my parents, the shock I felt 
when I heard that an English lord had come and 
carried away my bride, and that she and her father 
were gone for ever from Frankfort without one line 
of explanation or a word of adieu. Do you remember 
these things P " 

'^ I do," said Amicia. 

"Why then do you ask me why I told Miss 
Oarlton your name, when you had thrown it 
away and forgotten me to become the wife of 
an English lord P" 

*' He was not a lord," said Amicia feebly. 

" So much the worse," said the German. " It would 
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have been some consolation to have lost my be- 
trothed to a lord. Why did you do it ? " 

"Because my father forced me," said Amicia. 
"He said it was better for me, and better for 
you, to part so; and so we left the college, and 
made no sign/' 

" It was very hard," said Mr. Sonderling. " All 
my spring-tide visions of life vanished, and I be- 
came old at once. And now the lord is dead P " 

" Sir John Sweetapple has been dead four years," 
said Amicia. "But why did you come to Eng- 
land?" 

"I could not rest in Germany after that," said 
the German. " I could not bear to tread the soil 
on which I had been so happy. I had heimweh 
of the worst kind — the hate, not the longing for 
home. My mother died soon after that. She never 
held up her head when she saw I was so unhappy. 
Then I sold all — the tobacco fabric and all that 
had been in the family one hundred an3 fifty years ; 
the first tobacco fabric in all the country round. 
With the money I came to England — for it fetched 
much money ; and since then I have lived here 
much happier than I could ever be in Germany, 
till you come here and make me unhappy all at 
once. It is a sore trial to see you again." 
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"But, Carl," said Amicia, "promise me one 
thing." 

"Anything," said the German; "though your 
behaviour often makes me reflect on the injustice 
of Providence. Why could we not have lived at 
the fabric and sold cigars, as my forefathers did, 
and then hlEtve died and left the business to our 
children as my father left it to me ? Achy Himmel! 
Providence is often very unjust." 

"Don't say that," said Amicia, "it pains my 
heart." 

" What shall I say, then ? " said Mr. Sonderling. 

"Promise never to tell any one that I was 
your betrothed." 

" I may show it in my face and accents," said 
the German, "but I have more self-respect than 
to parade my sorrows to the world. There is no 
sympathy, no mitgejuhly in this life for jilted men 
and women." 

"Very trufe," said Amicia; "and besides, what 
good would it do P We cannot recall the past." 

*' Alas, no ! we cannot," said the German. 

"Then," said Amicia, "we understand one an- 
other. We are good friends — almost as good as 
we were before; but you are not to tell any one 
what passed between us." 
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** I swear it ! " said Mr. Sonderling, grasping 
Amicia's hand ; " by all the gods, I swear it ! " 

" Swear only by one — the little god Cupid," 
said Amicia, ** and I shall believe you all the 
more." 

" By him, then, I swear ! " said Mr. Sonderling ; 
and they came out from the conservatory, both, it 
must be mentioned, looking much happier than 
when they went in. 

" We have been waiting for you ever so long," said 
Florry impatiently. "We did not like to disturb 
you, dear Lady Sweetapple, because we knew it must 
be so nice to you to meet such an old friend as 
Mr. Sonderling, and have a talk about old times. 
Nothing does one so much good sometimes as to meet 
an old friend. He can tell one so much, and so can 
we him if we choose. But, dear Lady Sweetapple, 
mamma wants so much to know if you feel equal to 
a walk this warm afternoon. You know we should 
not like you to faint again, as you did yesterday, all 
for nothing." 

"I am quite well, thank you. Miss Carlton," said 
Amicia, " quite equal to any exertion ; and indeed 
it has been a great delight to me to meet Mr. 
Sonderling again. He is not the man to cut his 
acquaintances, though their names may have been 
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Smitli and their fathers doctors before they were 
married/' 

" Oh dear no, of course not," said Florry, not at 
all surprised, perhaps, to find Amicia showing her 
teeth at last. 

*' That shows she did not like what I said," were 
Florry's words to Alice as they ran up to dress. 

Now had Lady Sweetapple been a woman like 
some other Smiths, we would not have given much 
for poor Mr. Sonderling's life. He would haye been 
poisoned with a cup of cofiee, or lured away into 
a wood to be slain like a rabbit by a blow on 
the back of his head. As sure as fate he would 
have been a dead man. But this is a very sober 
story, and Am\cia Smith was not as other Smiths. 
She preferred to effect her purpose — ^which, you 
all of you know, is to marry Harry Fortescue — 
by more legitimate, though not less certain, means. 
A moment or two had conyinced her that she 
still maintained her ascendency over Mr. Sonder- 
ling's mind, and she determined at once to work 
upon his old affection, and to conceal the fact that 
she and the dreamy German cigar-maker had been 
anything more than acquaintances at Frankfort. 
You see, too, she was only just before Florry, who 
had all but wormed her secret out of Mr. Sonderling. 
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and in fact still hoped to do so. So far, therefore, 
as the struggle for Mr. Sonderling and his informa- 
tion was concerned, Amicia had carried the day. 
She had a right to be proud, she thought, of her 
influence ; and altogether she went up to get ready 
for the walk in a much better frame of mind than 
when she came down to luncheon. She would have 
been very nearly quite happy had it not been for 
that horrid Edith Price, who haunted her in such a 
way that she felt she could take no rest till that 
mystery was cleared up. " It shall be done to-day 
out walking," she said, as she again descended that 
black and slippery staircase. 





CHAPTER Xn. 

EDITH PRICE PUTS IS AS ADTEKTISElfEXT. 

|0W we must go back to Edith Price, whom 

we left almost in despair after that interview 

with Mrs. Boffin. She had wasted a whole 

day, and was still miable to commnnicate with Harry 

Fortescue. 

As soon as she got to Xo. — , Lapns Street, she 

went to the bedroom which she and Mary occupied — 

for she was afraid to make her mother more ill by 

telling her unpleasant news. But the walls of 

lodging-houses are thin, their ill-fitted stairs creak 

and groan, and sounds, howeyer slight, are heard all 

over them. Besides this, the ears of invalids are 

sharp ; and Mrs. Price was anxious about Edith and 
her mission. It was not long, therefore, before 

Edith Price heard her mother's faint voice asking 

for her. 

Of course all of you have been shocked at the 

notion of a pretty young girl like Edith Price run- 
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ning over half the town to a young gentleman's 
chambers, pursuing him to his club and his lodg- 
ings, and exposing herself to all kinds of risks, 
imputations and temptations. It is the sort of 
thing, you say, you never wish to see your daughters 
doing. "We re-echo your wish, and fervently pray 
that none of your daughters may ever be placed in 
a like position. All we add is, that if they are, we 
trust they may come as well out of their trials as 
Edith Price. And here let us ask, what else could 
she have done P She had no one to send, so she had 
to go herself. Of course you would have sent off a 
messenger, a running footman, a commissionnaire, to 
do your bidding ; but it must be remembered that 
Edith Price had no messenger ; after she had paid 
for the steamer she had but sixpence in her pocket, 
and that would not go very far either in cabs or 
commissionnaires. Nor do you — you people who roll 
about in your carriages, protected by tall footmen — 
know how very often the rest of the world, and 
especially of the world of women, find themselves 
just in the same position as Edith Price. They 
have no one to do what they want done, and so they 
are obliged to do it themselves. Many "young 
persons," as Mrs. Boffin said, come to degradation 
and disgrace in the process, the more shame on those 
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who drag them down ; but there are thousands of 
others who can walk through the streets as proudly 
and as pure as Edith Price, to whom the very know- 
ledge that they have work to do is at once a motive 
and shield. To all you good people, therefore, who 
have been expecting something dreadful to happen 
to Edith Price on her long and lonely walk, it must 
be a great consolation to find that her troubles 
were not increased by any indiscretion of her own. 
She had not succeeded in her object, and that was 
the only point in which she was worse off when she 
returned than when she left Lupus Street. 

"Did you find the address, Edith dear?" said 
her mother. 

" No, mother,'* said Edith, "all my trouble was in 
vain. I could not find Mr. Fortescue's address at 
his chambers, his club, or his lodgings." 

It was no use, Edith thought, to vex her mother 
by telling her more precisely what had happened, 
and least of all by saying anything of the insulting 
behaviour of Mrs. Boffin. 

'* It is very provoking," said Mrs. Price. 

" That's just what I said ever so many times," 
said Edith. "But I am tired of saying it any 
more. Let us now think what is best to be 
done." 
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" I cannot bear to let to-morrow night pass 
without paying the rent," said Mrs. Price, " to say 
nothing of the weekly bills." 

^' I think I had better ask Mrs. Nicholson what is 
best to be done," said Edith. " She is a good, kind- 
hearted woman, and if it was not for her husband 
she would care nothing for the rent." 

"Yes," said her mother; "but I am too proud 
to go on running in debt with her. It is bad 
enough to feel that we owe so much to Mr. For- 
tescue and Mr. Vernon." 

" He says it's a pleasure and an honour, and so 
does Mr. Vernon," said Edith. 

" A pleasure and an honour, but not to us, Edith," 
said Mrs. Price. " Our only excuse is that, for the 
present, we have no other refuge but those two 
young men." 

" It is no misfortune to be poor," said Edith. 

" The greatest of all," said Mrs. Price. 

"Well, mother," said Edith, unwilling to prolong 
the discussion, "you try and sleep while I go 
down and get some tea, and after that I'll speak 
about it to Mrs. Nicholson." 

So Edith went down into their sitting-room, a 
back room on the drawing-room floor, and then she 
sat down on the dingy sofa and rang the bell with the 
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dusty tawdry bell-rope, and in a moment or two 
Mrs. Nicholson appeared. 

" Can I do anything for you. Miss Edith ?" 

Observe the " Miss Edith," which was a term of 
respect so very different from the "my dear'* of 
Martha Briggs, or the plain " miss " of Mrs. Boffin. 

" If you could give me a cup of tea and some 
bread-and-butter I should be so much obliged, for 
I have had nothing to eat since breakfast." 

" Nothing since breakfast, and it's now past five ! 
Dear heart, you must be a'most famished. I'll 
bring you a cup of tea in two minutes. We've just 
had ours down in the kitchen." 

"Thank you so much, Mrs. Nicholson," said 
Edith, as the good woman vanished, full of alacrity 
to bring up the tea. 

" Dear wo^lan ! " said Edith — " so very different 
from Mrs. Boffin. I wonder how it is that women 
are so different." 

In two minutes — yes, certainly, in less than two 
minutes — Mrs. Nicholson reappeared with a tray, 
on which was not a cup of tea, but a whole teapot, a 
loaf and butter> and the inevitable little jug of 
London particular sky-blue. 

It was not a magnificent repast^ but it had, in the 
way in which it was brought, all the heartiness and 
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generosity of a feast. No prime warden of a City 
company, no Fishmonger or Goldsmith, on the 
grandest banquet of the year, was more noble in his 
manner of dispensing a princely hospitality than 
Mrs. Nicholson of Lupus Street. 

" Now do sit down, Miss Edith, and rest yourself. 
You look quite pale and thin after your walk ; and 
well you may. You wasn't made to tramp along 
the streets — ^leastwise while the weather is so hot. 
Sorry I am that the tea has stood so long on the 
second water. But it's not so bad, this Kaisow ; it 
takes the water beautifully when you don't drain the 
pot. Never drain the pot. Miss Edith, whatever you 
do — ^it's the only rule for tea-making. My poor 
mother used to say, * Betsy, never drain the pot.' " 

" I am afraid, Mrs. Nicholson," said Edith, " that 
our pot is drained in more ways than one." 

"Which waysP" said Mrs. Nicholson, looking 
puzzled, for she was not good at metaphors. Very 
good ailong the road, but soon foundered if you took 
her across country. 

" I mean," said Edith, " that we have not paid 
you the rent due on the 1st of June." 

" Oh, Miss Edith, pray don't think about that 
trifle ; drink your tea and don't drain the pot. If 
it wasn't for Mr. Nicholson I shouldn't care if you 
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neTer paid me. It is so nice to haTe real ladies in 
the house." 

" It is just Mr. Nicholson/' said Edith, " that 
makes me so anxious. If he comes to-morrow night 
and makes a disturbance P '' 

" If he comes ! '* said Mrs. Mcholson. " He's 
sure to come. No clock strikes twelTe at noon so 
regular as Mr. Nicholson comes here every Saturday 
night. He says what's his is mine, and mine his, 
and he knows his rights, and means to have them, 
which is half the rent." 

" I know it," said Edith, " and that's just why I 
want to pay you your rent before he comes." 

*' But how can you pay if you haven't got it P 
Why can't you make your mind easy P " said Mrs. 
Nicholson. " Let the rent run another week, and 
never mind Mr. Nicholson and his rights. You'll 
pay when you can, and the best can do no more." 

" I must try and find Mr. Fortescue's address," 
said Edith, "and I want you to help me', Mrs. 
Nicholson." 

" Be sure I'll help you all I can, Miss Edith," 
said Mrs. Nicholson. " I'm only afeard it'll be 
little help you'll get out of me." 

" I have been thinking," said Edith, " that I had 
better put an advertisement in the second column 
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of the Time%^ and then Mr. Forteecue will be sure to 
see it." 

"That's the gentleman — ^begging your pardon," 
said Mrs. Nicholson — "as pays your mamma her 
annuity." 

Yes," said Edith, " his name is Fortescue." 
And a very good name too," said Mrs. Nicholson 
. with dignity. " I was a born Devonshire woman. 
Miss Edith, and there's never a family as stands as 
high in all the West country as Fortescue." 

" Mr. Fortescue is of that family," said Edith. 

"I felt sure he were," said Mrs. Nicholson. 
" We'm all proud of the Fortescues down in North 
Devon." 

"Well," said Edith, "I want to put an adver- 
tisement into the^7Y?72^d where Mr. Fortescue may read 
it. There must be some mistake about the money." 

"Dear heart, how dever !" said Mrs. Nicholson. 
" I'd a never thought of that, though they do say 
we be all wise down in the West." 

" I will write the advertisement, if you will take 
it to the Time^^ office and pay for it; for," said 
Edith bitterly, " I have only sixpence in the 
world." 

"How much will it be?" said Mrs. Nicholson. 
" It'll cost a mint of money, I'll be bound." 
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« I am sure I don't know," said Edith. " Ten 

* 

shillings, perhaps/' 

" Well," said Mrs. Nicholson, " I see I shall have 
to go to the bank." 

" The bank ! " said Edith in surprise — " what 
bank ? " 

" A very good bank, though it's not quite as rich 
as the Bank of England," said Mrs. Nicholson with 
a genial smile — the smile that the consciousness of 
having money in hand always brings to the face. 
'' My bank, Miss Edith, is an old stocking in which 
I keeps all the money I save, and which Mr. 
Nicholson does not lay his hands on. It's not very 
full, but there's enough in it to pay for your 
advertisement, I daresay. So I'll just take a 
sovereign out of the bank, and be off to the City in 
the train, and get it in to-night." 

"You're so good, Mrs. Nicholson," said Edith, 
"I am sure I don't know how to thank you 
enough." 

"It's a pleasure to take trouble for you. Miss 
Edith," said the landlady ; " and do now finish your 
tea, and eat your bread-and-butter, and then just lie 
down on the sofa, and have a good rest." 

" You forget I must first write the advertisement," 
said Edith. " I do not yet know what it will be." 
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" Then do just think of it while I put on my 
bonnet and shawl," said Mrs. Nicholson. " There's 
no time to be lost if that advertisement is to go in 
to-morrow/* 

Again Edith said, " What a dear woman ! " and 
then she took a pen and sat down to write the 
advertisement. 

"If I don't make it clear enough," she said, 
" Mr. Fortescue will not understand it. "Will this 
do, I wonder P " 

Then she wrote — 

" Mr. Fortescue is requested to communicate at 
once to Miss Price." 

" No, that won't do — that's too clear, and he might 
not like it ; but it must be clear all the same." 

Then she tried again — 

<' Lupus Street. 

"Mr. H. F e is requested to communicate 

at once with E. P. The cheque has not arrived." 

" That will do," said Edith. " If any one in the 

house finds out that H. F e means Mr. Fortescue, 

they will never guess what E. P. means, and so his 
secret will be safe. He will understand the last part 
of course." 

So by the time Mrs. Nicholson was ready, the 
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advertisement was neatly written out, and oflF that 
good woman posted with it — a living proof that all 
lodging-house keepers are not as Mrs. Boffin, who 
would never have thought of doing such a service 
to any young person, let alone behaving in such a 
Christian spirit in the matter of her rent. 

When Mrs. Nicholson got out of the house, she 
made a turn or two like a carrier-pigeon before it 
darts off on its flight, and then she struck out boldly 
for the Victoria Station — ^for, you must know, that 
if there was one thing more than another that Mrs. 
Nicholson detested, it was going on the sea in boats ; 
and by the sea she meant all water, fresh as well as 
salt ; and by boats, all boats, the penny boats in- 
cluded. 

" One do feel a'most smothered down in the 
ground," she said, as she took her return-ticket to 
Blackfriars ; " but, after all, it's better to be choked 
by the ground than by the sea." 

She reached Blackfriars Station with no accident, 
except that a drunken man would try to smoke in 
the third-class carriage, and tried to put his head 
out of the window through the bars, " to see if it was 
dark," as he said. But the guard made him throw 
away his pipe ; and his fellow-passengers, stout Mrs. 
Nicholson included, held him down when he had 
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almost succeeded in getting his head through the 
bars, in which case it would have been dashed off. 

" What a worrit drunken men are ! " said an old 
woman sententiously. 

*' You may well say that," said Mrs. Nicholson, 
reverting, perhaps, in thought to her own drunken 
husband, and his impending visit to-morrow night. 
"Ah, if he only knowed what I have in my bank ! " 
said Mrs. Nicholson, as she drew out her sovereign, 
and remembered with pride how many other coins 
of the same value she had left behind her in her old 
stocking. 

When she got to the advertising office, she handed 
in her bit of paper and asked what it would be. 

" Ten shillings," said tho clerk, almost mechani- 
cally, his practised eye at once guessing the value 
of the advertisement. Then, as Mrs. Nicholson put 
down her sovereign, he said, " When do you want it 
to appear P " 

" It'll be no use unless it goes in to-morrow,^' said 
Mrs. Nicholson. 

" You're just in time," said the clerk. Then he 
wrote across the bit of paper " to-morrow certain," 
and laid it aside, to be put into type at once. 

"It takes very little time to put in an advertise- 
ment," said Mrs. Nicholson, as she put her ten shil- 
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lings change into her pocket, and hastened out of 
the office on her way to the station. 

The railway carried her back to Victoria in ten 
minutes ; and in less than an hour after she had 
left No. — , Lupus Street, the worthy woman stood 
at her own door. 

" Bless me, Betsy ! " she said, as her daughter 
answered the bell, as white as a sheet, '' bless me, 
Betsy, what's the matter ? '* 

" Father 's been again," said Betsy sobbing, " and 
went up-stairs and rummaged your room, and he's 
carried off your old stocking, and he bade me tell 
you you was a g^od saving wife, and he was much 
beholden to you," and then poor Betsy burst into 
tears. 

" What, the bank gone ! You never mean that, 
Betsy P" said Mrs. Nicholson. 

" Yes, I do, mother," said Betsy, quite unable to 
utter anything more. 

"Well, I never!" said Mrs. Nicholson. That 
was all the poor woman said. 

In a few minutes she went up to see Edith Price 
and said — 

" I have done what I said I would, Miss Edith, 
and paid for that advertisement. It cost ten shil- 
lings, and they won't repeat it unless you pay 
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another ten shillings — that's their rule. But, dear 
me, Miss Edith, I'm sure you'll be sorry to hear 
that Mr. Nicholson have been here while I was 
away, and have carried off the bank and all my 
savings." 

^* Oh, I am so sorry," said Edith, with great 
feeling, "so very sorry! and when you were so 
good to me ! Can't you run after him and get it 
back P " 

" I am afraid. Miss Edith, the bank will melt like 
butter in a dog's mouth with Mr. Nicholson — 'taint 
no use running after him. The only way is to set to 
work and save again. The worst is, now he's found 
out that I have a bank, he'll be always looking 
after it." 

" What a good-for-nothing man ! " said Edith 
angrily ; but pray observe Mrs, Nicholson did not 
call him so. She could not help telling how badly 
he had behaved in her trouble at losing " the bank," 
but she was a woman of too much pride and self- 
respect to call her husband names. 

" Oh, Betsy, Betsy ! " said her mother when she 
got down-stairs, " however did you come to let your 
father get at the bank P " 

" Why, mother, father came in very cross-like, 
and said he knowed as how there was money in the 
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house. He said he smelled it^ and it was past the 
Ist of June, when you'd be haying something coming 
in ; and afiier hunting about the kitchen, he ran up- 
stairs to your bedroom in the back attic, and there 
he saw the bank lying on the chest of drawers, 
where you had left it in your hurry, and he 
snatched it up and was off, after those words as I told 
you. 

" It is very sad," said Mrs. Nicholson. 

" It is, mother," said Betsy. " I don't see the use 
of saying money at this rate." 

*' It's one's duty to save and not to spend, Betsy. 
Always lay by something for a rainy day, Betsy. 
Never drain the pot, and then there will always be 
some tea left in it. But, dear me, to think that all 
those golden sovereigns — ^twelve of them all in a 
heap — should be now on their way to the public 
house ! " 

" No, mother, there was never twelve of them P " 
said Betsy holding up her hands. 

" There was, Betsy — leastways, there was thirteen 
of them, a baker's dozen, this morning, Betsy, and 
now this ten -shilling piece is all that is left. 
It's downright dreadful ! " 

*'So it is, mother," said Betsy, the eldest-born 
of Mrs. Nicholson, in whose eyes thirteen sovereigns 
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made up a sum of untold riches. " Thirteen sove- 
reigns," she said — "thirteen sovereigns! Well, I 
never I " as she put her little brothers and sisters 
to bed — she herself being of the mature age of 
fourteen. 

When her children were gone, Mrs. Nicholson 
sat down in the back kitchen, all alone, and had 
a good cry. 

While Mrs. Nicholson was. crying, Edith Price 
was not very far off doing the same thing up in 
her back drawing-room. She was a kind-hearted 
creature, and her first thoughts were always for 
others. 

" How unjust," she said, " that this should have 
happened to this good woman, just when she was 
doing a most charitable action I She never would 
have lost her bank, if it had not been for my 
advertisement. What a luxury it would be to 
be able to make up the loss of her bank to her I 
I thought there were now laws that protected 
wives' properties from wicked husbands. I suppose 
it's the old story, and that the laws are only made 
for the strong and not for the weak. I wonder 
too why this misfortune did not happen to Mrs. 
Boffin. Perhaps her husband is sober, and she 
has no savings to lose." 
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Then retarmng to her own troubles, she 
oat lond — 

''I wonder if Mr. Fortescne will see my adver* 
tisementy and if he will understand it. I hope 
no one else except Mr. Yemon, who really is the 
same as Mr. Fortescue, will see it. I should be 
so sorry to get them into any impleasantness for 
my sake. I wonder if Mr. Fortescue will ever 
marry ; I am sure he oughtr— he is so kind and 
generous. He remembers the dead too, and poor 
people. Yes, he and Mr. Yemon have been raised 
up by Providence to help us in our necessity, and 
Heaven will remember and reward them both, I 
am sure. How wicked it is to say there is no 
Heaven ! What would earth be to the poor and 
needy if there were no Heaven to look up to P I 
do hope I shall soon go out as a governess, and 
then I will save all my money, and support motiher 
and Mary. There is no fear of my putting it 
into a bank, like poor Mrs. Nicholson. I wonder 
if I shall ever have a husband to run away with 
it. But I forget, governesses have no husbands; 
they are males and females all in one. But I 
should so like to do something for myself, and 
sometimes I do really think I should like to be 
a man; it's so easy for men! Why, when they 
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walk about the streets, no one stares at them, as 
they do at women, as though they were savages. 
Yes, I am not at all sure that I would not 
like to be a man. Dear me, I'm so tired and so 
sleepy, I'll go up-stairs and see if mother is com- 
fortable, and then I'll go up to the room where 
Mary is and go to bed." 

In a very little time after this long soliloquy, 
Edith Price was fast asleep by Mary's side, and 
her dreams, if she was not too tired to have any, 
were those of a brave and noble-hearted woman. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WALKING-PARTY AT HIGH BEECH. 




HAT walking-party at High Beech might 
have been described as a performance, as 
the play-bills say, by the whole strength 
of the company. Lord and Lady Pennyroyal went, 
and Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton, and Comit 
Pantouffles and Lady Sweetapple, and the Barkers 
and the Marjorams, and Mr. Sonderling, and Harry 
and Edward, and Florry and Alice. It had been 
remarked by Mr. Beeswing, that the only thing 
which ever moderated the rancour of Mrs. Mar- 
joram was the presence of Lord Pennyroyal. She 
seemed to think that it was wrong to revile her 
husband before the face of his cousin the peer. 
" If I were Marjoram," said Mr. Beeswing to Count 
Pantouffles, "I would always stay at Farthinghoe 
Castle or Rosemary Manor, for then I should have 
rest from trouble." 

" It is very good to say stay," said Count Pan- 
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touffles, "but it is not so easy to stay with Lord 
Pennyroyal. Twice he has asked me, and twice 
he has put me off because he had a pituite, what 
you call a cold," 

So they went along over the chase, under the 
trees, now walking now resting. Colonel Barker 
and his wife went arm-in-arm. "It is so nice 
to walk with you, Jerry, over this springy turf 

" The pleasure is quite as great to me, dear," 
returned the gallant colonel. 

"Mr, Sonderling," said Florry, "I want you 
to tell me the end of that story. That one, I mean, 
which you began before luncheon." 

"I do not remember no story," said Mr. Son- 
derling, mindful of his oath. 

"Let me have no stories," said Florry, "but 
come and tell me all you know about the 
demon." 

" I dare not," said Mr. Sonderling ; " I would not 
tell you for anything." 

" How silly you are ! " said Florry, " you never 
know your own mind." 

"Mr. Fortescue," said Lady Sweetapple, "do 
you still persist in defying meP Do you still 
stick to your Price P " 

"I will never tell you," said Harry, "and I 
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still defy you. I am ready to talk with you on 
any subject but that/' 

" Just like a man," said Amicia ; " always ready 
to talk on any subject but that which interests 
a woman more than any other." Then in a threat- 
ening voice, "Mr. Fortescue, I insist on knowing 
everything about Miss Price." 

" You may insist as long as you like," said Harry, 
" but my lips shall never tell you anything about 
that young lady." 

" Then she is a young lady," said Amicia eagerly 
— " the dark young lady in the background of whom 
the gipsy spoke." 

" I say nothing about ' a dark young lady,' or 
a background," said Harry fiercely, "but I will 
never speak to you about Miss Price." - 

" I have nearly learned all I wished to know," 
said Amicia bitterly. 

"You fancy you know a great deal, but you 
know really nothing," said Harry. 

" We shall see," said Amicia. " Perhaps I know 
more about her than you think." 

" You can know no harm of her," said Harry. 

" That depends," said Amicia tauntingly. 

All this was said while they were walking apart^ 
and while Florry was trying to coax Mr. Sender- 
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ling into telling her of his early relations with 
"Miss Smeess." All the while Amicia kept her 
eye on her old admirer, and every now and then 
threw him a look which said as much as, " There's 
a good boy." Florry, on her side, looked hard 
enough and long enough at Harry ; but he was so 
engaged in maintaining his position and defending 
Edith Price, that even Florry's looks were lost 
on him. 

Then shortly a gathering together of the company 
into closer quarters, as they dived down into a 
narrow dell, hindered all familiar intercourse, and 
the conversation became more general. 

"I should think there were truffles under these 
beeches in autumn," said Mr. Beeswing to Count 
Pantouffles. 

" Truffles ! " said the count, as if his heart were 
really touched. " Truffles ! how delicious! Do 
you track your truffles with dogs, as they do 
in Perigord, or with pigs, as in Poitou, Sir 
Thomas P " 

" I never hunt them at all. I have often heard 
that there must be truffles here, but I don't care 
for them well enough to look for them." 

"Not care for truffles 1 " said the count; "why, 
they are the delightfuUest things in the world. 
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Dindon aux trufes^ or trufes farcis a la vin de 
Maddre, O man Dieu f " 

And then the count went off into an ecstasy of 
gluttony, and took off his hat and bowed to an 
imaginary goddess of truffles — ^a sylvan divinity, 
having her fane under wide-spreading beeches. 

"What do you think of gluttony and drunken- 
ness now, my dearP^' said Mr. Marjoram to his 
wife as he heard this rhapsody of the gastronomic 
count. 

'-I think them very disgusting, and I shall 
make you read that homily again as soon as we 
get back to the house.'' 

Here Mr. Marjoram fell to the rear, and was 
heard to utter the words, " Oh, Lord ! " as he left 
his wife's side. 

Then, as they scattered again, Edward and AKce 
were left to themselves. They were the last to 
descend into that charming beechen dell, and the 
last to emerge &om it. They say the course of 
true love never runs smooth, but theirs had run 
smoothly enough during these three days. This 
was what they had got to as they stood alone 
for a minute, xmder the brow of the dell. 

" And do you love me very, very much P *' said 
Alice. 
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"Very, very much indeed," said Edward; "more 
than anything or any one in the world beside." 

"Won't Harry be jealous of me for taking 
you away from him P " said Alice, 

" Why should he P " said Edward. 

" Perhaps I might be jealous of him," said Alice. 
" I am sure I shall, if he comes between us." 

"He will not, dearest," said Edward. And so 
they passed out of the dell into the sunshine, and 
made haste to overtake the others under a huge 
oak. 

• "Come here, Alice," cried Florry, "I want 
you so much. Where have you been P " 

"Not very far off," said Alice blushing, "but 
always behind, so that you could not see us though 
we were quite close to you ; weren't we, Mr. 
Vernon P " 

"Oh, yes," said Edward, "we were quite close 
to you ; and though you could not see us, we saw 
all you did." 

"Then you saw me on a wild goose chase," 
said Florry — "or rather on a tame goose chase; 
for I was trying to get something out of that 
idiotic German, and, try what I would, I utterly 
failed." 

"What was it you wanted to knowP" asked 

VOL. II. o 
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Edward, chiefly intent at concealing the confusion 
of Alice. 

"Oh/' said Florry, "I wanted him to tell me 
all he knew about that odious woman. I mean, 
all he knew about her, when she was Miss ' Smeess/ 
as he calls her, at the College of the Deafs and 
Dumbs. But though he was on the point of telling 
me before luncheon, I have not been able to get 
a word out of him since she carried him off into the 
conservatory, and fascinated him there and then.'' 

As she said this the three were standing apart 
from the rest, but still under the shade of the 
mighty tree, which was a worthy rival of King 
Edward's Oak. Whether Edward thought that 
for the present he had gone far enough with 
Alice, we cannot say; but he left her side and 
joined the knot of men who stood round Lord 
Pennyroyal, as he was discoursing on the necessity 
of landlords invariably having wealthy tenants. To 
hear him speak, one would think the outgoings 
of his property lefk him no margin at all to live 
on. What with drainage, and repairs, and re- 
missions of rent in bad seasons, and bad debts 
every year, he really could scarcely make both 
ends tneet. He was not sure, next season, that 
he should not let his house in Grosvenor Square^ 
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and shut up Farthinghoe Castle, and live alto- 
gether in one wing of Rosemary Manor. 

''It is these double establishments and treble 
households that ruin a man/' he said. '' If I 
did not save by many minor economies, I really 
should be obliged to take the benefit of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as, in fact, I see that several peers 
of the realm have been forced to do." 

"What a good thing all this will be some of 
these days for Rosemary I '' said Mr. Beeswing to 
Sir Thomas. ''The only fear is, that when he 
gets his innings he may make the money fly 
faster than is right." 

"It will take a deal to ruin the Rosemary pro- 
perty," said Sir Thomas. " This man, who says 
he can't make both ends meet, has, besides his 
own immense estates, all in the highest state of 
cultivation, and without a shilling of debt, mort- 
gages at his bankers on landed estates in half 
the counties in England. In all probability Lord 
Pennyroyal is at this moment, as he stands there 
under that oak in forma pauperis^ the very richest 
man in all England." 

" Verily," said Count Pantouffles, " I should not 
have thought so by his clothes or his hat. Tou 
make me much astonished.^' 
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By this time most of the ladies voted they 
had enough waUdng.' It was one of those June 
afternoons when a little walking goes a very 
great way. It was proposed, therefore, that the 
ladies should return to the Hall, with any gentle- 
men who wished to go with them, while the rest 
went on with Sir Thomas and Lord Pennyroyal to 
inspect a field of sugar-beet, which had been planted 
as an experiment. 

^' I do not care for the betUnwe^y^ said Count 
Pantouffles, '^I will go back with you,'' and so 
saying; he made one of his very best bows to 
Lady Carlton. 

"We shall be very much obliged to you for 
your escort. And who else will go back with us P '' 

" I too," said Mr. Sonderling, " have weariness. 
As for the sugar-beet, I have often made his 
acquaintance in Schlesien and other places in 
Germany. By your leave, my lady, I will go back 
mit you." 

" We shall be delighted, I am sure," said Lady 
Carlton, " and who else is coming P " 

" May IP" said Edward ; " I am so tired." And 
as he said this, he resumed guard at the. side of 
Alice. 

"Three come with us then," said Lady Carlton, 
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"and the rest go with Sir Thomas. Right about 
face, ladies/' she said, and then they all faced about, 
and walked slowly back to the Hall, through the 
heather and fern. 

On the way back, Count Pantouffles devoted 
himself to Lady Pennyroyal, for whom his respect 
had much increased after Sir Thomas had made 
that emphatic declaration as to Lord Pennyroyal's 
wealth. What he said or did does not much 
matter. No doubt he returned to the Hall quite 
as satisfied with himself as he had been when he 
left it ; and as for Lady Pennyroyal, she was too 
keen a judge of character not to make his ex- 
quisite coxcombry and transparent emptiness a 
special study. 

Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Marjoram clung together 
and compared notes. The first hoped that Colonel 
Barker would not overwalk himself in the hot 
sun, and the other regretted that, on the whole, 
the conversation at High Beech was so unprofitable 
in a religious point of view. " If it were not for 
those morning prayers," she said, "High Beech 
would be little better than a heathen house.'' 

Edward Vernon, of course, the sly fellow, stayed 
with the ladies not so much because he was tired, 
as because he wished to be at the side of Alice. 
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But on this occasion he was mistaken ; for whether 
it were that Lady Carlton thought he had paid 
quite enough attention to her daughter, and had 
remarked how they had lingered behind in the 
dell, certain it is that she called Edward Vernon 
to her, and made him walk by her side all the way 
to the Hall. Of course he fretted and fumed, 
and champed and chewed, but he could not help it ; 
and the end was, he had not one single word 
with Alice all the way back. Several times he 
caught himself saying, " What a fool I was not 
to go and see the sugar-beet! At any rate then 
I should have been with Harry, and heard what 
he had to say.'* 

It so happened, therefore, that the two sisters 
and their natural enemy, as Florry called her, 
>vere left to walk home together, and then it 
was that Lady Sweetapple thought she would make 
another grand coup. She was sure of Mr. Spnder- 
ling, and, with a few words in German, sent him 
off to attend on Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Marjoram, 
and with them he walked as long as there was 
any walking to be done. 

Having despatched him. Lady Sweetapple went 
up to Florry and Alice, who as usual were dis- 
cussing her; and said — 
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^' I am so glad, dear Miss Oarltons, — for I speak 
to both of you, — ^to be able to say something that 
has been on my mind some time, and which I 
must beg you both to consider as strictly private 
and confidential. Will you promise me not to 
breathe a word of what I am going to tell you 
to any other human being P " 

**What shall we say, FlorryP" said Alice, in 
great alarm, for she though); something dreadful 
was coming out about Edward Yernon. 

''I sha'n't make any promise till I hear what 
it is,'' said Florry, very illogically and not very 
graciously. 

"Then, my dear Miss Carlton," said Amicia, 
" I sha'nH say it at all. I can assure you it will be 
your own loss." 

This was too tantalising even for Florry's good 
resolutions. 

"I think I should like to hear it," she said; 
" only perhaps it isn't a secret at all." 

"I am quite willing to agree to these terms," 
said Amicia very sweetly. "If what I tell you 
is no secret, I will give you both leave to tell it 
as soon as you hear it." 

" Nothing can be fairer than that," said Alice. 

"Why, you goose," said Florry, "if we know 
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it already^ and it's no secret, of course we can talk 
about it. Even Lady Sweetapple can't prevent 
that. She can't cut out our tongues/' and as 
she said this, she gave Amicia a look as if she 
would very much have liked to cut her tongue out. 

"WUl you hear what I have to say?" said 
Amicia, with the most provoking indifference both 
to Florry's looks and words. 

"Yes," said Florry. 

" What I wish to say is something which may 
concern you, Miss Carlton ; but at any rate it is 
of moment to all Mr. Fortescue's friends, of whom 
I think I am not wrong in believing you to be 
one." 

'' Indeed ! " said Florry. 

" Mr. Fortescue ! " said Alice, rather relieved 
to think that Lady Sweetapple was not going to 
say anything about Edward Vernon. 

"You may not be aware, Miss Carlton," said 
Amicia^ "that Mr. Fortescue is paying attention 
to another young lady." . 

" I don't believe it," said Florry, " if you mean 
by 'attention' that he is in love or engaged to 
any young lady. I have seen him pay attention 
to many people who certainly do not deserve that 
he should think of them for a moment." 
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" Quite true," said Amicia, not caring to notice 
the sting against herself conveyed in Florry's 
words; '^and it is just because I have reason to 
think that this young lady is not worthy of Mr. 
Fortescue's notice that I speak to you now in all 
friendliness in the way of warning." 

" Why of warning P " asked Florry. 

"Because, my dear Miss Carlton, if a young 
man is proved to be entangled with people beneath 
him in position and in other respects, he is no 
longer a fit object for the consideration of those 
of his own rank." 

" I don't understand you," said Alice. 

" Perhaps not, my dear," said Amicia. " It is 
just as well you should not entirely understand me ; 
but if you both understand me enough to be 
warned against young men whose conduct does 
not entitle them to respect, I shall have gained 
my purpose." 

"What is the name of this young lady who 
is so much below Mr. Fortescue in position, and 
with whom he is supposed to be in some way or 
other entangled P " asked Florry. 

"I can tell you even that," said Amicia, "and 
my being able to do so is the best proof I 
can give you that I have not spoken lightly 
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on this very serious subject. Her name is 
Price." 

" Nothing else but Price," asked Florry. " Even 
persons of inferior social position must have Chris- 
tian names." 

"Edith," said Amicia slowly— " Edith Price." 

" Where does she live P " 

" In London, at No. — ^ Lupus Street, Pimlico," 
said Amicia. 

" Lupus Street P I never heard of such a street," 
said Florry. 

" Your never having heard of it, my dear Miss 
Carlton, is no proof that it does not exist. You 
never heard of Miss Edith Price, but there is, 
unfortunately, no doubt of her existence. Ab little 
doubt is there that she lives at No. — , Lupus 
Street, and that Mr. Fortescue corresponds with 
her." 

** How do you know that P" asked Florry fiercely, 
who for the first time began to think the matter 
serious* 

"I am not at liberty to tell you as much 
as that," said Lady Sweetapple; "but you may 
rely on what I say to be the very truth. Mr. 
Fortescue corresponds with Miss Edith Price, at 
No* — ^ Lupus Street. 



» 
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"And if he does," said the ingenuous Alice — 
" if he does, what harm is there in that P " 

" I daresay she's some begging-letter impostor," 
said Florry, " that Harry — I mean Mr, Fortescue — 
has written to once in answer to one of her appli- 
cations, and out of that one letter all this 'fuss' 
has arisen." 

"Well," said Amicia, "fuss or not, the fact 
is as I say : letters pass between Mr. Fortescue and 
Miss Edith Price, and I have every reason to 
believe that the relations which exist between them 
are not those which are commonly found between 
begging impostors and their victims." 

" Depend upon it," said Florry, rather to her- 
self than to the rest of the trio, "Mr, Fortescue 
is not the man to do anything mean or underhand, 
and so I am sure all this mystification about Miss 
Edith Price will be cleared up." 

"I sincerely hope so, with all my heart," said 
Amicia demurely. "But I own I am not so sure 
in my own mind that this affair is capable of a 
satisfactory explanation." 

"I quite agree with my sister," said Alice. 
"I am sure Mr. Vernon would never be bosom 
friends' with a man who did anything disgrace- 
ful." 
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" We shall see, all of us, some of these days," 
said Amicia oracularly. 

"Yes," said Florry, "I suppose we shall; and 
then we shall see that all this scandal about Mr. 
Fortescue, is mere invention." 

"Invention or not," said Lady Sweetapple, 
"both of you young ladies must consider what I 
have said as strictly private and confidential, and 
on no account breathe a word of this sad subject 
to any himian being. Remember, I hold you both 
to your promise. You cannot say that what I 
have told you is no secret." 

By this time they were near the Hall ; and 
the three, who had lagged behind, walked the 
rest of the way in silence, musing as they went. 
It must be admitted that Amicia had played her 
stroke very cleverly. All she wanted was time. 
If she could carry Harry Fortescue away to Ascot, 
before he had made any declaration of his inten- 
tions to Florry, she thought she would be safe. 
She had confidence in herself, when she had a 
fair field and no favour. She thought the best, 
and in fact the only way, was to throw a coldness 
between the two, and this would be brought about 
by telling Florry the story about Edith Price, 
and yet forbidding her to mention it. You will 
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say she was a very wicked woman; but you must 
remember, all of you, that Amicia was quite in 
the dark as to the relations between Edith Price 
and Harry Fortescue. Even you as yet scarce 
know what they precisely were, but she was as 
ignorant of them as either Florry or Alice. All 
she knew was, that Mr. Beeswing's yalet had 
said that Mr. Fortescue was engaged to, or in 
love with. Miss Edith Price, and that Harry had 
written that unhappy letter, the destruction of 
which had caused such trouble to poor Edith, and 
had also led to the loss of Mrs. Nicholson's **bank." 
She was not, therefore, so very inexcusable, though 
no doubt her main object in speaking as she did 
was, if possible, to carry off Mr. Fortescue for her- 
self. If she could once get him alone and away 
from High Beech, she was quite ready to snap 
her fingers at Miss Edith Price, and to let her 
do her worst. Amicia therefore thought she was 
quite justified in what she did, and she was also— 
what indeed some [ladies think much more im- 
portant than justification — she was quite satisfied 
with herself. 

It cannot be said that Florry Carlton was quite 
so satisfied; she never would believe anything wrong 
about Harry, "her own Harry," as she called 
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him in her heart, but still she could not help wish- 
ing that this nasty story about Miss Edith Price 
had never been told her. 

"And she seems to know it all, chapter and 
verse," that was another of the thoughts that passed 
through her mind. " I wonder how she heard it." 
So Florry went on musing as she walked up to 
the house. 

Alice Carlton was not quite so satisfied as Amicia, 
but she was not in the same perplexity as poor 
Florry. She sympathised with everything that 
touched her sister, and as she knew Florry was 
very fond of Harry, she felt for her when Lady 
Sweetapple was poisoning their ears with her in- 
sinuations against Harry's character. But. after 
all, in all the selfishness of her love for Edward 
Vernon, " the great thing," she said to herself, " is 
that no one can say a word against Edward. His 
character is above all suspicion." 

She had just arrived at this comfortable con- 
clusion as they entered the hall. 

"Any letters for anyone by the second postP" 
said Florry. 

This brought them to the table where the post- 
office or china dish lay; for in that dish, as you 
know, the letters for the post were put, and by 
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its side, on the table, the letters that came by the 
second post were laid. 

"No letters for any one," said Alice, "except 
mamma, papa, and Lord Pennyroyal : they always 
have letters/' 

Then she glanced at the letters in the dish, 
and there she saw a letter in Edward Vernon's 
handwriting addressed to "Miss Edith Price, No. — , 
Lupus Street, Pimlico, London, S.W/' 

" What is it, dear?'' said Florry, as Alice clutched 
her and gave a start, which also attracted the at- 
tention of Lady Sweetapple. So they all three 
looked at the dish at once> and saw the fatal address* 

" Miss Edith Price, No. — , Lupus Street, Pim- 
lico. Just as I told you, my dears,'' said Lady Sweet- 
apple. "Only it seems that Miss Edith Price is 
even more dangerous than I thought her. She 
is a young lady, it seems, who corresponds with 
two young gentlemen at once.'^ 






CHAPTER XIV. 




AS DULL AS DITCH-WATER. 

H, Florry, Florry! what shall I do P'' said 
Alice, as they entered the schoolroom. 
''I was just congratulating myself that 
my Edward could not be mixed up with that Miss 
Edith Price, and in fact, I had half made up my 
mind that she was all a story invented by Lady 
Sweetapple, and there I see, staring me in my face, 
a letter in Edward's handwriting to Miss Edith 
Price. What shall I do P " 

" I am sure I can't tell," said Florry. " I am at 
my wit's end. Only I should say, as they canH 
both be in love with her,' and keep such good 
friends, that they are neither of them in love with 
her at all. If two people love the same person, my 
dear, those two hate one another. Just look at me 
and Lady Sweetapple." 

" The worst is," said Alice, " we can't speak about 
it ; our tongues are tied." 
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" Yes," said Florry. " Why did we promise P " 

" I wonder how she found out about Miss Price," 
said Alice. 

'' I donH wonder at all. It seems quite natural 
to me that she should find out all the evil she can of 
others, with her nasty underhand ways.*' 

We will leave the sisters to themselves in their 
perplexity, and ask why it was that Edward Yemon 
wrote that stupid letter to Edith Price. It was 
from a very good motive. He thought he would 
write a few lines to the poor girl, and tell her that 
of course she had received Harry's cheque. He was 
so happy, in fact, in having gained the affections of 
Alice, that, just before the whole party went out for 
that walk when, as we know by the glimpse we 
oaught'of the lovers in the beechen dell, he made his 
final declaration of love and was accepted, so far as it 
is in the power of young ladies to accept their lovers 
—just before going out, we say, he sat down and 
dashed off a few kind lines to Edith, who, he well 
knew, needed consolation in her trials. So now you 
know why the letter was written, and see how ill 
those judge who scrutinise a letter from the outside, 
and put the worst construction on its contents. 
Really, the harm done in this world by speculations 
and conjectures made on the inside of letters by 

VOL. II. p 
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people who only see their covers, is something too 
serious even to think of. 

Yery different from the conversation of the 
sisters was that of Harry and Edward when they 
met. 

" Lazy fellow ! " said Harry ; " why didn't you 
come with usP You would have heard such a 
lecture on the growing of sugar-beet from Lord 
Pennyroyal, followed by the absolute denunciation of 
those who, when they have grown sugar, are 
wasteful enough to put two lumps of sugar every 
morning into their cup of tea. To hear him talk, 
one would think no man's income would stand the 
drain caused by two lumps of sugar at breakfast in 
your cup of tea." 

^'I daresay it was very amusing. Lord Penny- 
royal is always either amusing or instructive, which 
is more than can be said of most people. But I say 
I was better employed." 

" With Alice P " asked Harry. 

"Not at all," said Edward; "with Lady 
Carlton. She made me walk with her the whole 
way back; and you may fancy what a fright I 
was in when she began to ask me about my pros- 
pects." 

" Prospects I " muttered Harry ; " she had better 
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have asked you about your intentions. But what 
did you say P '* 

'' I told her frankly that I had no prospects, and 
hoped I never should have any. I am too fond 
of my elder brother to hope that he may break his 
neck out hunting ; and even then, as he has a young 
family, I should have to pray that they might all be 
cut off at once by diphtheria, or drowned in a yacht, 
as I have seen a whole succession of steps to a 
property destroyed in one hurricane by a writer of 
fiction." 

''And what did she say then?" asked Harry. 
" For you know, old fellow, that as to prospects, you 
and I are pretty well in the same boat." 

'' Oh," said Edward, '' she did not say anything 
very positive or definite, but in a general way she 
hinted that both Sir Thomas and herself had long 
ago made up their minds that they would never 
interfere in a matter where their daughters' affec- 
tions were concerned, provided the objects of their 
choice were gentlemen bom and bred." . 

"That I call highly satisfactory," said Harry. 
''And I suppose, on the strength of this general 

declaration, you left the mother and proposed to 

Alice before you got back to the house." 

" Not at all," said Edward ; " for, if you must 
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know, I had proposed before we got to the oak 
where the ladies turned back. I don't know how it 
was done, but the thought seized me in that dell, 
and out came the words like the gold and gems 
out of the mouth of the good child in the fairy- 
tale/' 

"Fpon my word, Ned, you don't let the grass 
grow under your feet. And pray what did that good 
<5hild, Alice, say P" 

" That Tm not going to tell," said Edward ; ** but 
she was as good as gold, and really, after what Lady 
Carlton said, I think I really have some chance with 
AHce." 

" Have you ever thought," said Harry, " what it 
is to marry so much money P " 

"Indeed I have not," said Edward; "I have 
only thought of marrying Alice. You know I 
have enough for my own wants, all except my want 
for Alice, and that is quite][apart[firom a sixpence of 
her fortune, whatever that may be." 

" Whatever that may be," said Harry. " Let me 
see ; let us reflect, as Mr. Sonderling says. From a 
quarter to half a million, that's what they call the 
' figure ' of each of Sir Thomas Carlton's daughters." 

" You don't say so P " said Edward. " But I can 
safely say I never thought of her as anything else 
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than Alice Carlton^ the most charming sympathetic 
girl of mj acquaintance." 

'' You never reflected on it/' said Hany mock- 
ingly. 

" Never," said Edward. " But it's time for five- 
o'clock tea, we had better go down ; and besides, I 
long to see Alice." 

In the drawing-room all the party were now 
reassembled — Lord Pennyroyal still full of the duty 
of every man to. grow sugar-beet, and of young 
women to save money by putting only one lump of 
sugar into a cup of tea. 

" But suppose I like my tea sweet P " said Lady 
Sweetapple, who was very lively, having, as she 
thought, sown discord between Florry and Harry, 
and who cared not a pin for all the sugar-beet in the 
world, and whether the best sort to sow were 
"Sutton's Green Silesian" seed, as Lord Peimy- 
royal protested, if only that crop of dragon's teeth 
which she had sown between the incipient lovers 
would only spring up fast and thick — "but sup- 
pose I like my tea sweet P " 

"You ought not to like it sweet," said Lord 
Pennyroyal dictatorially. "Too much sugar is a 
bad thing. Sugar spoils the teeth and impairs the 
gastric juice. It makes people fat ; and so all ladies 
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ought to be against it, for of all unbecoming things 
I think a fat woman the most. Then it produces 
divers diseases — diabetes, Bright's disease, and I 
know not what." 

"Would you forbid it altogether?" said Lady 
Sweetapple. 

" No, not at all," said Lord Pennyroyal. " If I 
did I should not be so strong an advocate for the 
cultivation of sugar-beet." 

"But I suppose," said Amicia, "the more 
sugar-beet is grown, the more sugar there will be to 



consume." 



" Precisely so," said Lord Pennyroyal. 

"But if with one breath you forbid the con- 
sumption of sugar, and with the next advocate 
the extension of its production, I don't see that 
you are consistent," said Lady Sweetapple sarcas- 
tically. 

" What I desire is moderation," said Lord Penny- 
royal. 

" But how can you have moderation in consimip- 
tion and extension in production ? If you grow so 
much sugar as you expect by sugar-beet, of course 
there will be more sugar in the world. But if, after 
growing and making the sugar, you forbid people 
to use it on account of their teeth or their gastric 
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juice, as you say, I must say I don't see the good of 
growing it," 

'' When I used the term moderation/' said Lord 
Pennyroyal, ''I meant moderation in the household ; 
in my household and yours. Waste is what I depre- 
cate, and waste will be the ruin of England." 

" But do you call it waste to put two lumps of 
sugar into one's tea ? " said Amicia, clenching her 
argument by putting a third into her cup. 

" I do," said Lord Pennyroyal ; " and I hope the 
day will never come when any member of my 
household will put more than one lump into his or 
her tea." 

" That I call domestic tyranny," said Amicia, who 
certainly had made the best of the argument. 
'^ But if that day never comes, I don't really see 
why you should be so urgent on farmers as to the 
duty of increasing the production of sugar by 
growing sugar-beet." 

About this time Mr. Sonderling, who had listened 
with admiration to Lady Sweetapple's argument, 
and had taken at least four lumps of sugar to his 
cup of tea, rose to depart. 

"I commend myself to you," he said to Lady 
Carlton. 

" Oh, Mr. Sonderling," said Lady Carlton, " we 
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really cannot let you go awa j unless jou promise to 
come back to dinner. We most liaye some more 
singing to-night, and relj on jou and Lady Sweet- 
apple/' 

Mr. Sonderling looked at Amicia, who was 
literally his keeper, and, in answer to the appeal, 
she said — 

'' Oh, dear Mr. Sonderling, I shotdd be so happy 
if you would sing us some of your charming songs 
to-night — some of my sweet old favourites, I mean." 

'' I will not fail,'' said the German, with a bow 
not at all of the Fantouffles school, but which 
reminded one rather of an affectionate coolie dog 
wagging his tail. 

So away Mr. Sonderling went, carolling and 
gambolling in an awkward way down the lime 
avenue, and when he got to his cottage at High 
Beech, he ordered old Gretchen, his housekeeper, 
who had followed his fortunes from Marburg, to put 
out his best suit of evening dress. In fact, those 
very wedding-clothes which his mother had sewn 
for his marriage with Amicia Smeess. 

While Amicia was full of sugar-beet and economy, 
Florry and Alice sat, rather sorrowful, looking at 
Harry and Edward. There were so many things 
they wished to say, only they did not at all know 
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how to begin. The result was, that when Edward 
Yemon oame up to Alicei full of life and love, she 
receiyed him very coldly, and was altogether so 
oonstrained and reserved, that he felt quite abashed. 
Harry Fortescue, as we know, had not got so far on 
with Florry ; and so when he came and said some- 
thing to her, Florry was actually cross, and said 
something about hypocrites and crocodiles, which he 
could not at all understand ; and so it happened that 
the fiye-o^clock tea passed off very dully for those 
four young people. Surveying them from a distance, 
Amicia could not help seeing that the leaven she 
had mixed in their meal was beginning to work, and 
she was glad. '' How lucky,'' she thought, '' that that 
very uninteresting young man, Mr. Yemon^ should 
have written a letter to Miss Edith Price, just as 
though he wished to support what I said I There can 
be no doubt she is a very designing artful person, and 
when I get Harry away from this house I must take 
care to get him out of her clutches. She may have 
Mr. Yemon, and welcome, if she pleases.'' 

' Altogether, the conversation would have been very 
dull, had not Lady Pennyroyal fluttered Lady Sweet- 
apple not a little by a revelation as astonishing as it 
was kind. 

''Dear Lady Carlton," said Lady Pennyroyal, 
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" what do you think P I have persuaded Lord 
Pennyroyal to take a house at Ascot for the races." 

If she had said she had persuaded Lojrd Penny-^ 
royal to embark on a crusade against the Pata-' 
gonians^ the announcement could not have been, 
more unexpected to the party in general, or more 
unpleasant to Lady Sweetapple. But this un- 
pleasantness rather arose out of what followed, for 
when Lady Carlton answered with a very emphatie 
" Lideed ! That will be delightful," Lady Penny^ 
royal went on in the same breath^ — 

" Yes ; and, do you know, I wish you to let your 
daughters come to stay with me at Ascot during the 
race week." 

It was of little use that Lady Carlton protested 
that she and Sir Thomas did not care for races. 
Their daughters might, if they did not. Nor when 
Florry and Alice, in their present sulky mood, 
declared that they thought races the dullest things 
in the world, did they fare any better than their 
parents, for Lady Pennyroyal said she must have 
them with her to keep her company ; and even 
Lord Pennyroyal came forward, and forgetting his 
sugar-beet and his parsimony together, said that 
nothing could give him so much pleasure as to see 
the sisters under his roof at Ascot. 
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The end of it was^ that in less than five minutes 
the whole matter was arranged, and it was settled 
that Florry and Alice were to be Lady Pennyroyal's 
guests as she proposed. 

*' How delightful it will be for you, old fellow ! '' 
said Edward. " You know you are already asked, 
but I don't think it will be so jolly for me during 
that week. I shall go down to Pump Court and 
stick to business.'' 

" Don't be a fool," said Harry. " I'll get you an 
invitation from Lady Charity ; see if I don't. The 
only bore is, that Lady Sweetapple, by her scowling 
face, does not seem to like Lady Pennyroyal's 
proposal, and to judge from the sisters' looks, they 
neither of them seem particularly happy." 

"There's something the matter," said Edward; 
" but what it is I cannot tell." 

So Lady Sweetapple sat and scowled. To think 
that Lady Pennyroyal should have spoilt all her 
plans by such a silly invitation! What did such 
young chits of girls know about races P And then 
to think that Harry Fortescue would be sure to meet 
Florry Carlton every day at least at Ascot. Far 
better would it have been to have had him all 
to herself up in London. But she had done it for 
the best. 
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As for Morrj, she would liave been supremely 
happy^ and she was happy, only not so happy as if 
she had never heard the name of Edith Price. 
Already she had a morbid] feeling about the name^ 
and could not get it out of her head. She saw 
Price and Edith Price everywhere. 

l^or was Alice at all happy. What was the good 
of going to Ascot if Edward did not go too ? If 
she went to Ascot, Edward would be left alone in 
London, and as he knew Edith Price — ^who, as it 
will be seen, was fast taking the shape of Helen of 
Troy in the imagination of the sisters — ^who could 
tell if Edith Price would not reverse the part of 
Paris, and run off with Edward to Greece, or even to 
the world's end, while she was at Ascot ? Yes, she 
was sure he would be lost to her if she went to 
Ascot, and she was resolved not to go if she could 
help it. 

So there they all sat, sulking and looking at one 
another tiU the dressing-beU rang. In the meantime. 
Lord Pennyroyal talked indefatigably — agriculture 
with Sir Thomas ; commerce with his cousin Mar- 
joram ; the army aud the necessity of great reduc- 
tions with Colonel Barker. Mr. Beeswing and Count 
Pantouffles were inseparable, as usual ; though what 
such a clever man as Mr. Beeswing, Lady Sweetapple 
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said^ could see to please liim ia that empty-headed 
county she really could not tell. But they had many 
things in common. They belonged to the same 
club; mixed in the same society^ often sat together 
at the same table; and as the count declared Mr. 
Beeswing to be the most amusing Englishman he 
had ever met^ so Mr. Beeswing always asserted that 
Count Pantouffles was the most instructive foreigner 
he had ever seen in English society. When they 
were both so satisfied with each other^ who shall 
disturb their good-fellowship P Certainly not we, so 
we leave them as we find them, the very best friends 
in the world: 

" Thank Heaven," said Harry to Edward, "there's 
the gong for dressing. I never spent so dull an 
hour as this since tea.'' 

"Nor I,*' said Edward. "A cloud of dulness 
seems spread over the house. Perhaps it will be 
better after dinner.*' 

" I'm 'sure I hope so," said Harry. " Ditch-water 
is bright compared to the gloom of this house just 
now." 

Of course, when Amicia got up-stairs she con- 
gratulated herself on the success of her scheme* 

*' How nicely it was succeeding when that horrid 
Lady Pennyroyal tried to spoil it by asking these 
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girls to Ascot I However^ I must make the best of 
it. I'm so glad I took them into my confidence 
about Edith Price. They are both as fluttered as 
partridges in snow^ and know not which way to 
turn. In the meantime^ Mr. Fortescue's yisit will 
be over, and then — ^why, then I must fight the 
battle over again at Ascot. As for Edith Price, I 
decline to think of her — she is nothing to me.'' 

Mrs. Barker remarked to her husband how kind 
Lady Pennyroyal was in persuading her husband to 
take a house at Ascot ; and Mrs. Marjoram, at about 
the very same moment, informed Mr. Marjoram 
that she wondered his cousin could be such a fool as 
to let Lady Pennyroyal spend a mint of money in 
taking a house for such folly and wickedness. 
''There are a hundred poor Christian societies which 
have just had their May meetings, that would have 
been glad of the money. And then to talk of 
waste in putting two lumps of sugar into one's tea ! 
It's positively disgusting. I hope it will rain hard 
all the race week." 

As to Florry and Alice, their sentiments were not 
80 fierce against Lord PennyroyaL Florry was 
pleased enough to go, and Alice wasn't ; that was 
about the upshot of the whole story. K it had not 
been for Edith Price and Lady Sweetapple, they 
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would haye been delighted at the certainty in the 
one case^ and the chance in the other, of meeting 
Harry and Edward at Ascot. But they made the 
best of it. They took one another into their armsi 
and kissed each other oyer and oyer again. Florry 
congratulated Alice on her yictory oyer Edward, and 
Alice was certain that Florry was just as successful 
with Harry. 

. '' If it wasn't for these ups and downs, dear/' said 
Florry, " life would be too smooth, and we should 
think it heayen, instead of a yale of tears, as Mr. 
Bubrick tells us it is, at least once eyery Sunday." 

In due time the gong sounded, and down they all 
went. It is yery hard, no doubt, some sensation 
readers will say, that there has not been a single 
drop of blood shed in this story all through these 
two yoltunes. This is anything but one of those 
transpontine dramas of which the play^biUs an- 
nounce, '^Come early! Seyen murders in the first 
act I " We quite admit the imputation. We are not 
fond of blood. We daresay many another writer 
would haye broken Lord Pennyroyal's or Sir 
Thomas Carlton's neck down that slippery black 
staircase, up and down which eyery one of our 
characters haye had to pass oyer so many times 
eyery day. In this way Florry and Alice might 
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have been both heiresses with half a million each, 
and Harry and Edward might have run off 
with them the Tery evening that Sir Thomas fell 
down-stairs and broke his neck; returning, of course, 
towards the end of the third volume to make it np 
with Lady Carlt(m, and to receive her blessing after 
they had broken her heart. She would then have 
died in peace, and the Carlton property, both 
personal and real, would have been divided between 
the young ladies and their lovers. Much in the 
same way. Lord Pennyroyal might have had his 
throat cut by Mr. Beeswing's French valet, and this 
blame might have been cunningly thrown on old 
Podager, who might have been tried, convicted, and 
executed, unless the Frenchman — a thing which 
Frenchmen seldom do— had repented, and confessed 
the crime just as the imhappy Mr. Podager was 
about to be privately hanged in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol. So, as we have said. Lady Sweetapple might 
have poisoned her old lover in a cup of coffee, and 
the blame might have been thrown on Florry 
Oarlton, who might have been actually hanged while 
Amicia married Harry, and lived happily till quite 
the end of the iMrd volume, when she would have 
divorced herself from her husband and confessed her 
crime — ^to a priest ; the penance imposed being, to 
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marry another husband as fast as she could. But 
this is a story in which^ though we hope there is no 
lack of incident, there are no great crimes ; only the 
feelings and passions which might produce them, 
were not our actors restrained by law and the rules 
of society. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, to find Lady 
Sweetapple and Florry meeting before dinner as 
though they were the best of friends, though we all 
know that Lady Sweetapple would have killed 
Florry if she could, and that Florry, as she often 
said, would have been very glad to scratch Amicia's 
eyes out. And this is just the gain we have in this 
nineteenth century by living in a civilised land. 
Crime, as we all know, is almost extinct in the upper 
classes, whatever vice may be, and it is only the 
lowest dregs of society who poison their husbands by 
arsenic, and batter in their skulls with a hammer. 
Of course, who can doubt it ? we are much better 
than our forefathers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




MR. SONDERLING^S WEDDING- CLOTHES AND MR. BEES- 
WING ON DINNERS. 

IHEN the yisitors assembled in the hall 
before dinner, there can be no doubt that 
the hero of the eyening, so far as his attire 
went, was Mr. Sonderling. When he reached home, 
he had resolved, as you know, that he would wear 
those wedding-clothes which his mother had got 
ready for his marriage with Amicia more than ten 
years before, and which he had faithfully kept and 
dusted oyer since. By a strange sort of infatuation 
he thought they were still quite new because he had 
never worn them. He forgot that clothes, like per- 
sons, grow old by keeping. They were out of fashion 
too, as well as almost threadbare. The coat had no 
collar, very narrow sleeves, swallow tails, and great 
lappets behind, where the pockets were, but ought 
not to be. In vain the faithful Gretchen, less stub- 
bom than her master, told him that this ^^rocV* was 
not now the " mode." 
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" It was sewn for my wedding-coat by my sainted 
mother/* said Mr. Sonderling, ''and I will wear 
it." 

When Gretchen again protested, he was ai;igry, 
and would wear it — " Ganz bestimmty 

"Now bring the breeches, the beinkleider,^^ he 
said : " let me see them/' 

*^Achy du lieberl^' said Gretchen, with a groan, 
as she handed down that article of dress, which a 
certain edition of the Bible says was made originally 
out of fig-leaves. 

" Of a truth they are very handsome,'* said Mr. 
Sonderling, as he inspected that not very romantic 
part of man*s attire. 

''Hubsch sind sie gewiss nickt,'' said old GretchcD, 
who minded the stitching of them, diametrically con- 
tradicting the assertion of her master. 

Mr. Sonderling^s wedding-coat had been blue, and 
blue also were his beivkleider; but they were very 
unlike the beinkleider of the present time ; they were 
loose and baggy, and pldited up at the waistband, 
and they were rather short at the foot. 

" Quite out of fashion these too," said old Gretchen, 
shaking her head ; " and the vest ! dear me ! " 

" They shall be the fashion to-night," said Mr. 
Sonderling, as he imfolded the waistcoat. 
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That too was a remarkable garment. In colour it 
was yellow, and in cut, antediluvian. Noah might 
^ave worn it when he went into the Ark on that 
very rainy day, or Moses in the wilderness. It was 
straight cut, without a collar, very short in the waist, 
so that to call it a waistcoat was an absurdity. It 
had enormous pockets high up— Frau SonderUng, 
his sainted mother, must have meant her son to 

carry all the capital of the tobacco fabric about him 

» 

in his pockets — and the pockets had enormous flaps 
to protect them* 

" This too is lovely,'* said Mr. Sonderling, as he 
laid it on his bed. " Now I shall soon be ready," 
he said ; and then he set to work to dress himself. 
It was some time before he had completed his toilette 
to his satisfaction ; but at last, in that strange garb, 
with a shirt the collars of which cut his ears, he 
started in the fly from the Carlton Arms, old Gretchen 
holding up her hands in amazement as he departed, 
and in due time reached the Hall and presented him- 
self to the astonished company. 

"What a stunning get up ! *' said Harry to Edward. 
" Just look at old Sonderling.'^ 

But Mr. Sonderling had no eyes for any but 
Amicia ; and, though they had not long to wait for 
dinner, he had contrived to tell her that the clothes 
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in whicli he stood were those in which he had once 
meant to lead her to the altar* 

" What a pity it is that we all change so much/* 
said Amicia. "Even our clothes change. What, ' 
then, shall we say of our minds P *' 

" My mind is unchanged," said Mr. Sonderling. 
" As I was in the beginning, so I am now." 

So they all went in to dinner, and how they sat 
is not exactly recorded. They were not very lively ; 
and though Florry sat next to Harry, and Alice to 
Edward, there was very little except the most formal 
conversation between them. The black shadow of 
Edith Price, the dark young lady in the background, 
weighed upon the minds of the young ladies ; and 
Harry and Edward passed the time in wondering 
how it was that their neighbours were both so 
cold. 

The expense of the conversation, as the French 
say, fell upon Amicia and Mr. Beeswing. It is 
believed that Count Pantouffles said nothing at all. 
He was lost in amazement at Mr. Sonderling^s attire, 
and looked at him through his eyeglass as though he 
were inspecting some strange animal. 

Lord Pennyroyal talked a great deal to^Lady 
Carlton, and so did Sir Thomas to Lady Pennjrroyal ; 
but except the fact that the young ladies* visit to 
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Ascot was finally settled between the foiir, nothing 
is known as to their conversation. 

But as in a great race a good horse singles him- 
self out and makes all the running, from start to 
finish, winning in a canter, so in this dinner the 
meed of praise must be awarded to Mr. Beeswing. 
Mr. Beeswing was not a glutton, but he was an 
epicure. He was a gmcrmet rather than a gourmand* 
He never overate himself, but he knew the reason 
of every dish, and he had mastered the whole natural 
history of the gastric juice. When Amicia asked 
him what he thought of some coming dish, he said 
he thought it very good, and then he burst out in a 
flood of culinary knowledge. 

"I think,^' he said, "I might write a very 
amusing book called *The History of Digestion.' 
No one can possibly know what bad cooking is 
who was not at a priyate school thirty or forty years 
ago. What had we for breakfast P Bread and milk. 
Good bread and bad milk, with some thin bread-and- 
butter. We had it at seven, and after that we had 
nothing till one. Then we had dinner — spudding 
first and meat afterwards. Rice-pudding, with great 
lumps of fat in it, or suet pudding all fat. Some- 
times in the summer and autunm we had currant and 
cherry tarts, and apple tarts, but these always came 
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after the meat. The meat was not bad ; but as a 
fair woman who is ill-dressed is often ugly, so the 
best meat, if boiled to rags or served up raw, is dis- 
gusting to the palate even of a healthy boy. Some- 
times, too, we had bubble-and-squeak. that dish I 
What is bubble-and-squeak P Some of you have 
only, heard of it metaphorically, as applied to two 
distinguished brothers, late members of Parliament, 
thus nicknamed from their voices. But with us 
bubble-and-squeak was no metaphor, it was an awAil 
reality. Still I have not told you what bubble-and- 
squeak is* Well, it is the remains of that badly 
corned cow-beef, cut into slices and fried with 
greens or cabbage. I believe that it contains 
about five parts of nutriment to ninety-five of 
innutritions matter. All the good has been boiled 
and fried out of it ; it tastes like leather and smells 
like cabbage, and a boy, if he has good teeth, no 
taste, and no sense of smell, may eat it for half an 
hour, and rise up taking nothing away with him 
except an indigestion.'^ 

'' I should not like that Bubble-and- Squeak,'' said 
Count Pantouffles. '' I should not like him at all." 

''I hope I may never make his acquaintance," 
said Mr. Sonderling. 

'' Another dish," Mr. Beeswing proceeded, ** was 
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boiled mutton. That, too, is in itself not a bad 
thing. I say this to show that I am not dainty. I 
can eat anything, so that I like it, and it be good. 
I well know there is a physiological objection to 
boiled mutton. George III. was always eating it, 
and went — ^we know where. From a private I 
went to a public school," said Mr. Beeswing. 
" There the food was better, and the cookery much 
the same ; we had the best meat in the world, worst 
cooked. But, trusting to a good digestion, I passed 
through this stage of my existence safely. But 
I had not yet done with English cookery. I 
went to Oxford. There the conspiracy against 
my constitution became very serious. It extended 
throughout the twenty-four colleges and halls which 
make up the University. In every kitchen there 
was a cook more or less plotting against my life 
and liver. In those halls there are neither soup 
nor fish, save for Dons. For the rest, all over the 
University were these quarter of a hundred cooks 
continually at work in roasting and boiling thou- 
sands of pounds of meat daily, and making it as 
nearly unfit for food as possible. Fortunately 
there is a heaven above tis, and a hell below 
us. To the last these improfitable cooks must 
surely come. To the first it is no doubt due that 
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there is a Providence which shapes cooks' cook- 
ing, in spite of all their careless handling, and so 
Oxford undergraduates, with the appetites and 

gastric juice of ostriches, escape unscathed for the 

• 

most part. As for the weakly, they are plucked 
at some time of their career by the refusal of their 
stomachs to do any more work, and they retire 
to their maternal parent's abode only to fall under 
the tender mercies of a good plain cook — a fiend 
of whom we shall have to speak at large here- 
after." 

At this period of Mr. Beeswing's disquisition, 
Mrs. Marjoram pricked up her ears and declared to 
Colonel Barker that " it was all very well to abuse 
plain cooks, but we could not get on without 
them." 

"Behold me, then," continued Mr. Beeswing, 
" hardened by constant encounters with the enemy, 
able to eat and digest anything, and a Bachelor 
of Arts. Here something befell me which opened 
my eyes wide, and showed me the brink of the 
awful precipice on which I stood. Life is short; 
I was twenty years old, and did not yet know 
what good cooking was. I look back on my 
position with horror. Had I been cut off then — 
had. I perished in my ignorance, I cannot call it 
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innocence, what would have become of me P Would 
the teeth of my grinning skull have ever known 
that there was a use for them beyond grinding 
tough beefsteaks, that the destiny of dentition is 
quite other than that of the nether millstone? 
Something happened to me, I say. I went abroad ; 
I wandered about to see the world and its cookery. 
At first through Germany, the land of Sauerkraut 
and Dampfrmdeln^ of Kalisbraten and P/annkuchen. 
Here I lost my English Wa^serkuche^ and fell into 
a region of greasy soups, and vegetables swimming 
in butter. I swallowed so much adipose matter, 
that I became as waterproof as a pair of Wapping 
fishing-boots, and ate veal enough to deprive the 
world of countless oxen." 

When Mr. Beeswing spoke of Dampfnudeln and 
Kalbsbraten the eyes of Mr. Sonderling glistened, 
and he said in German, *^ Dorthin mochte ich so 
gem gehenJ* But Mr. Beeswing went on. 

f ' Still I could find no rest for the sole of my 
foot. The pit of my stomach was still an aching 
void. It had not fulfilled its destiny; its day 
was still to come. On I went across the Baltic 
to Sweden, seeking comfort and finding none, 
till I went to stay in the house of a friend who 
had a good French cook. When I say *good,' I 
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do not mean 'virtuous.* That excellent artiste was 
as yirtuous as most Frenchmen, and there his yirtu& 
ended; but he was, par excellence^ a good cook. 
He was a bom genius, and he had been waiting 
for me, and until I came his worth was unknown. 
As a rigid Calvinist, I believe that we had been pre- 
destinated to meeti that there was no free-will in 
the matter. He could cook anything and every- 
thing, from a potatoe up to an elk, or even an 
elephant, and whatever he put his hand to was 
excellent. Some people fancy cooks to be lazy and 
indolent. They are no such thing. Tour real 
good cook should be of an enterprising mind. On 
occasion he should be ready to do all and dare all. 
He should be of the spirit to march to Moscow, 
or to conquer India bravely, all for the glory of a 
new-made dish. In competition with an old German 
nurse in the family he even condescended to make 
black-puddings, and he beat her.'' 

''If I could only have one of those black- 
puddings now I should be so happy," said Mr. 
Sonderling. But this ejaculation was lost on 
Mr. Beeswing, who went on. 

" I was not destined to spend all my life in that 
land of Cockayne. I longed, after a time, for my 
own country, and came back to England. In spite 
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of her water-cookery, and good plain cooks, I loved 
her still. There I did not take what may be called 
the second of the two great steps a man makes in 
life. The first is being bom. But if birth is the first 
great step out of the warm past into this cold and 
comfortless world, marriage is the second^ and that 
most of us believe is involuntary. I think very often 
a man has very little will or voice in the matter ; but 
I am not going to discuss the matter, I have no 
time ; some day I may write a book on it, till then 
the question must sleep. At present I am only 
concerned with the seriousness of marriage, which 
some people fancy is as sweet as sugar-candy. 
So I say too, but then it is twice as sticky: you 
can't wast inamage out of your mouth with a 
cup of hot water ; you must swallow it or it will 
choke you. But again, I am not going to discuss 
the seriousness of marriage on the side of its 
durability. It may be very well, as some propose, 
that marriages should be like leases, for seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one years, at either party's 
option. If men were wise they would jump at such 
an arrangement, which would be all on their side, — 
like so many other arrangements in this men-ridden 
world ; but I say at once I will not listen to such a 
proposal. That is not the serious side of marriage 
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which I am about to consider. What decided me 
not to marry was quite another thing. It is that 
if you marry you must have a cook. I suppose 
that you are not as a Frenchman who drags his 
wife out in the cold every night to eat her dinner^ 
even though she have the rheumatism. If you 
marry, then, you must have a cook. Think of that, 
' Respice coquinam.' Consider the kitchen, wedded 
man, and tremble. Tou can dine at the clubP 
Even if you do, will you escape the cook P Know 
this. Death, the Taxgatherer, and the Cook, are the 
three things no man can shirk. And after all, 
what is a club cookP — always excepting Franca- 
telli, and he is no longer a club cook — nothing 
more than a domestic cook magnified, with all 
the faults of the family animal. Besides, what 
are you to do when you have a cold, or the gout, 
or when you fall down-stairs and break your legP 
No ! take my advice : if you marry, dine at 
home like a man, and have a cook. Some people 
talk as if children were the curse of life; they 
' idly fable,' like the Pelagians ; cooks are the 
curse of life. If they are good at cooking they are 
bad at everything else — drunkards, gad-abouts, 
backbiters, dram-drinkers, and such like. Well, but 
you will have a virtuous cook. All I can say is, 
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then you will never have a morsel fit to eat. 
Nothing is more true than that morality covers in 
cooking a multitude of sins. I know many families 
who have virtuous, moral cooks, worthy creatures, 
who are thoroughly trustworthy, but I make it a 
point never to dine with them. I would prefer to 
dine in a house where there is a wicked cook, 
or possibly wicked cook, who can send up a good 
dinner. Just think, for a moment, — ^how can you 
expect to combine two most impossible things, virtue 
and cooking? If you know a virtuous person, 
cleave to them with all your heart and soul ; and if 
you know a good cook, cling to her with all your 
gastric juice; but do not expect to find both 
combined in one and the same woman." 

Again Mrs. Marjoram protested to Colonel Barker 
that she knew many good plain cooks who were 
very virtuous, but Mr. Beeswing continued, un- 
moved — 

"Here, too, arises another curious question: 
which is rarest in cooks, virtue or cookery P With- 
out doubt, cookery; and that is the reason why 
mistresses, finding they cannot get good cooking, 
fall back on a good character. ^ My dear, this soup 
is water, the ox-tail in it is like a rope's end, and 
the carrots and turnips swim about in it imboiled. 
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It cannot have been on the fire five minutes/ 
* Very true ; but it is not unwholesome to you who 
can digest it; and then Mrs. Eawdone is such a 
good trustworthy woman — ^in fact, she is a real 
treasure.' " 

"I suppose/' said Amicia, "married men who 
have bad cooks often dine out/' 

" Of course/' said Mr. Beeswing, " they are great 
diners-out ; all men with bad cooks are. If you 
see or hear of a man who will not dine out, don't be 
deceived by any tales of his domestic habits. It is 
not the bosom of his family that he cares for, but his 
own digestion. He may talk of his babes and suck- 
lings, but it is really his beeves and fatlings that he 
thinks of. Be sure, too, that he has a good cook. 
Why should he dine out P Why go three miles in 
town, and it may be ten in the country, to seek for 
something which he has at his elbow P I say, to 
seek, for he is not likely to find, at the end of 
his three or ten miles, the end of his ambition^ — a 
well-dressed dinner. But, as I have said, I am not 
married, and I dine out. Day after day I seek after 
a vain shadow. Friend after friend asks me, and 
I go. I dine anywhere, and with any one. Alas ! 
how seldom is my reasonable self-love satisfied P I 
know them all — ^Tybumians, Belgravians, Padding- 
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tonianB^ tlie dwell^v in Berkeley and Grrosyenor 
Squares, and the parte of Mayfiur about Piccadilly. 
Even to Fitzroy and Finsbory Squares liave I pene- 
trated, and once, aUured by tbe bait of a banquet, I 
went down beyond the great and perilous desert of 
Baker Street, and dined at the foot of Primrose Hi]l. 
Jews, Ghreeks, Turks, Infidels, Frenchmen, Germans — 
I have tasted the food served up to all the nationalities 
in this Babel, and found them ahnost aU wanting in 
that first essential, a good cook. Were those women 
all virtuous P I trow not. Some of them must have 

had a few sparks of that divine fire which raised 
Prometheus, whom I claim as the first cook, to the 

rank of a demi-god. Why then have I not foimd 

itP Because, in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, 

these hosts of mine had no business to try to give the 

dinners which they set before the guests. That is the 

true reason, and the fault is more with the masters 

and mistresses than with the cooks. In fiict, the 

bad-dinner-giving world is divided between those 

who can afibrd and won't give a good dinner, 

and those who wiU try to give a good dinner and 

can't.*' 

At this point of Mr. Beeswing's "History of 

Digestion " Lady Carlton began to gather up her 

gloves. 
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" Dear me/' said Amicia^ " are we ladies going P 
You must promise to come and finish it, dear Mr. 
Beeswing, as soon as you men rejoin us/' 

So the ladies went ; and claret came and went, and 
coffee came, and then the men betook themselves to 
the drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER XVL 




IN WHICH MR. BEESWING CONTINUES HIS " HISTORY 

OF DIGESTION/^ 

R. BEESWING was so full of the story of 
his digestion, that he was not long before 
he found himself at the side of Lady Sweet- 
apple, whose policy now was to let the dose of poison 
which she had so cleverly given to Florry work 
through her veins, and who was, therefore, quite 
ready to listen to Mr. Beeswing. On her other 
side was Mr. Sonderling, in his strange garb, as 
ready a listener to what Mr. Beeswing had to say. 

" First and foremost," said Mr. Beeswing, " of all 
who can afford and won't give good dinners is the 
Dean of Dunderhead, that well-known dignitary of 
the Church of England who, by his stinginess both 
in meat and drink, sent his guests hungry and 
thirsty away ; but, as he has been sufficiently tor- 
mented in another place, I only mention him and 
pass on, with the remark, that if one of your old 
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aboriginal deana wiU not giye good dinners, what, 
in the name of all the deans and chapters in the 
world, is he fit for P But there are greater sinners 
even than deans in this world of bad dinners. I 
have said before that I have dined with men of all 
classes, and one of the worst dinners I ever had was 
with a duke. It was a long time ago, and his grace 
has long since descended to the vaults in which his 
ancestors repose, after their long lives of idleness. It 
was not so much that the food or the wine was bad, 
as that no pains were taken about anything. Tet 
it was meant to be a very grand entertainment in a 
most noble palace. The guests were numerous, and 
among them were many distinguished foreigners. 
What spoilt the feast P The duke^s insufferable 
pride. First of all we were ushered into a room 
where we waited like sheep in a pen. The duke 
and duchess will come soon, we thought ; but time 
went, and no member of the ducal family appeared. 
At last, to our dismay, as we blushed for our 
English duke, and to the great disgust of the dis- 
tinguished foreigners, a pair of folding-doors at the 
end of our room were thrown open, and discovered 
a spacious hall, at the further end of which we de- 
scried the whole ducal family of — standing on a 
sort of dais, towards which a groom of the chamber 
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motioned us to approach. Some of us who felt that 
we had. been caught in a trap would have turned 
tail and ran away if we could, but we could not, and 
BO we moved on with the crowd. But we were not 
allowed to bask for eyen a moment in the sunshine 

that surrounded the Duke of . When we were 

half-way up the hall another set of folding-doors 
was thrown wide open at the other end, and a 
butler, or house steward, or what his name may be, 
advanced to the duke and said solemnly, ' Dinner is 
served, your grace.' As soon as he heard the words, 
the duke gave his arm to the duchess, much in the 
same way as Solomon might have led out the Queen 
of Sheba, and . the ducal pair glided out before us 
through those folding-doors, followed by the mem- 
bers of their family in order of age, leaving us and 
the distinguished foreigners to follow in their wake, 
streaming out very much like the tail of a comet. 
When we reached the banqueting-room, it was only 

to find the ducal family of sitting serenely, like 

the gods of Epicurus, at an upper table, which was 
placed across the hall, and was a step higher than 
the long table below the salt, at which the distin- 
guished foreigners were expected to sit. What the 
gods at the cross table had to eat and drink was 
quite beyond our ken. We were as completely cut 
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off from the family of as a Spartan helot from 

the nectar of Olympus. All we could say was, that 
they seemed to be enjoying themselves. As for our 
dinner, it was not bad in itself, but badly and care- 
lessly served. But had it been worthy of BriUat- 
Savarin himself, we should not have found it good, 
for was it not evident that we had only been invited 

to swell the pride and pomp of the Duke of , 

who no more cared for our company than if we had 
been New Zealanders or Patagonians. We need 
hardly say that we had a hard time of it keeping 
our distinguished foreigners in good-humour. On 
one side of us we had the astronomer of the Emperor 
of all the Eussias, and on the other a learned mathe- 
matician who stood in the same position to the 
Emperor of the French. They were both good 
fellows, and gastronomers as well as astronomers, 
both quite alive to a joke ; but really this banquet 
was past a joke. * My Emperor,' said the French- 
man, ' sometimes commands me to dinner, and when 
I obey the command, I find him as pleasant and 
sociable as any other man in the world ; but as for 

this Duke of , who is he, and what has he done, 

that he should so insult meP' l^ext it was the 
Russian's turn — * I too have been at Zarzco Zeloe, 
and the Winter Palace, and Oranienbaum, on a visit 
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to my most gracious master^ the Emperor of all the 
Kussias, and never have I been treated as this day by 

the Duke of . Who is he, this Duke of , 

that asks men of science to dine with him merely to 
mock at them ? ' What could we say except that 

the manners and customs of the Duke of were 

plainly brutal P'' 

"What a bear that Duke of must have 

been ! '^ said Amicia. 

"But as all things have an end/' said Mr. 
Beeswing ; " so, too, had that dinner. When it 
was over, the Duke and Duchess and the rest of the 
ducal family retired to their private apartments. 
As for the guests and the distinguished foreigners, 
the groom of the chambers was commanded by his 
grace to show them round the state apartments 
which were lighted up for the occasion, but neither 
Eaphael, nor Eubens, nor Sir Joshua, nor rare 
books and china and furniture, could wash away the 
original sin of pride which converted what might 
have been a noble entertainment into an occasion of 
heartburning and disgust. Most of the distin- 
guished foreigners shook the dust off their feet as 
soon as the ducal family retired, and ordered their 
flies. As we left the palace, the distinguished 
French astronomer consoled himself by humming 
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'Marlbrook s'en va-t-en guerre/ a song which I 
have often remarked embodies a Frenchman's con- 
ception of all that is insulting to an Englishman ; 

and so we fled the palace of the Duke of , who 

ought to have given us a good dinner, and yet 
managed not to do it." 

" I will try not to dine with that Duke of /' 

said Mr. Sonderling, ^'when I meet him in the 
Elysian Fields." 

"That was the case/* said Mr. Beeswing, "of 
those who can and won't give a good dinner — that 
is to say, of those whose means enabled them to 
do so. But what shall we say of those who will try 
to give good dinners and ought not P The Duke of 
— ^ had everything at his command but the will, 
and he signally failed ; but can one give a good 
dinner with the will without the means P Alas I as 
many are the poets of whom the world knows 
nothing, so many are the dinners which ought 
never to be given. What right has any man on a 
moderate income to invite me to meet fourteen or 
fifteen fellow-siifferers in a room which can barely 
hold ten, and that too in the dog-days P "What 
right has he to ruin himself for a month to make us 
miserable for three hours P Why are we to sit 
suffocated at one end of his dining-room, or with 
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our backs out of window at the other, merely to 
gratify his desire to give a party ? Will his pride 
heal my rheumatism if I catch one P Why should I 
swaUow hifl muddy soup, his parboUed salmon, his 
flabby, messy entries, his underdone joint, his 
muscular chickens, his soppy, sodden vegetables, his 
domestic pastry, and all the rest of his gastronomic 
abominations fetched from the pastry-cook's because 
he wishes me ' to meet a few of his friends P ' Pride 
is at the top and the bottom of these entertain- 
ments. If he wants me to meet his friends, why 
does he not ask me in a Christian way P Let him 
next have a series of rehearsals — strictly private 
performances — before his wife and children, and 
then, when he has got his cook perfect at four or 
five dishes, let him ask six friends, he and his wife 
making eight, to come and dine. Let there be a 
good soup or broth — Scotch broth, to my mind, in 
the summer, and good ox-tail soup in the winter ; 
salmon in the summer, and cod in the winter. No 
entries — that is to say, not at first : then a joint. 
After that, in the summer, when there is no game, a 
mayonnaise of chicken, and in the winter a brace of 
partridges or grouse. After that, one sweet. For 
wine, sherry and claret, with a bottle or two of 
better growth after dinner. Most women think that 
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all wine would be port if it could^ so, for the sake 
of their weak natures, let them have a bottle ; but 
let no man touch it. Also, if any man after dinner, 
in a house where the claret is good, dares to eat even 
one sweetmeat, or even a sweet biscuit, let him be 
instantly turned out, and never asked to dinner 
again. If to this bill of fare good company be 
added, though I quite admit the difficulty of finding 
eight genial spirits, I think I can promise the g^est 
a happy evening. If tKere be not good company, 
where, I ask, is the use of asking people to eat P Why 
cannot they eat at home P The New Caledonians, 
indeed, as the French say, pour se delasser, occasion- 
ally eat their wives, and one chief of those parts 
had eaten seven helpmeets. No wonder the French 
admiral, in his report to the Minister of Marine, 
adds in a note, 'It does not appear that divorce 
has yet been introduced into New Caledonia.* '* 

*^ I do not think I should have made a good wife 
in New Caledonia," said Amicia. 

" Of course not,'* said Mr. SonderUng. " You 
would have been quite thrown away." 

'' I am sure I wish she had been bom and married 
there," said Florry to Alice, " and eaten too, instead 
of coming to trouble us here." But Mr. Beeswing 
went on — 
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"0{ all savage customs, dining alone is the 
most brutal. To eat without talking, moodily 
and monotonously, is a practice worthy of New 
Caledonia. Yet many civilised men do it daily at 
their club. This alone is an argument in favour 
of marriage which our clergy do not sufficiently 
insist on. Monojdiagy makes a man melancholy and 
unsocial. It is in our social system what Monogamy 
was to the Hebrews and Egyptians — a cheerless and 
ridiculous thing. If a man dines alone, and has a 
good dinner, how can he praise it properly if he 
does not praise it on the spot f If he has a bad one, 
how can he abuse it effectually unless his blame is 
uttered at onceP Suppose he goes up to another 
old fogey, and says, * Yesterday I had a very good 
dinner here.' 'Oh, had youP that's more than I 
had,' is probably aU the answer he wiU get. Or if 
he says, ' I had a bad dinner here yesterday,' his 
friend Grumps will only answer, * Very likely,' and 
the whole affair will be as flat as soda-water two 
days after the cork has popped. But if he has a 
wife, and dines at home, as he ought to do, his ' My 
dear, this soup is excellent, this fish first-rate ; what 
good beef! you don't often see such partridges ; this 
is really good pudding,' will all falL on ears willing 
to welcome his praise ; and his wife's pale face will 
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be lighted up with a smile which the day after will 
be reflected on the cook's broad brow, making it 
shine like the harvest moon. What his words would 
be when he abuses his food I forbear to say, because 
I have never known a husband so mean as to scold 
his wife for the cook's fault. fTo ; it is well known 
the most that a man is capable of doing imder such 
circumstances, is to dine out the next day at the 
club, and try to choke himself with a solitary dinner.'' 
" Yes," said Mr. Beeswing philosophically, " man 
has been defined by philosophers to be a gregarious, 
a social, and a political animal ; and in nothing does 
his nature come out so thoroughly as when he dinea. 
For this he marries, because it is not good for man 
— except in a savage state, like that fTew Caledonian 
— to dine alone ; for this he gives dinner-parties on 
small means, and ruins his liver, because he is social, 
and not content with his wife's company ; for this 
he passes beyond the social circle round his own 
mahogany tree, and goes to public dinners. Every 
good thing, we are told on high authority, is shown 
to be good by its excess on one side. This is emi- 
nently the case with dinners. Dinner is a good 
thing, even alone ; better with your wife ; and best 
with six or seven — with other good friends. Now 
comes excess, and this shows itself in public dinners. 
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I wonder where the maa now is who first invented 
them P Certainly, in a warm pl^e. Of all horrid 
things, commend me to a public dinner. Dinner, 
that should be a calm, soothing operation, to be 
carried on under the eyes of few witnesses ; dinner 
— that balm to the weary, that food to the hungry, 
that pourer-in of salad-oil and Bordeaux wine upon 
the troubled spirit — that next best thing in the world 
after sleep^to be turned all at once into a scramble 
for sustenance, where everything is done in haste, 
and yet everything comes slowly; where all the 
hot dishes are cold, and the cold hot ; where every 
one is chilly in winter, and roasted in summer; 
where no one knows his place, and where, when all 
is over, no one can find his hat; where, though 
last not least, after a man has stuffed himself, at 
the unseasonable hour of 6 p.m., with the most 
indigestible messes, he may be called on by any 
idiot of a chairman to make a speech for some 
charity which he knows to be a swindle, or in honour 
of some sentiment uttered by some man who is con- 
fessedly one of the greatest impostors of the day. 
Let no one be beguiled into going to a. public dinner 
on any pretext. If they make you a steward, pay 
your money, and donH go to the dinner. If they 
want you to speak, speak in the morning, or at noon. 
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or at night ; but don't destroy your digestion and 
your temper at once by postprandial utterances after 
ill-masticated food. The stomach, as we all know, 
like the Ten Commandments, is too serious a subject 
for trifling/' 

'' I did di^e once at a public dinner/' said Count 
Pantouffles, who came in just then, having finished 
his.unfailing cigarette — '' I did dine once at a public 
dinner, and the man who gave out the toasts called 
out when proposing the health of the Ottoman 
Minister — ' Gentlemen I pray, fiU your glasses. I 
propose another bottle of port for the Ottoman 
Minister,' at which my worthy colleague was much 
confused. In fact, the toastmaster was intoxicated." 

This was such a brilliant speech from Count 
Fantouffles that every one laughed ; and if he had 
worn his hat he would have made them a most 
exquisite bow, but as it was he only smiled, and 
Mr. Beeswing went on — 

'' I am nearly done, and I have only a little left 
to say ; but there is another class of dinners which, 
to my eyes, are worse than public dinners, because 
they take one imawares, and yet should be imi- 
versally shunned. These are what I call double 
dinners. Just as some stars are double, and go in 
pairs, so some wicked people give their dinners in 
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pairs, one following the other. As this is a serious 
question, and the sin by no means uncommon, let us 
consider it at a little length. Happy, indeed, were 
I, should any words of mine bring these guilty 
double-dinner-givers to a sense of their iniquity. 
As an abstract question of right, every man may 
give dinners two days running, and every day in 
the week if he likes it, and if the dinners are fresh 
day by day. Against such dinners there is no law ; 
and, so far from setting my face against them, I 
know some people with whom I would dine, if they 
would only ask me, every day in the week. But 
the case is widely different, and the sin against 
society mortal, if the second dinner of the pair is 
given to eat up the scraps of the first day's banquet. 
But some one will say it is done from motives of 
economy. A very bad reason ; so bad a one that 
we suspect any man who makes this answer to be 
mean enough to fall into this very sin. If a man 
gives dinners from motives of economy, by all 
means let him not give them at all. Let him ask 
his friends to tea or to luncheon, or to anything he 
likes, only not to economy in the shape of a double 
dinner. It is even an insult to be asked to the first 
of the pair. How can any man of right feeling be 
happy, as he ought to be over his food, if he knows 
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that, unless lie restrains his appetite, there will not 
be enough broken meat for his inferiors, who are 
asked next day to pick up the scraps. Suppose he 
fancies another bit of that fricandeau^ with what 
face can he ask for the dish to be brought to him 
again, when he knows that some one else has been 
asked to eat that very morsel the day after P He is, 
in fact, accessory to starvation before the fact. But, 
if this be the case with the guiltless guest, what 
shall I say of the guilty conscience of the mistress of 
the house P How anxiously she must scan the board, 
lest all her entries should disappear before the 
voraqity of the first day's guest I How carefully 
she must marshal the first day's invitations, putting 
the small eaters in the first rank, lest she should be 
eaten out of house and home the first day I No 
surer way of spoiling two parties than this system 
of double dinners can be conceived. 

'* But« if this happens on the first day, how much 
worse is the scene on the second ! I have said that 
this plan of double-dealing takes you unawares. 
The cards of invitation do not, of course, say that 
your day is the second of the feast. So the little 
innocents dress themselves for dinner, unconscious 
of their doom. I have for my sins been the victim 
of this cruel hoax, so that I well know what I say. 
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As soon as I ^nter the house where the crime of a 
double dinner is about to be committed^ there is 
something in the very atmosphere which betrays 
the fraud. Faded flowers on the landings, jaded 
waiters on the stairs, a stale smell of charcoal and 
fish everywhere. I know what is to happen before 
ever I get up-stairs. There is the master of the 
house, honest feUow, blushing with shame. Side by 
side stands the shameless woman who, from motives 
of economy, has asked you to a banquet of scraps. 
She knows the injunction> 'Do as you would be 
done by,' and disobeys it. She is a Sapphira of the 
nineteenth century, and no apostles to punish her. 
Why did she ask me to a double dinner? Why 
did she rob the dogs of the crumbs P By-and-by 
the guests arrive, all second-class people : the family 
apothecary, who has attended Mrs. Economy when 
each of her ten little Economys was bom; the 
family solicitor, Mr. Sheepskin ; Mr. Babid Hubric, 
the curate of St. Machutus ; two or three country 
cousins, a neighbouring squire from Lincolnshire, 
where Mr. Economy's estate of Pennyfarthing lies, 
four or five nobodies, and yourself — that is all. 
Mrs. Economy's attire has already told the ladies, 
who have a keener sense than men in such things, 
what they have to expect. No one would wear such 
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a dirty dress, such filthy gloves, and such tawdry 
trimmings except at the second of the pair of double 
dinners. The conversation is in a low whispering 
tone, as if a nun were about to take the veil. No 
one dares to mention the weather. It is no time for 
trifling. At last your suspense is over. The butler, 
in an apologetic voice, mutters something about 
dinner, and we all stream down in a hugger-mugger 
way, treading on one another's heels ; for there is no 
precedence at a double dinner.- "We sit down. Mr. 
Rubric intones Benedictns benedicat rather doubt- 
fully, and I, heathen that I am, reserve my grace 
till the time when I can say both graces at once in 
Benedictus benedicatur, and bless my stars that the 
hour of release has come. Well, the soup is a 
palpable mixture. A mdncLge de convenance has 
been celebrated that day between the houses of 
Mulligatawny and Cressy, and the high contract- 
ing parties have already disagreed with one another. 
I am sulky, and will not taste it. "What! no 
soup P '* screeches Mrs. Economy. Givers of double 
dinners always screech, and, when red hair was 
unfashionable, they always had red hair. You 
growl out something about mulligatawny not agree- 
ing with you. I need scarcely say there is no rice 
' with it. Next comes the tail of a salmon inge- 
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niously tacked on to its head; but all the prime 
parts and middle cuts were eaten by the gods yester- 
day. Besides, it hai^ been gently boiled oyer again, 
and all flavour has departed from it. Talk of 
* twice-cooked cabbage * being 'death' — twice-boiled 
salmon is perdition ! Even the country squire now 
awakes to his ^humiliating position, and begins to 
swear ; but just as a good round oath is popping 
out, he smothers it in his handkerchief, and so blows 
his steam off, like a whale, through his nose. Then 
comes a ragged regiment of entrie&y all eyidently 
the worse for service, some being so feeble that they 
can scarcely stand upright. In fact, I did once see 
two pigeons afflicted with paralysis, who, though 
supported seyeral times by the pious hand of the 
butler, rolled over and over in utter prostration in 
the dish. I had not the heart to eat such cripples, 
and bade them stand on one side. Then there was a 
dish of sweetbreads, consisting chiefly of mashed 
potatoes, and eked out with one or two kromeskis, 
presenting a strange amalgamation. It was set 
down in the menu — for even double dinners have a 
menu — as ' riz de veau d la kromesW What that 
might mean I neither knew nor cared* It might 
have been rez^de-chatissie d la belle itaile if it 
pleased, but I would none of it. fText came a 
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timbale, which once had been filled with something, 
but there had been an eruption — the lip and crater 
had been torn away, and all the contents had 
escaped. That might be called a timbale d lu' 
stirprise, for it was a thorough take-in. After 
these attempts at entrSes, we had a saddle of mutton, 
and, of course, tongue and chickens. These, so far 
as I coidd make out, were the only freshly-cooked 
dishes in the whole repast. As a second course, we 
had a hare jugged, which any one who tasted it 
must have known was the father of all the hares in 
the world — *a wandering hare,* in fact — ^the very 
hare that went into the ark with Noah, and had ran 
about the earth ever since. His back sinews were of 
antediluvian toughness. Along with him came an 
array of pastry and confectionery, deeply scarred 
with the brunt of yesterday's battle. There] was 
half a jelly backing up half a blancmange, in one 
dish, both all of a quake lest their remaining halves 
should go to-day to that bourne whither their better 
halves had gone the day before, and never returned 
— at least, let us hope not. There a cake cleft in 
twain, with a great gap in the middle, whence all its 
life-blood, of jam and jelly, had already gushed — ^a 
poor ex-sanguine ghost of its former self. And 
there were other sweets, on which the eye had but 
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to gaze and pass tbem by. There were rameqnins, 
or ramekins, or whateyer may be the right spelling, 
palpably warmed up. Fancy a soufflet warmed up ! 
When I add that the wines were execrable ^d the 
waiting bad, that there was no conyersation, and 
that the repast was long, dull, nasty, brutish, and 
unwholesome, what more can we say against Mrs. 
Economy's double . dinner, except that there are 
many Mrs. Economys P " 

''That was a yery nasty repast,^' said Amicia. 
** But do you never haye good dinners P " 

''Do I neyer have good dinners P^' said Mr. 
Beeswing. " Well, a really good dinner, as a mere 
matter of meat and drink, is a rare thing. Some- 
times the meat is good and the drink bad. Thus, 
though I do not know much of the Greeks, I have 
remarked with sorrow, of so sensible a race, that 
their drink is hardly equal to their meat ; but then 
their meat is excellent. Once I dined with a Greek, 
who gaye me sow's udder cL la jmrndire^ a most 
exquisite, though rather cloying dish, which ought 
to haye been washed down with osil de perdrix 
champagne or chambertin, but he only gaye us 
smaU beer. True, it was abroad, and in the middle 
of the day ; but I lay awake for weeks afterwards 
reflecting on the incongruity of the repast. But do 
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I eyer get a good dinner P Well, a^out five per 
cent, of the dinners I am asked to are good ; say 
twenty in the year, and I think myself lucky to find 
so many; but then these are dinners in houses — 
they need not be great houses^ for as a rule, the 
greater the house the worse the dinner — ^where the 
wine and food are equally good ; where I know both 
the master and the mistress ; where the servants 
know their duty, and are neither careless nor 
officious ; where the company rarely outnumber ten ; 
where no fool is invited save as a fool, and where 
there is a round table. But let every one who has 
tried it reflect on the difficulty of combining all 
these essentials to a perfect dinner-party, and he will 
agree with me that the wonder rather is, that I 
should find so many than so few in twelve months." 
"And now,'* said Mr. Beeswing, " I have eased my 
mind, and this intemiinable disquisition on dining 
and digestion has come to an end." 








CHAPTER XVn. 

DANCmO AFTER BDOTEB. 

|OIJ will hare seea how noUy Mr. Beeswing 
bore the bnmt of the coaTeraatioii both at 
and after dinner. As we haye aaid, 
Amicia'0 poison was woridng in the minds of the 
yonng ladies and the yonng men jnst as much as 
her fascination was supreme oyer Mr. Sonderling. 
But when Mr. Beeswing had fairly talked himself 
oat on the subject of digestion, there was an 
anxioas pause. It was too soon to go to bed. 
What was to be done P 

''Would Lady Sweetajqple sing one of her 
charming songs P'' Lady Carlton suggested. But 
Lady Sweetapple thought she had sung enough the 
night before ; and so, in spite of the prayers of Mr. 
Sonderling, who offered to sing "Adelaide" if 
Lady Sweetapple would only sing something first, 
she was stubborn as a rock, and refused point- 
blank. 
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" We might dance," said Mr. Sonderling. 

^' Dance P" said Lady Carlton, "what a capital 
idea ! But who is to dance, and where P " 

" The young people can dance," said Lady 
Pennyroyal. " It will be very amusing, and we old 
ones can look on." 

Florry and Alice were so dull that they were 
ready to do anything for a change, and though they 
were afraid to speak either to Harry or Edward, 
they were ready to dance ; for you are not bound to 
speak to your partner in dancing, and, in fact, in 
waltzing it is scarcely possible. They were all for a 
dance, therefore. When Lady Carlton again said, 
"But where shall they dance P" Florry was quite 
ready — 

" We can turn up the carpet, and dance here at 
the end of the room." 

To say, with Florry Carlton, was always to do. 

" Here, Mr. Fortescue," she said ; " and you, Mr. 
Yemon ; and you, Mr. Sonderling — just take up one 
end of the carpet. It is not nailed down, but kept 
fast by brass pins in sockets. Tou will find it will 
come up in a moment ; and if it's too heavy, I am 
sure Colonel Barker and Mr. Marjoram will help 
you. There! we can do it ourselves, without making 
a fuss by calling in the servants." 
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Thus adjured, the gentlemen named seized the 
heayy Indian carpet, and turned it up. The chairs 
and tables at that end of the room were pushed 
aside, and ahnost in less time than it has taken to 
write it, there was an ample space cleared for the 
dancers on the polished oak floor, which was as 
black and slippery as the grand staircase. 

Count Fantouffles did nothing. He would have 
scorned to do Ik stroke of work eyen in play. He 
stood by and admired. 

" Excellent I charming ! " he said. " Lady Sweet- 
apple, may I have the honour of the first waltz with 
youP" 

'^ Certainly, Count Fantouffles,'^ said Amicia, who 
thought that in taking the count for the first 
dance, the pleasure she hoped for in dancing with 
Harry was only a pleasure deferred. 

"Miss Carlton," said Harry, "may I dance the 
first waltz with you P " 

" Yes," said Florry* That was all she said. 

" Miss Alice Carlton P " said Edward. 

" Yes," said Alice, "with all my heart." 

By this time she had l)egun to think she was 
treating her Edward very cruelly. 

"If it were, not for that provoking Miss Frice," 
she murmured, " how happy I should be ! " 
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These six made up all the young people^ unless 
you reckon Mr. Sonderling as youngs which was 
the light in which he regarded himself. 

" Whenever one of you has fatigue/' he said, " I 
am ready to begin." 

Poor fellow I it was rather hard that he, the 
originator of the great idea, '^ Let us dance,'' should 
have been left out in the cold as soon as the dancing 
began. But you all know it's only the way of the 
world. No great inventor ever profits by his 
theory ; some one else puts it into practice, and 
makes his fortune while the inventor starves. The 
treatment of Mr. Sonderling was therefore perfectly 
natural, and we beg you will not say a word about 
it. Look at him, how he sits resigned in the ring 
of spectators, quite content to wait his time, and 
reflecting, as he himself will tell you, on many 
things. 

There was no want of music. The piano was 
excellent — one of Erard's best. Lady Carlton, 
Lady Pennyroyal, Mrs. Barker, and even Mrs. 
Marjoram could play what Mr. Sonderling called 
''dance music," and so there was no occasion to stop 
the dancing for fear the musician might got tired. 

The first couple off were Amicia and the Count 
Pantouffles. And here let us correct our injustice 
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and atone for a fault. Besides his exquisite art of 
bowings Count Pantouffles waltzed beautifully. It 
seemed to come naturally to him, just as when you 
saw him bow you saw at once that a true bower is 
bom, and not made. He held himself so well^ and, 
more than that, held his partner so well — ^not 
clawing^ or clutching^ or clinging to her — and he 
danced in such good time, and so smoothly and 
gracefully, it was a joy to waltz with him, and even 
to behold him. 

" How delightful ! '' said Amicia^ after they had 
taken a turn or two. '^ One would like this to last 
for ever*" 

By this time Florry and Alice were also off. 
Both Harry and Edward waltzed weU, and many 
of their partners thought them perfection; but it 
must be confessed that Count PantoufiEles surpassed 
them both. There was^ in fact, no comparison 
between them. If both Harry and Edward waltzed 
smoothly and gracefully, what did that matter? 
Count Pantouffles was more smooth and more 
graceful ; and in nothing did he show his mastery 
over the dance more than in the exquisite ease and 
grace with which he changed his step in the midst 
<tf a waltz^ and spun his partner round in what Lord 
Pennyroyal-^who knew no more of dancing than a 
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cow — called "the wrong way/' That "wrong 

way/' like back-skating^ is the very perfection of 

waltzing ; and if you don't believe what we say, and 

have never tried either to skate backwards or to 
waltz " the wrong way," we advise you to try to do 

both, and then see where you will be. In the one 

case, certainly on the back of your head on the ice^ 

and in the other, perhaps on your face on the 

sUppery floor, with your unhappy partner under 

you. You are not to suppose, however, that Harry 

and Edward could not waltz the "wrong way." 

They both could, but they did not do it with the 

consummate skill which distinguished the waltzing 

of Count Pantouffles. 

So the six went on, like so many dancing 

dervishes spinning round and round, whilst Lady 

Carlton played all imaginable waltz tunes. For some 

time Mr. Sonderling was content to look on^ but when 

Lady Carlton began to play "-4w den schonen 

blauen Donau,** it seemed as though his German 

flesh and blood could stand it no longer. He 

jumped up after the first few bars, and just as 

Amicia and Count Pantouffles paused for a moment, 

he called out — 

" For the will of Heaven, Amicia, one turn I" 

At this impassioned address, Count Pantouffles 
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looked unatterable things at the German^ of whose 
ridiculous attire he seemed for the first time folly 
conscious. As for Amicia, she only laughed in her 
sweet winning way^ and said — 

'^ Not just yet, Mr. Sonderling — ^not just yet." 

Then she darted off as merrily and as beautifully 
as the waves of the blue Danube themselves. 

'' Ach Gott!'' said Mr. Sonderling. "And to 
think she ought to have been my bride, and I her 
bridegroom, in these very clothes ! " 

With these words he again retired into himself 
and reflected. 

But we have never told you how Amicia waltzed. 
We beg pardon ; we thought you would have 
known that she was as good a waltzer in her way 
as Count Fantouffles was in his. Not for nothing 
had she been brought up at Frankfort in that 
College of the Deafs and Dumbs. In that famous 
free city on the banks of the Main — ^which, if its 
waves are not as blue and beautiful as those of the 
Danube, is at least as famous for its excellent 
dancers — she had made herself mistress of the whole 
art of dancing in many a baU and many a 
lustgarten. She might not have liked to confess to 
Count Pantouffles, the descendant of a long line of 
diplomatists and do-nothings, how much she owed in 
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that way to the ridiculous creature on wh6m her 
partner looked down with so much scorn; but^ if 
the truth must be told^ Mr. Sonderling had taught 
Amicia most of her cunning in the waltz. You 
may imagine his feelings then as he sat by and saw 
her dancing the yery steps he had taught her to the 
very same tunes to which they had danced long ago. 
If such things will not make a man reflect, he 
must be past reflection, and Mr. Sonderling reflected 
on them accordingly. Ah, that '* achonen blauen 
Donau!'^ he well remembered when and where he 
had first heard it, and with whom he had first 
danced it. It was at one of the balls of the Frank- 
fort Casino — a perfectly respectable society, Mrs. 
Propriety, and where, if it is still conducted with 
the respectability which distinguished it in former 
years, you may safely let your seyen lemon-haired 
daughters dance when you spend a winter at 
Frankfort to learn languages, and improye their 
dancing. Yes, it was at the Frankfort Casino that 
he had first danced to that tune with Amicia 
'^Smeess,'' and as he thought of it his eyes were 
fiUed with tears, ** Die Augen giengen ihm uher^^ 
like the old toper in Goethe's ballad, as often as he 
drained the golden goblet which his dying loye had 
giyen him. Yes, at the Frankfort Casino, about a 
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month before he was to be married to Amicja^ and 
when his poor old mother was stitching at the yerj 
clothes he had on. Did he feel like the "ball '' in 
Andersen's story P Not qnite^ but something like 
it. The top did not know the ball when thej met 
after a long time ; but when he and Amicia met, 
she knew him. He was in the same society and the 
same room with her, and was not his wedding- 

« 

clothing as fine as the new-painted top P No, he 
was not so badly off as the balL 

As for Florry and Harry, they waltzed on and on^ 
and said nerer a word. What could Florry say P 
Her tongue was tied about Edith Price, that 
mythical being, that fly in her ointment which 
Lady Sweetapple had thrown into it. Harry 
Fortescue was, it must be confessed, rather sulky: 
Not that he was sulky by nature — not at iSi ; but 
on this occasion he thought he had a right to be 
sulky when Florry's manner had aU at once 
changed. 

Alice would have given the world to haye had an 
explanation with Edward Yemon about Miss Price 
on her own account. She would have asked 
him outright what he meant by writing to a yoimg 
lady in Lupus Street, but her tongue, too, was tied. 
Neither she nor her sister had reached that age 
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which considers promises only given to be broken, 
and the most sacred oaths but binding so long as it 
suits one of the swearers to respect them. Did 
Amicia know they would be so loyal when she laid 
the injunctioK on them P We do not know ; but she 
was older than the Carltons, and much better versed 
in the ways of the world. We do not, therefore, 
think she had as much respect for a promise as they 
had. Remember, also, that to her too Edith Price 
was still that terrible dark young lady in the back- 
ground, of whose relations with Harry Fortescue she 
had the greater suspicion, simply because she was 
utterly ignorant as to what they really were. 

At last Harry got bored with Florry's intolerable 
silence. 

'' I think I should like to stop," he said. '' I am 
sure you must be very tired of me. Miss Carlton." 

" Not at all," said Florry. " At least, I mean I 
am not at all tired, if that's what you mean, Mr. 
Fortescue." 

'' I meant what I said," said Harry stiffly, and at 
the same time falling out of the dance and handing 
Florry to a seat at her mother's side. 

''Are you tired. Count Fantouffles — as tired as 
Mr. Fortescue, I meanP" said Amicia to her partner. 

'' Yes, I am tired," said Count Pantouffles. He 
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was so stupid and selfish, he always said what he 
really meant, and so you could believe every word 
he uttered, if it related to himself or his comfort. 

''Then we had better stop too," said Amicia, 
rather piqued, for he danced so well, she would have 
liked him to dance on, as she said, '' for ever." 

But Count Pantouffles took himself at his word, 
and stopped, and so Alice and Edward were the 
only dancers. 

'* May I have the pleasure. Lady Sweetapple P " 
said Mr. Sonderling, as soon as she had rested a 
little. 

" Yes," said Amicia, '' as you ask me properly." 

" Achy I had wrong," said Mr. Sonderling. *' I 
did not ought to have called you ' Amicia.' But 
when I reflect on things that were, I cannot bear to 
think of things that are." 

" You had better forget all the painful past," said 
Amicia, " and remember only the pleasant part." 

" How can I," said the unhappy German, " when 
the pain recalls the pleasure and the pleasure the 
pain; and at last, the more I reflect, the more 
painful the whole becomes P " 

''Shall we dance P" said Amicia, unwilling to 
philosophise with her old lover. 

"With all my heart," said Mr. Sonderling, and 
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in a moment they were off to ^* Erinnerunjf an 
Wienr 

Now, if the truth is to be told, Amicia was quite 
right, as a mere matter of dancing, to take a turn 
with Mr. Sonderling. It was a very nice thing 
eyen for good judges to say whether he or Count 
Fantouffles were the better dancer. There was 
nothing that the count could do that Mr. Sender* 
ling could not also do ; and, strange to say, as soon as 
he began to dance, his moyements were so graceful 
that one quite forgot his extraordinary attire. It 
was like getting accustomed to an ugly but pleasant 
face, which at last one ends by thinking beautiful. 
In Mr. Sonderling's dancing one quite forgot the 
clothes he wore, and one understood how right the 
ancient Greeks were, who, as iox as we can learn, 
seldom wore much clothing when they danced. 

And now Alice and Edward stopped, only for a 
minute or two, and then the young ladies changed 
partners, and Florry waltzed with Edward, and 
Alice with Harry, but it was still the same dull 
silent work. They were as speechless as those Deafs 
and Dumbs at Frankfort of whom you have so often 
hoards To teU the truth, it was worse for Harry 
with Alice than with Florry, for poor Alice was 
beginning to think him a dangerous young man, 
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who was leading her Edward away from her into 
the evil company of Edith Price. We are not sure 
that she was not downright rude to him ; but at any 
rate Harry soon gave her up, and then Count 
Pantouffles begged for the honour of a turn, and she 
granted it, and away they spun. 

It was a fine sight for a dancer to see the Count 
and Mr. Sonderling dancing against one another, 
and it is no little to the credit of the German that 
even Lord Pennyroyal declared that he quite held 
his own against the diplomatist. Poor fellow! no 
wonder he danced, for his heart was literaUy in his 
heels, and this waltz with Amicia was the one really 
delightful moment that he had spent since he 
returned to Frankfort only to find that Amicia 
'' Smeess '' and her father the doctor had departed 
without making any sign. 

So it went on, the pace getting more fast and 
furious, and Mr. Sonderling even eclipsing the count 
in the verve and aplomb which he exhibited. Lady 
Pennyroyal had succeeded Lady Carlton at the 
piano, and when she was tired out, Mrs. Barker 
took her place. Mrs. Barker's playing was like an 
American striking oil in an unsuspected place. It 
was very good, and all the better because no one 
imagined her able to play at all. It was only the 
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gallant colonel who knew that^ when he married 
his wife, she was not only the beauty, but the 
greatest performer on the pianoforte in the whole 
station ; and when, after she had played several very 
pretty waltzes, though rather old-fashioned, she 
began the minuet from *' Don Gioyanni,'' and 
played it with the greatest taste and feeling, Mr. 
Sonderling was enchanted, and even Count Fan- 
touffles condescended to say that Mrs. Barker's 
music was " charming." 

"You should have heard her when she was 
yoimg," said Colonel Barker proudly to Lady 
Pennyroyal, " there was not a woman in India who 
could compare with her either on the harp or piano." 

" She has kept up her playing wonderfully," said 
Lady Pennyroyal. "Such taste and such an 
exquisite touch I " 

But the fanatical Mr. Sonderling was not content 
with hearing either Mozart's minuet or gavotte, he 
would dance them both with Amicia, who gave way, 
to humour him, only saying — 

" If I do, you will remember your promise, and 
say nothing about what passed between us, for you 
have sworn, you know." 

" I have, by Cupid," said Mr. Sonderling, " and I 
will keep my oat." 
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Poor fellow! that final ''th^' was Btill his 
shibboleth, and if we asked impertinent questions, 
or if we did not know what love is, we might ask 
what could possess a German to fall in love with a 
young lady whose very name he could not pro- 
nounce. Why did he not fall in love, for instance, 
with Miss Brown rather than with Miss Smith P Ah, 
why P you may well ask. The answer, I suppose, is, 
that a man falls in love with a woman, and not with 
her name. Besides, if he does not like it, or cannot 
pronounce it, that evil will be changed by marriage, 
which will put an end to the difficulty. 

But to return to Mr. SonderUng. 

'^ I will keep my oat,'' he said, and then he and 
Amicia began to figure away in the stately minuet, 
to the delight of all beholders ; and when they had 
danced that they danced the gavotte, which still 
more enchanted the company. 

« 

'' Thank you, thank you. Lady Sweetapple,'' said 
Lady Oarlton, ''and you too, Mr. SonderUng. 
How beautifully you both dance ! This performance 
has been really the event of the evening." 

" Performance ! " said Florry to AKce, " that is 
just the word. She is always the same. Acting ! 
that's the word. Last night it was a playhouse 
recital, ''Lady Sweetapple's Declamation," as it 
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would stand in the bills. To-nigHt it is ballet- 
dancing. I shouldn't wonder if she had been on 
the stage at Frankfort^ as well as at the Oollege of 
the Deafs and Dumbs.'' 

" Oh, do hush, Florry," said Alice ; " see, she is 
looking this way." 

" Yes," said Florry ; " in her triumph after 
haying tied our tongues with her trumped-up 
stories. Certainly, to-night she has carried all 
before her. Mamma, I can see, is getting quite fond 
of her." 

Here Lady Carlton said — '' Beally, it is so late ; 
long past twelve, I declare; we must go to bed. 
That is, we ladies, and the non-smoking part of the 
company. Dear Lady Pennyroyal, what do you 
say P " 

'^I had no notion it was late," said Lady 
Pennyroyal; "we have been so amused. But I 
am quite ready to go to bed." 

So the ladies all went off to bed and left the 
smokers to themselves. 

As Amicia glided up the black staircase, like a 
gleaming, shining snake, in her silks and satin and 
jewels, she said to herself — 

"It will do. The stake was a bold one^ but 
I have played it well, and I shall win. I will take 
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him ^way before he has time to make any declara- 
tion ; and when in town, and at Ascot — ^these girls 
will not come to Ascot, I can see— he shall be mine." 

So she passed on into her room, soon to despatch 
Mrs. Crump to her bed^ that she might think and 
soliloquise on what was now the sole object of her 
thoughts. 

"He has been very cold to me to-day," she said, 
"very cold, Has he been warmer to any one else ? 
To Florence Carlton? No, decidedly not. To 
Edith Price P At any rate, he has not written to 
'her* again. There was no letter to her in the 
dish ; ^ot from him. Why did Edward Vernon 
write to her P That is a question which it is useless 
to ask. Why do yoimg men write to young persons in 
Lupus Street ? Lupus Street ! When I used to study 
Latin with Karl Sonderling I remember luptis meant a 
wolf. Is this Edith Price a wolf in sheep's clothing 
that is destined to carry off my gentle shepherd, 
Harry FortescueP I wonder what she is like? 
Beautiful, of course. Two young men, and good- 
looking young men too, would not be both writing 
to her if she were not beautiful. Of course she is 
beautiful. I wonder if my looks will compare with 
hers." As she said this, Amicia looked at herself 
proudly in the glass. '^ I have no fear," she said, " if 
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I can only get him away from this place. Oh^ how I 
hate the place and the people in it^ all but Harry 1 
If I marry him I sha'n't let Harry be such frieijds 
with Edward Vernon. I don't like Edward Ver- 
non. In fact, I don't Uke any one but Harry — 
the cold, heartless Harry. I thought, though^ he 
looked hurt when I danced with Karl Sonderling. 
Poor Karl, how good and faithful he is ! He will 
keep his word, no doubt. I do not care if he will 
only keep it for a day or two longer. Oh, that 
horrid Lady Pennyroyal, to think of her asking the 
girls to Ascot ! It was all to spite me, I am sure. 
Ascot is no place for young girls. They are more in 
the way there than in any other place ; in fact, 
they are always in the way, I think. I must see if I 
cannot set Lady Carlton, against their going to- 
morrow." 

So she went on, scheming and planning, till it was 
far on in the night. Pray excuse h«r, all you good 
people ; she was only very much in Ipve with Harry 
Fortescue, and resolved to hav« him if possible. 
The same thing has often happened before, and will 
happen over and over again. It is so natural in a 
young widow to wish to be married again when she 
has set her heart on so nice a young man as Harry 
Fortescue. 
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As for Florry and Alice^ they sat looking at one 
another in the old schoolroom ever so long, withont 
saying a word, and then they both burst out crying — 

" Oh, Florry ! '* 

"Oh,AHce!'' 

" Dear, I feel so wretched/' said Florry. 

''And so do I/' said Alice. 

** He gave me an opportunity and t never took 
it,'* sobbed Florry ; and then she told her sister how 
Harry had said he was afraid she was tired of him, 
and she had seemed not to understand him. 

"That was very silly," said Alice. "I wish 
Edward had been as kind to me. He said nothing 
in all that long time," and then again she burst 
into tears. 

"It's all that horrid woman and her Edith 
Price," said Florry. " I don't believe a word she 
said." 

"Oh," said Alice with a deep sigh, "you forget 
Edward's letter addressed to Miss Edith Price, 
No. — i Lupus Street. That was proof in Ed- 
ward's own handwriting that she exists and is 
no invention of Lady Sweetapple." 

"Tou must ask him all about it to-morrow, 
darling," said Florry. 

" Oh, but I can't ; you forget our promise." 
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"We neyer promised anything about Edward 
and Edith Price, but only about Edith Price and 
Harry," said Florry sophistically. 

" I think, dear, Edward is included in Harry in 
this case," said Alice. 

" Dear me," said Florry, " what shall we do P How 
long does Lady Sweetapple stay P " 

"I'm sure I can't tell," said Alice. "Mamma 
bade me ask them for a few days. This is only 
Friday, and she has been here since "Wednesday. 
She'll stay over Sunday, of course," 

"What an infliction 1" groaned Florry. " Suppose 
it rains ; then we should have Lady Sweetapple 
and a wet Sunday — ^two plagues in one." 

So the sisters alternately sobbed and talked ; but 
they could take no comfort, though they sat up 
almost as late as Lady Sweetapple. 

"I say, old fellow," said Harry to Edward, 
" you did not seem very lively, though you danced 
all that while with Alice." 

" Quite as lively as you looked, all the same," 
said Edward. " You looked as if you were going 
to be hanged." 

"It's no use denying it," said Harry — "there 
is a screw loose somewhere. Do you know, I think 
myself rather lucky in not being so far on as .you. 
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I feel as if a large bucket of cold water had. been 
Buddenly thrown over me." 

"My conscience is quite clear," said Edward; 
" and so is yours, Harry ; and when that's the case 
the best thing to do is to go to bed and sleep one's 
troubles off." 

Acting on this wise rule, the two friends parted 
and were soon sound asleep. Whatever may have 
happened to the ladies, Harry and Edward had 
their full share of rest that night at High Beech. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SIR THOMAS AND LADY CARLTON CONSULT. 




UT there was a much more important con- 
siiltation that night. Late as it was, Lady 
Carlton was obliged to take her husband 
into counsel before they went to bed. When she 
had made up her mind she was a woman of decision ; 
and as it was now made up, she went straight to 
the point. 

" Do you like these young men, Sir Thomas f " 

" What young men f *' said Sir Thomas. *^ Count 
Pantoufles " 

" Who would think of Count Pantouffles ? " said 
Lady Carlton rather impatiently. 

The fact was, Sir Thomas Carlton was very sleepy 
and answered at random. He would much rather 
not have thought of any young men just then. 

'^ I don't want to think of him," said Sir Thomas. 

" Nor do I," said Lady Carlton. " But I want 
you to think of Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon." 
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*^Q)i t '' said Sir Thomas ; ** and what am I to 
think about then P '* 

"Do yon think you like either of them well 
enough for your son-in-law P '* asked Lady Carlton. 

" That/' said Sir Thomas^ waking up all at once, 
" is a very serious question ; but why am I obliged 
to think about it now P " 

"Because I can see that Alice is very fond of 
Mr. Yemon, and he has half admitted to me that 
he is very fond of her." 

"He is a nice gentlemanly young man/' said 
Sir Thomas^ . " and of very good family ; but it 
really takes me very much by surprise to have to 
say off-hand^ at this hour of the night, whether I 
like him well enough for my son-in-law." 

"Ah, but you know, Tom/' said Lady Carlton, 
"love very often takes one by surprise; and in tiiis 
case he has surprised all of us. Affection is a 
quick-growing plant, but here it has outstripped 
all my experience." 

"I am sure/' said Sir Thomas sadly, "I never 
thought it would come to this, that I should have 
to part with my daughter, with my other eye as 
I call her, only because we ask a nice young man 
down here for a day or two P " 

"Yes; but then you know that's just how nice 
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young men and women oome to like one another. 
If you don't want your daughters to fall in love 
with nice young men^ you must ask none but 
the old and ugly to your house/' 

''All this time/' said Sir Thomas, with the tone 
of a martyr, "you have never told me what you 
think of having Mr. Yemen as your son -in-law. 
I should like to know your opinion." 

"You know, Tom," said Lady Carlton, "you 
have always said you did not look for money with 
your sons-in-law. If they had money^ well and 
good ; if they had not^ you have enough for your 
daughter and her husband. What you would insist 
on was that their choice should rest on a gentleman 
both by birth and education." 

" That is all very true," said Sir Thomas, getting 
rather sleepy. 

" Well," said Lady Carlton, who was afraid her 
husband might drop off in his arm-chair before 
she had settled this very delicate question — " well, 
so far as I am concerned, I am quite content with 
Edward Yemen for my son-in-law; so that is 
settled." 

" What is settled P " said Sir Thomas, jumping up 
with a start. 

" I said I should be quite content with Edward 
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Vernon for my son-in-law. I can see Alice has 
quite made up her mind to take him if he asks 
her — that is to say, if we give our consent." 

" Has he asked her ? " said Sir Thomas, now wide 
awake again. 

" Not quite,'* said Lady Carlton ; " only half. 
But all lovers know, or ought to know, that in these 
cases half is quite as good as the whole.'* 

From all this the reader will see that Lsidy 
Carlton had watched closely the growth of Edward 
Vernon's affection for her daughter, and that she 
had already made up her mind that he would make 
her an excellent husband. In fact, she was fond 
of Edward Vernon, and that walk home with him 
from the Oak had quite convinced her that there 
was no time to be lost in speaking to Sir Thomas. 
She was a prudent mother, and acted on Bacon's 
maxim, "Marry your daughters betimes, lest they 
marry themselves." She saw it was time for her 
to step in and settle the matter, lest the young 
people should settle it for themselves. Nor let it 
be supposed that Sir Thomas, though very sleepy 
at that moment, was at all indifferent to his 
daughter's happiness. He was a wise man, and 
quite content, in this case, to see through Lady 
Carlton's eyes. How could he, spending half his time 
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in the City or the train, have half the knowledge 
on the subject of Alice's affections that his wife 
possessed? And so, though he did jump up with 
a start at hearing Lady Carlton say, "Then it is 
settled/' and though he pursued the inquiry a little 
further for form's sake, he ended by coming round 
to his wife's side by declaring that Edward Vernon 
should have Alice if he asked for her properly, like 
a good boy. 

"And now, my dear," said Sir Thomas, "d«> let 
us go to bed. I am so tired ! " 

"Ah; but you must sit up a little longer, Tom," 
said Lady Carlton. " I have another question to 
ask. How would you like to have another son- 
in-law P" 

"I declare I don't understand what you mean. 
Surely one husband is enough for Alice." 

" Don't be a goose, Tom," said Lady Carlton. 
" I mean, how would you like to have a husband 
for Florry P " 

"A husband for Florry I " said Sir Thomas. " Lose 
both my daughters at once — have both my eyes 
put out in one day I No, I could never bear it." 

"Suppose you had to bear it, TomP Suppose 
Florry fell in love with some one, and you refused, 
and she ran away P " 
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**\ only and ssppos^ Tom; I did not aj dbe 
CYer would." 

'' If she would iio4» wbat^s tlieuaeof soiqpofluigP** 

''Becauae atnnger things haTe hiqppMied/* said 
Lady Gailton. 

^'Flony will neyer run away/' said Sir Thomas ; 
^ she has too much pride.*' 

•*WeU then," said Lady Cburlton, "PU put 
it in another way. Suppose Floiry fell in h>Te 
with Harry FortescueP" 

''Why then/' said Sir Thomas» "I should not 
expect her to do anything of the kind unless 
Harry Fortescue first fell in lore with her/' 

''Then you would hare no objection to him 
also for a son-in-law — ^for he is that second son- 
in-law of whom I spoke P " 

" Two sons-in-law in one nighty just before going 
to bed I " exclaimed Sir Thomas. " It is really more 
than I can bear/' 

"But, Tom/' said Lady Carlton, "I did not 
say that Harry Fortescue was in love with Florry. 
What I fear is that Florry is in love with him.'' 

"That makes it worse/' said Sir Thomas. "If 
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he is not in love with her, what makes you think 
that she is in love with him P I have never seen it." 

""Women have eyes where men are blind," said 
Lady Carlton. " Florry has never told me a word, 
but I know she is in love with him as well as if 
she had told it me a thousand times." 

"And what does he think of herP'^ said Sir 
Thomas. 

"He is not indifferent to her," said Lady 
Carlton ;" he is in a fair way to become fond of 
her. Perhaps, if it were not for some one else, 
he might be as fa.r gone as Edward Y^non, though 
he is not nearly so impres^onable." 

"And pray who is that some one elseP'^ asked 
Sir Thomas. 

" Who P why, Lady Sweetapple, of course. You 
do not mean to say that you do not see thait she' 
is fond of Harry Fortescue P " 

" I declare I never saw anything of the kind/' 
said Sir Thomas. "I should have said they were 
good friends, nothing more." 

"All I can say, then, is that you are as blind 
as a beetle, Tom. I never saw so clear a case." 

"But what does he think of herp" said Sir 
Thomas. 

"That is more than I can say," said Lady 
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Carlton. '^ SometimeB I think he is taken with 
her. and then a coolness comes over him. I think, 
on the whole, that Florry would carry the day if 
it were not for the advantages that every widow 
has." 

**And pray what advantages has Lady Sweet- 
apple that Florry has not P " said Sir Thomas. 

"There you are again, as short-sighted as ever. 
I see what you mean; you think, because Florry 
will have a quarter of a million, if you choose to 
give it her> that she is better off than Lady Sweet- 
apple. Pray remember that Lady Sweetapple is 
her own mistress; whatever she has is. her own, 
and she has it outright. She has to wait for no 
one." 

" That is very true," said Sir Thomas. 

"But yet that is not what I meant by advan- 
tages," said Lady Carlton. " I meant the freedom 
which every widow has, compared with a girl like 
Florry. I meant that superior knowledge of the 
world and its ways which a woman like Lady 
Sweetapple must always possess when matched 
against an inexperienced thing like Florry." 

"I don't believe in any such thing," said Sir 
Thomas doggedly. 

"Believe it or not," said Lady Carlton, '*you 
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may depend upon it what I say is true, and Florry 
has little chance with Harry Fortescue so long as 
Lady Sweetapple is by." 

" When will she go away P " asked Sir Thomas, 
relapsing into sleepiness. 

" That is a question, I daresay,* which Florry has 
asked a thousand times," said Lady Carlton ; ** but 
it is one we none of us can answer. We asked 
her, as we did all the rest, for a few days." 

*^ I always understood," said Sir Thomas, *' that a 
few days meant five." 

"So it used," said Lady Carlton; "but they 
have only been here three. On Monday, I fancy 
she will go away ; but of one thing I am quite 
sure, that Lady Sweetapple will not leave the 
house so long as Harry Fortescue is here. But 
you never told me what you » thought of Mr. 
Fortescue." 

"I like him very well," said Sir Thomas. "In 
fact, I like him better than Edward Vernon. There 
is more in him." 

"Then you would not object to him also as a 
son-in-law P" said Lady Carlton, who knew that 
Florry's afiection for Harry was at least as strong 
as that of Alice for Edward. 

By this time Sir Thomas was getting desperate. 
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He really, felt as though he never should get to 
bed. 

"Well," he said, "what I have said about 
the one, I will say about the other. If the girls' 
affections are engaged, and these young men are 
really fond of them, and show themselves worthy 
of them, I see no objection to both the marriages. 
As you know, we are above considerations of for- 
tune. All I require in my sons-in-law is that 
they should be gentlemen by birth, character and 
education." 

" There 's a dear good man," said Lady Carlton. 
"What a shame to keep you sitting up so long 
when you are dying to go to sleep ! How selfish 
of me! I won't teaze you any more. But pray 
remember, if anything happens to either of our 
daughters— I mean, of course, if either Harry or 
Edward ask for them properly — you have given 
your consent." 

" Certainly, my dear," said Sir Thomas ; and in a 
few minutes he was sound ^eep, after one of the 
most exciting conversations he had ever had with 
his wife at that late hour of the night. 

So they were all asleep at High Beech. Mrs. 
Marjoram had forgotten her scolding, and old Mar- 
joram slept the slumber of the weary and the just. 
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Colonel and Mrs. Barker snored in unison, and 
he no doubt revisited India and resacked the hill 
fort of the Bam Chowdah. Mr. Beeswing's sleep 
was easy and natural, as befitted the character of 
the man. Whether he returned to the story of 
his digestion, and ate any of those dinners over 
again on which he had dilated during the evening, 
is not known; at any rate, he was haunted by 
no bad dreams, and slept out the sweet summer 
night in peace. 

As for Count Pantouffles, it is said that he always 
slept on his back* We know it is a position in 
which many men cannot sleep— -they must turn 
over on their side; but Count Pantouffles was not 
one of those men. He could sleep anywhere and 
anyhow. We believe he could have slept with 
his head in a bag full of cayenne pepper and not 
felt it. He always said he never dreamt in his 
life : he had not imagination enough to dream. 
When he slept, he slept without snoring. He 
would have thought it beneath the dignity of a 
Pantouffles to snore — ^they are a very proud race, 
the Pantouffles ; and as they are especially famous 
for doing nothing, they have never snored. They 
would have looked on it in the light of a nocturnal 
signal, and it would have degraded them at once 
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to the condition of a watclunan. If they had been 
geese, they woidd never have hissed, even to save 
the Capitol. So the Pantouffles never snored. 
''Let day labourers and the sons and daughters 
of toil snore," they said ; " it is a badge of servi- 
tude, and befits them ; but our breath is free, and 
comes from unclogged throat and nostrils — ^we 
never snore." So Count Pantouffles spent the 
night. 

But what of Mr. SonderlingP How did that 
'' madman," as Count Pantouffles called him after 
he went away, how did he spend the night P Very 
like a madman, we are afraid. For a long time he 
woidd not go home, but walked wildly about the 
chase, swinging his hands to and fro and singing 
snatches of the songs he used to sing with Amicia 
Smith. The deer stood and gazed at him in the 
moonlight, and the rabbits stayed their nibbling 
and frisking to stare at him as he passed. He 
looked so strange, they coidd not take him for a 
man, and they knew he was no beast of prey. So 
there he stalked about, exclaiming every now and 
then — "She will yet be mine! Amicia! she will 
yet be mine ! " And then he skipped and leapt for 
joy, verily believing that it was all the charm of 
his wedding-clothes that had won her back to him. 
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Poor Mr. Sonderling! when he came to himself 
and looked at his watch by the moonlight, he saw 
that it was past two o'clock, and oyer his shoulder 
he saw the dawn. **Ack/^' he said, '' fairer than 
Aurora is she, my own Amicia," and then he 
threw himself on the dewy turf, and left his 
imprint on the wet grass. 

''I shall now return by me,'' he said at last, 
meaning that he would return home. And home 
he went, running down the lime avenue like a 
lunatic pursued by all the furies till he reached 
his little house in High Beech village. 

As he knocked, the faithful old Qretchen opened 
the door, with her **Du lieber ! where have you 
been, Mr. Sonderling P " 

"Where have I beenP" said Mr. Sonderling. 
''I have been in Heaven among the gods, and I 
have drank nectar and ambrosia, and she will yet 
be mine, Gretchen I she will yet be mine I Look 
at my wedding-clothes." 

" Alas ! " said Gretchen. ** Come in, come in, 
Mr. Sonderling;. I only see you have had a fall on 
the wot grass, and are Uke to catch your death of 
cold. Run up quick to bed, and I will bring you 
a basin of Fleder Thee " — elder tea, we should call 
it — " that is very good against a cold." 
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So Mr. Sonderling crept up the creaking stairs 
to his narrow bed in his little room. But nothing 
seemed little or poor to him that night. He 
seemed to float on ether through golden clouds. 
For had she not smiled on him, his first love — ^and 
had he not given her a promise, and kept it — ^and 
would he not promise her anything if she would 
only smile on him as she used to smile P 

Oh, Amicia Sweetapple, bom Smith, of how 
much fascination were you guilty in that month 
of June ! 

It was not long before the faithful Gfretchen 
appeared with the Fleder Thee. And after Mr. 
Sonderling had drank it up and said, ''I find it 
very good; schlafen sie Tvohl, Qretchen," then he 
too turned on his side, like all the rest of the world, 
except Count Pantouffles, and was soon lost in 
dreams, in which he stood at last at the altar 
and was actually wedded to Amicia Sweetapple. 

"Dear Heaven I'* said old Qretchen as she 
crawled down-stairs, "what fools men are! gen- 
tlemen just as much as other men. I'll bet a 
penny my poor master will never be married to 
Amicia Smeess, now that he finds her here a 
fine lady in England.'' 

Then she too, the dear good old thing, climbed 
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up to her attic, looked out for one moment at 
the mingled light of the moon and dawn, knelt 
down and said her prayers by her bedside, and 
soon even she was lost in slumber, and all the 
world at High Beech was at rest. 








CHAPTER XIX. 

EDTTH price's ADVERTISEMENT. 

ND now we are all at breakfast next 
morning and seem much the better for our 
night's rest. Florry and Alice were young, 
and with the young the phantoms of the night 
are soon dispelled by the morning's sun. Amicia 
was radiant, in spite of her misgivings about Edith 
Price ; for was she not nearer by another night to 
her departure, and Harry Fortescue's departure, 
from High Beech P 

All the party had been at prayers, and Mr. 
Beeswing even congratulated ' Count Pantouffles 
on having become a Protestant, after attending 
family worship twice. For this he was taken to 
task, though in a very modified form, by Mrs. 
Marjoram, who told him it was not safe jesting with 
the errors of Bome. 

"No more than it is with a hungry man," said 
Mr. Beeswing. "Pray, dear Mrs. Marjoram, let 
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me first eat my breakfast, and then I will dispute 
with you on theology to your heart's content.'* 

Lord Pennyroyal was particidarly cheerful, and 
was ready to resume the discussion on sugar and 
sugar-beet with Lady Sweetapple if she wished it. * 

" No, I thank you. Lord Pennyroyal," she said, 
^' I have exhausted what I had to say on that 
subject yesterday. Biit if you would give me that 
outer sheet of the Tmes^ which contains the births, 
marriages, and deaths, and the ladies' second column, 
I shall be so much obliged to you.'' 

'' Certainly," said Lord Pennyroyal, handing her 
the paper. 

So Lady Sweetapple began to read — 
" * At No. — ^ Belgrave Square, the Countess of 
Balderdash of a son and heir.' " 

^'An heir at last," said Lady Pennyroyal. 
''Well, I am glad. She has had five daughters 
running, and now she has got a boy." 

'' I shall write to Balderdash," said Lord Penny- 
royal, "and ask for his vote for the Orphan 
Asylum. He will be in a good humour, and 
promise it at once." 

'' I am sorry to say," said Sir Thomas Carlton, 
'' his vote is already promised. He has given it to 
me." 
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" What a bore ! " said Lord Pennyroyal. 

Then Lady Sweetapple read on — 

"'At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, by the Bishop 
of BuUocksmithy, assisted by the Dean'of Dunder- 
head, and the Bev. Babid Kubrick, Annie, second 
daughter of Sir William Eatington, Bart., to the 
Hon. Mauther O'Gallagher, of Damdreary Castle, 
CO. Mayo, Ireland.' " 

" I am so glad Miss Eatington is married,'' said 
Florry; "but who is Mr. Mauther O'Gallagher? 
what is his father's title P *' 

" He is the son of Lord Killwordie," said Lady 
Sweetapple, " and rather a handsome man, except 
that he has a horrid brogue, and is very prosy." 

"How I pity Annie Eatington!" said Alice; "she 
deserved a better fate." 

" Is there any one dead P " said Lord Pennyroyal, 
who was always doing sums as to the amount of 
succession duty which this or that deceased person's 
heirs might have to pay. 

" No one of any distinction," said Lady Sweet- 
apple. "Let me see. They are all Huggins, or 
Muggins, or Jones." 

" Is there no Smith P " said Florry savagely. 

"No, there is not," said Lady Sweetapple, 
evidently not in the most serene of tempers. 
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" I thought," said Florry, " there was always a 
Smith in the deaths, just as there is always a 
grey horse to be seen at any hour of the day passing 
over Westminster Bridge." 

" There's no Smith," said Amicia. 

Then she left the deaths, having apparently had 
quite enough of them, and went on with her second 
column. 

''Here's the usual advertisement for a young 
lady inclining to embonpoint, with a profusion of 
dark brown hair, dressed in a black silk skirt and a 
blue satin petticoat, and a violet bonnet with scarlet 
flowers, who is supposed .to shave gone off with a 
young gentleman in a round hat. She is, of course, 
very distinguished in appearance, and has blue eyes 
and perfect teeth. Any one who can restore her to 
her distressed parents will be liberally rewarded." 

While the whole table round were laughing at 
this imfortimate young lady, Amicia was reading 
the next advertisement to herself, and had time to 
reflect on what was best to be done. In half a 
minute she had made up her mind that the best 
thing to be done was to read it all out very slowly, 
keeping her eyes fixed on Harry Fortescue all 
the while. It was, in fact, a pity that she had not 
two pairs of eyes, or that she had not a squint, and 
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could keep one eye on Harry and the other on 
Florry Carlton; but she acted for the best, and 
stared at Harry Fortescue. 

So she read out — 

'^ ' Lupus Street.' What an odd name for a street, 
Lupus Street ! " 

This was to call attention to what she was going 
to read, and to let the laugh at the unfortunate 
young lady subside. 

Then she went on again — 

'^ ^ Lupus Street. Mr. H. F e is requested 

to communicate at once with E. P. The cheque has 
not arrived.' '* 

"Mr. H. F . . . e ! Why, that's you, 

Harry,'' said Mr. Beeswing.. " How many dots are 
there between the * F ' and the * e,' Lady Sweetapple P" 

" Seven," said Amicia. " But what an odd name 
Lupus Street is I Where is Lupus Street P " 

" Let us settle the name first," said Mr. Beeswing, 
who sat on the same side of the table as Harry, and 
could not see his face. " Let us see, ' F-o-r-t,' that's F 
and three dots ; * e-s-c-u,' that's four dots, and the 
final * e.' There we have Fortescue complete." Then 
turning to Harry, and never thinking his arrow 
had gone home, Mr. Beeswing added — 

" Why, Harry, who is E. P. with whom you are 
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requested to communicate, and what's all this about 
the cheque P " 

" I shall give no explanation/* said Harry, " to 
any one about this matter. But if any one is 
curious, I will admit that the advertisement does 
refer to me, and that I must leave for town at once 
to inquire about it." 

Now we all know that Harry Fortescue's conduct 
in the whole of this matter was not only honourable, 
but noble and generous in the highest degree ; but 
neither Amicia, nor Florry, nor Alice, were in the 
possession of our knowledge, and therefore you may 
fancy what Florry's sufferings were when dhe saw 
Harry's handsome face working, and heard his 
words, which seemed to tell her that Edith Price 
was a reality, and that he was avowedly about to 
rush off to town to communicate with that young 
lady. She saw, too, Amicia's angry eyes now 
turned on her in malignant triumph. As much as 
to say, ^* See, I told you nothing but the truth," and 
so she could not control herself, but burst out — 

" Oh, Mr. Fortescue, are you really going up to 
town to see E. P. P " 

Before Harry could answer. Lady Carlton had 
interposed— 

^* My dear Florry ! what does it matter to us if 
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Mr. Fortescne goes to town, and whether he goes to 
see E. P. or any other set of initials ? We have no 
right/' she said this rather stiffly, ''to pry into his 
secrets.*' 

''Quite so/' said Lady Sweetapple. "After all, 
I daresay E. P. only means Edward Price, or some 
common name of that sort." 

'' Oh, Lady Sweetapple ! " said Alice, who remem- 
bered what Amicia must have known well, after 
Harry's confession, that E. P. conld only mean 
Edith Price. 

As for Florry, she looked daggers and bowls of 
poison, and all Queen Eleanor's black arts, against 
Lady Sweetapple, but she said nothing. 

Amicia only smiled in answer to the exclamation 
of Alice, for she saw that all things were now 
playing her game, and if she wished for one thing 
more than another, it was that Harry might rush away 
from High Beech and quarrel with Florry before he 
went. Observe, too, her art. She had contented 
herself with merely reading out the advertisement 
in the most innocent way. She had taken no part 
in identifying it with Harry; and when Florry 
broke out in that wild way about E. P., she had 
come to Harry's rescue by suggesting that after all 
E. P. was only a man, and so taking the whole 
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sting out of the advertisement. For this Harry felt 
really grateful ; and so, while Alice exclaimed, " Oh, 
Lady Sweetapple ! *' Harry said — 

" Thank you. Lady Sweetapple/' . 

After these interjections there was a little pause. 

Every one seemed to think it necessary to say 
something, and no one said it. Lady Carlton was 
the first to recover her tongue, and all she said 
was — 

'^ The worst of this anonymous advertisement is 
that it seems likely to deprive us of the continuance 
of Mr. Fortescue's. company. Is it really so, Mr. 
Fortescue P Must you return to town at once P " 

'' I am afraid I must,'' said Harry. 

" Could you not return to dinner P " asked Lady 
Carlton. 

" That, too, I must decline," said Harry, who felt 

' very much hurt at Florry's imputation, and had 

been wondering ever since the advertisement had 

been read out, how it was that she had been led to 

fix any meaning on E. P. 

"And what will you do, Mr. Vernon P" said Lady 
Carlton, turning to Edward. 

" I shall go with Harry," said Edward, who, on 
his side, had not forgiven Alice for her coldness 
of last night. Besides, were not he and Harry 
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inseparables? and was he not in reality as much 
concerned as Hany in seeing that the cheque was 
duly paid to Edith Price P 

But as he said these words, he was a&aid to look 
at Alice lest he should encounter her reproachful 
eyes. 

'' We shall then lose both our young men/' said 
Lady Carlton. '^I am sure I wish there was no 
second coltmin of the Times *^ 

And so it was settled that Harry and Edward 
were to leave for London that afternoon. Harry 
was for going at once» but Edward said he could 
never be ready before luncheon, and so obtained a 
short respite. 

** I wonder what it^s all about/' said Sir Thomas 
Carlton to Lord Pennyroyal, as they sat after 
breakfast in the library. 

''It's all debt, depend upon it," said Lord 
Pennyroyal. ''Mr. Fortescue has not paid some 
man to whom he owes money, and to whom he 
promised to send a cheque, and now the man Has 
advertised for him. Some racing debt, I daresay. 
Young men get into debt in so many ways now." 

"I never knew that Harry Fortescue was a 
betting man," said Sir Thomas, "and I don't 
believe it." 
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" I was sorry to hit you so hard, Harry/' said 
Mr. Beeswing as he passed Harry Fortescue in 
the hall, " but I really did not think the advertise- 
ment could refer to you." 

*'0h, pray don't say a word about it," said 
Harry. "It's of no sort of consequence." And so 
he passed up the slippery black staircase to his 
own room, where he found Edward. 

As soon as the two friends were alone together, 
Edward broke out — 

"I can't imderstand this at all, Harry. Here 
you write a letter and send a cheque from this 
house to Edith, and it never reaches her. That's 
plain. It is also clear the poor girl, after waiting 
all these days, has put that advertisement into the 
paper. Of course it was all chance that Lady 
Sweetapple read it out in that silly way, but she 
was evidently not in the secret. That's also plain. 
But how did Florry Carlton burst out in that 
way about E. P. P It seems as if she knew all 
about Edith Price." 

"I don't see that it is any business of ours to 
clear up the mystery which others have made," 
said Harry. " A man who sits on mare's nests made 
by silly people, will only hatch harm to himself. 
What we have to do is to pack up our things 
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and be [off. At least, that is what I have to do. 
As for you, old fellow, you will feel the parting 
from Alice far more than I shall. Why don't you 
stay behind and 'mak* it sicker,' as the Scotch- 
man said P " 

"No," said Edward; "Fm not going to let 
you leave High Beech as it were under a cloud. I 
can see, in spite of all Lady Carlton said, that 
all the women think that E. P. is a woman. At 
such a molnent I am not going to separate myself 
from my bosom friend, Harry ; and so, old fellow, 
when you go, I go." 

" But what about Alice Carlton ? '^ said Harry. 
"I fancied you had got so far yesterday that you 
could not help going a little further to-day." 

" So I thought, in the dell, yesterday,'^ said 
Edward, " and so perhaps I may think again ; but 
she was so cold and constrained and altogether so 
unloveable [last night, that I do not know what 
to think or what to say^ except that I am very 
fond of her." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Harry, who all the time 
was cramming his " things," as he called them, into 
his portmanteau. After Edward had inspected 
that operation for a little while he said — 

"I may -just as well go and pack my port- 
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manteau too, and then perhaps I may have an 
opportunity of an explanation with Alice." 

While Harry and Edward were thus engaged 
up-stairs, the four elder ladies were discussing the 
advertisement in Lady Carlton's boudoir, and 
Florry and Alice and Amicia were doing the 
same in the conservatory. 

" After all, though," said Lady Carlton, " that 
was a strange advertisement, and I must own my 
mind is not quite easy about it." 

"The only remarkable thing about it," said 
Lady Pennyroyal, " seems to me to be the fact that 
it really referred to Mr. Fortescue. I never re- 
member being in any company before where the 
same thing happened. It may be for good, and 
it may be for harm; but at any rate it must be 
remembered to Mr. Fortescue for good, that he 
at once, in the frankest way, confessed that the 
advertisement referred to him. In that case it 
can hardly be very bad." 

"I am not so sure,'^ said Mrs. Marjoram. 
"Perhaps he thought it no use denying it, and 
that the only way was to brazen it out. Then, 
too, if there were no harm in his conduct, why 
did he refuse any explanation? It would have 
been so easy to clear it all up.'^ 
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"Perhaps he is too proud/' said Lady Penny- 
royal, whose kindliness of heart always led her 
to excuse people if she coidd. 

"Pride in such matters," said Mrs. Marjoram 
with great unction, "is a very false feeling. If 
people are too proud to confess their faults, or 
explain them away, they cannot complain if they 
are looked on as really guilty." 

" But," said Lady Pennyroyal, returning to 
the charge against Satan's advocate, "how do we 
know there is any harm in the advertisement ? 
Here it is; let us read it over again. 'Lupus 
Street.' What harm is there in Lupus Street ? " 

"Oh," said Mrs. Marjoram, "how can I tell? 
I never was in Lupus Street in my life." 

" Nor was I," said Lady Pennyroyal, " and yet, 
to hear you speak, it would seem as if all the 
wolves in sheeps' clothing in the world lived in 
it." 

"I daresay they do," said Mrs. Marjoram. 
" All I know is, I never heard of any decent people 

« 

living in it. I daresay it belongs to some low- 
lived person." 

" There you are quite wrong," said Lady Penny- 
royal, " for it is built on the Marjoram property ; 
and I know so much about it that Lord Penny- 
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royal is the ground landlord of all the houses in 
Lupus Street." 

'^ Indeed ! " said Mrs. Marjoram quite shocked ; 
for, as you well know, the Pennyroyal title was 
almost the only thing that severely moral and 
righteous Xanthippe respected in this wicked world. 

"So far then, so good,'* said Lady Pennyroyal. 
^'We have proved no harm against Lupus Street, 
we only know nothing about it. I do not know 
how you look on things, dear Mrs. Marjoram, but 
wheVe there is doubt I always lean to the chari- 
table side ; and still more so in this case, where 
we know absolutely nothing, one way or the other." 

" I am afraid," said Mrs. Marjoram, " I am not 
so charitable, for my part; where men are con- 
cerned I suspect everything.'* 

*' A very pleasant, and, I must add, a very Chris- 
tian feeling," said Lady Pennyroyal ; " but let us 
proceed. Lupus Street ; I say there is no harm 

in that. What comes next P Mr. H. F e. 

Well, that, Mr. Fortescue has confessed, means H. 
Fortescue. There is no harm in that ; Fortescue is 
an old and honourable name." 

"Handsome is that handsome does," edged in 
Mrs. Marjoram, rather to the indignation of dear 
Mrs. Barker, who held up her hands in amazement. 
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" * Mr. H. Fortescue is requested to communicate 
at once with E. P./ " said Lady Pennyroyal. " Well, 
what harm is there in that P '' 

" All the harm in the world ! " cried out Mrs. Mar- 
joram, in almost a shriek of virtuous wrath, ^' all the 
harm in the world I Depend upon it, E. P. is some 
wicked woman who has entrapped Mr. Fortescue.'' 

"Why, dear Mrs. Marjoram," said Lady Penny- 
royal, " you said just now you suspected all men ; 
but now it appears you are just as suspicious of 
your own sex." 

" I suspect them all," said Mrs. Marjoram, very 
much as though she were repeating the passage 
in the baptismal serrice ; '^ I renounce them all." 
To listen to her, one felt that no woman would 
obtain mercy at her hands. "If there were no 
wicked designing women, there would be no bad 
men — ^men are such geese ! " 

"Mrs. Marjoram," said Mrs. Barker with great 
dignity, " Colonel Barker is not a goose." 

" The present company are always excepted," said 
Mrs. Marjoram ; and then she waited to hear what 
more Lady Pennyroyal had to say. 

"But how do you know that E. P. is a woman? 
and if she is a woman, that she is bad P There is no 
proof here of either." 
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'' I think E. P. is a woman/^ said Mrs. Marjoram, 
"because her adyertisement is worded in such an 
artful way, and because she's in such a hurry. 
' Lupus Street I ' there's art to attract his eye 
when he is sitting at breakfast ; only Lady Sweet- 
apple's eyes, being those of a woman, were sharper, 
and found it out first. Then see what a hurry 
she is in — ' at once,' she can't wait a moment, you 
see." 

''I must say I can see no harm in the whole 
advertisement," said Lady Pennyroyal. 

" What, not in the barefaced begging for money 
which comes at the end?" said Mrs. Marjoram. 
"Depend upon it, poor Mr. Fortescue" — Mrs. 
Marjoram said " poor Mr. Fortescue " as though she 
were the only champion of the male sex in the 
world — "is drained of every penny of his income 
by this deceitful young creature." 

" It seems to me your imagination makes a great 
deal out of very little," said Lady Pennyroyal. " I 
say it again, I can see no harm in the whole 
advertisement." 

"None so blind as those that won't see," said 
Mrs. Marjoram; and so the conversation of the 
elders came to an end. Lady Carlton, who had 
listened most attentively, repeating the sentence 
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with which she had begun it — " After all, my mind 
is not quite easy about it." 

While Mrs. Marjoram, like the unconverted Saul, 
was pouring out her uncharitableness against the 
whole human race, and haling both men and 
women to her own judgment-seat, the three yoxmger 
ladies were sitting under a Datura in the conserva- 
tory, which nearly concealed them with its great 
green leaves. Over their heads climbed and crept 
passion-flowers and Stephanotis, and altogether it 
was a cool and pleasant place in that hot June 
weather. 

*' You see, my dears," said Amicia, " I was quite 
right about Miss Edith Price. Everything bears 
out the truth of what I said. I had hardly taken 
you into my confldence about her than one of 'you 
finds Mr. Vernon writing a letter to her, and next 
morning you have only to take up a newspaper to 
find an advertisement from that young person 
proving that Mr. Fortescue is in the habit of 
sending her cheques." 

"It is too true," said Alice, already almost in 
tears. 

" I can't deny it," said Florry, '* more especially 
since Mr. Fortescue has confessed it himself; but 
what I want to know, Lady Sweetapple, is why you 
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said E. P. meant Edward Price, when you very well 
knew those initials meant Edith Price P " 

" My dear Miss Cariton/' said Amicia in her very 
sweetest voice, " I looked on myself as one in the 
position of a confidante of Mr. Fortescue. I had 
obtained his secret, and I thought it only generous 
to come to the rescue when I saw you all turning 
against him, and so I told what I consider to be a 
very white lie, and suggested, for it was only a 
suggestion, that E. P. might, after all, only mean 
* Edward Price.'" 

*'A11 very generous, I daresay,'* said Florry; 
" but you know you cannot throw dust in our eyes. 
We are behind the scenes ; we know as well as you 
that E. P. can only mean Edith Price." 

''I only meant that I was generous to Mr. 
Fortescue/' said Amicia drily ; " I had no idea to be 
generous to you. I only wished to warn you 
against that young person for your own sakes. 
And I must say it is some little satisfaction to me to 
see my warning confirmed." 

" There is one thing I would so like to ask," said 
Alice. 

"What is itP" said Amicia, with an air as 
though there was nothing in the world she could 
refuse to the lovely young girl. 
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''Howyoa came to know about tlus Edith Price?" 
**Yesr said Flony; "and 1, too^ I should yery 
mneh like to know that?" 

" I am so Borry" said Amicia^ " it quite goes to 
my heart to be forced to refuse yon so Tery 
reasonable a request, but it cannot be. I am bound 
to secrecy in this matter. You must be content 
with knowing, as, indeed, you must both now feel, 
that what I say is true. The source of my informa- 
tion I cannot reveaL'' 

» 

"Did you know about her before you came 
here ? '* said Florry, very illogically pursuing the 
inquiry after Lady Sweetapple had declined to 
continue it. 

" I really cannot say/' said Amicia. " You must 
be satisfied with the knowledge that Edith Price 
exists and is a dangerous person/' 

"Dangerous to me or to Florry?" said Alice, 
wishing to save Edward Vernon's character if she 
could. 

"Really," said Amicia, "you must judge for 
yourself as to that. You see, Mr. Vernon writes 
letters to her, and Mr. Fortescue sends her cheques. 
Which is worst or most dangerous; I cannot say." 

" They can't both be in love with her at once," 
said Florry. 
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'' I am sure I can't say/' said Amicia, rather in a 
mocking tone. " Such things haye happened before 
now. But one •thing, I think, is quite clear — this : 
that if two yoimg men are in love with the same 
woman, she must be yery dangerous, and I am 
sorry to add, they must both be worthless, and quite 
beneath the consideration of any young lady who 
has the least self-respect." 

" I don't belieye they are either of them in loye 
with her," said Florry. 

As for Alice, she melted away into tears. The 
voice of Lady Carlton was now heard calling for 
her daughters, and all that Amicia could add was — 

" Bemember that I shall still hold you to secrecy. 
You must on no account reveal what I have told 
you to any human being." 
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CHAPTER XX. 




LORD PENNYROYAL ON DEBT AND WASHING. 

OXJ know, of course/' said Harry to Edward, 
"we can't give any explanation of this 
matter. It would look like puffing our- 
selves, if we said we supported this poor family." 

"Of course we can't," said Edward. "Besides, 
there is no knowing what Mrs. Marjoram would 
make out of the story. She would only remember 
half of it, forgetting all the good. We should 
never hear the last of it." 

"All right, then," said Harry. "Recollect, if 
any one asks you about E. P., you know nothing 
about what E. P. means." 

So the two friends made their appearance in the 
drawing-room. 

" I am so very sorry that you are both going to 
leave us so soon," said Lady Carlton, remembering 
that conversation with Sir Thomas in his somnolent 
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state the night before, when she had settled so much. 
" But I suppose it cannot be helped." 

" I am sorry to . say it cannot," said Harry 
Fortescue. 

" Couldn't one of you stay P " said Lady Carlton. 
" Why shouldn't you stay, Mr. Vernon ; some of us 
will miss you so very much P " 

"I am afraid I must go with Harry," said 
Edward Vernon. 

'' And when shall we see you again P " asked 
Lady Carlton. 

" I am sure I don't know," said Harry. " All I 
know of our movements is, that we are going to 
Ascot to Lady Charity's for the races." 

"After that," said Edward, "there is a Queen's 
ball, to which we are both invited." 

"Are you both going to Ascot P'* asked Alice, 
who listened in trepidation. 

" As for that," said Harry, " my mind is made 
up. I sha'n't go to Ascot unless Edward is asked too. 
Here he is, standing by me, like a good fellow, and 
going up to town with me, because he sees I am 
annoyed, and I sha'n't leave him in London alone 
while I go to the races." 

" I daresay," said Lady Sweetapple, who sat there 
listening as mute as a mouse, " that I can persuade 
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Lady Charity to ask Mr. Vernon as well. If you 
will call on me on Tuesday morning, you will find 
it all arranged.^' 

"I am so sorry you are annoyed by that 
advertisement, Mr. Fortescue," said Lady Carlton. 
" This E. P. seems a very troublesome person." 

" Not at all," said Harry shortly. " I can under- 
stand the advertisement very well." 

'^ I do not understand why he cannot wait for his 
money till you return to town." 

This was a good stroke of Lady Carlton to 
suppose that E. P. stood for a man. It was a draw, 
in fact^ to find out if E. P. were a man or a woman. 
But Harry was equal to the occasion. 

"The person who inserted that advertisement,*' 
he said, "would not have put it into the papers 
unless it had been absolutely necessary." 

"Why can't you stay here and send him the 
cheque?" said Florry, who did not wish Harry 
Fortescue to escape. 

" Perhaps he can't wait/' said Amicia. 

" I have already said I must go up to town. I 
ought to have gone away by the first train, only it 
seemed hardly polite to rush off with our breakfast 
in our throats from a house where we have been so 
kindly treated. But, after luncheon, go we must^ 
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and so there is no use ditjcussing the matter any 
more." 

With these words Harry Fortescue rose and went 
out with Edward to have a smoke on the terrace. 
Like the ancient Persians, who first discussed 
matters sober, and then when they were intoxicated, 
Harry and Edward thought the safest counsel was 
that taken after a pipe, when it had been preceded 
by a smokeless deliberation. 

" They are very curious about E. P./' said Harry, 
after he had puffed a little. 

" It looks like it," said Edward. " I can't help 
thinking these girls haye got something in their 
heads about Edith Price, and have told their 
mother." 

'^ Lady Sweetapple thinks E. P. is a man," said 
Harry. ** Tou heard what ' she said about Edward 
Price at breakfast — though even then the Price 
gave me a turn — and what she said just now about 
his not waiting." 

'^ I don't care so much about what Lady Sweet- 
apple thinks," said Edward sadly, ^' as what Alice 
thinks. I am afraid I have lost all chance with her 
now." 

" I don't see it at all," said Harry. " Why in the 
world should you lose your chance with a girl 
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beeaiue E. P. pato an advertiAeinent into the 7i; 
which I have acknowledged is intended for me P " 

** Wbmm ard strange things, yon know, Harry," 
said Edward. '* t am as sore as t stand here that 
Alice Carlton thinks E. P. is a woman, and that 
I am in some way or other mixed np with her/' 

'' Let h^ think, then/' said Harry. '' I don't like 
girls who think; they otlght to love and trast, 
and never to think ; finr thought means doubt, 
and a doubting girl, what good is she to any one ? 
Marry her, and you'll find her another Mra. 
Marjoram. You ought to be glad, Edward, instead 
of moping. This absurd mess about poor Edith 
is what the same Mrs. Marjoram, or Mother 
Marjoram, as I should call her, would say was a 
trial or a cross, wisely ordained in order that 
yon may see whether Alice Carlton is worth having. 
Come away with me, like a man, and dSTer no ex- 
planations. When we meet them at Ascot tiiey 
will have forgotten all about Edith Price, and 
you can renew your attentions." 

"But do you think they will come to Ascot?" 
asked Edward doubtingly. 

" Come P of course they will," said Harry. " I'm 
not very rich, Edward, as you know ; but I will 
bet you a new hat— not one of old PeniiyroyaPs 
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cheap bargains, bat a brand new Lincohi and 
Bennet, or Pretiou's, whichever you please — that 
we see Florry and Alice Carlton at Ascof 

"I only hope we may," said Edward, "but I 
feel as if I were seeing Alice for the last time." 

''Stuff and nonsense!" said Harry; ''and now 
let us look after the men; we have had enough 
of the ladies for the present. I daresay we shall 
find them in the lime avenue, in the shade." 

To the avenue they went, and there they met 
all the men^ even down to Mr. Marjoram, who 
had eiscaped, for that morning at least, from 
Mrs, Marjoram, the '* Whole Duty of Man," and the 
" HomiKes." 

"We thought you were lost," said Sir Thomas, 
looking pleasantly at the young men whom he 
had settled overnight should be his sons-in-law, 
if they only had courage to ask for his daughters. 
" Are you both really going P I hope not," 

"We must go," said Harry; "it can't be 
helped." 

" It's just what I said," whispered Lord Penny- 
royal to Sir Thomas ; " it's all debt — a joint bill 
which they have both accepted. That's why they 
are obliged to run away to town to meet it." 

Mr. Beeswing was as g^ial as ever, "This 
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18 a new sensation," he said. " It is the first time 
I ever was in the same house with a man who 
has been advertised for in the second column of 
the Times. And then, how good of you to confess 
that you were the man who is wanted ! Now you 
would never have done that if you had been 
married." 

Why not P " asked Mr. Marjoram. 
Let ufl put a case," said Mr. Beeswing. '^ Sup- 
pose you, Mr. Marjoram, had run away from Mrs. 
Marjoram, and she had put in this advertisement, 
would you answer it P ^* 

'' Let us hear what it is," said Mr. Marjoram. 
"It is not very long," said Mr. Beeswing; 
''here it is, from memory: *Mr. M., if you don't 
come back, you may as well send back the key 
of the teacaddy." 

" I should never leave Mrs. Marjoram," said Mr. 
Marjoram solemnly. 

" I know you would not," said Mr. Beeswing. 
" Nor," said Mr. Marjoram, " if I did run away 
from her — ^were such a thing possible — I could never 
carry away the key of the teacaddy, for Mrs. 
Marjoram always keeps it." 

" And very wisely too,'' said Mr. Beeswing. " Talk 
of the ruin to health by smoking and intoxication — 
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there is nothing so destructive as strong tea. All 
wise wives, therefore, clutch the key of the tea- 
caddy, while they abandon the cellar-key to their 
husbands/' 

^'I suppose these advertisements in the second 
column of the Timea ar6 very expensive," said Lord 
Pennyroyal. "I wonder now what E. P. paid 
•for his P " 

''AH secret and nameless things are expensive,*' 
said Mr. Beeswing. " We all know that Anonymas 
are very costly ; and so I suppose is Anonymus^ 
when he takes to advertising. What would you 
say, Lord Pennyroyal, to this advertisement^ also 
from that second column? — 'F. R. S. Declined 
with thanks, since you found my terms too high. 
Espionage is a luxury which ought only to be within 
the reach of those who can afford to pay sufficiently 
well for the skill and discernment required.' '^ 

"I hope I should never have anything to do 
with anonymous advertisements," said Lord Penny- 
royal ; ** and still less with espionage, even if I 
could afford to pay the terms which this advertiser 
seems to demand.^' 

"Afford to pay!'' whispered Mr. Beeswing to 
Mr. Marjoram. '' Is not that too good a joke P As if 
there was any sum that he could not afford to pay ! " 
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But Lord Pennyroyal was now mounted on one of 
his bobbies^ and it was impossible to unhorse him. 

"Debt/' he began^ "is ihe ruin of half the 
young men of the country. It is a bomd 
phantom ^" 

''There needs no ghost rise up to tell us that,'' 
siaid Mr. Beeswing. 

" Mr. Beeswing/' said Lord Pennyroyal with ' 
great asperity^ ''this is no joking matter. I say 
debt is a horrid phantom.'' 

" It is a horrid bore, especially to younger sons; 
and one younger son, of the house of Port, whom 
I forbear to name/' said Mr. Beeswing. 

But Lord Pennyroyal went on in spite of the 
laughter which Mr. Beeswing had provoked. 

'' I say it is a horrid phantom. It stalks 
through the land, and shows its hideous head every- 
where. It invades the peace of families, robs 
parents of their sleep, cuts off estates in tail •" 

'^ Why then, it shows that it has a tail as well 
as a head," said Mr. Beeswing. 

" Do not interrupt me by a very poor joke,'* said 
Lord Pennyroyal. " Debt is sapping the strength 
and weakening the sinews of the land. You find 
it everywhere and in all ranks. It is rampant in 
the highest places.'' 
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"How could we get on without debtP^' asked 
Mr. Beeswing. "Would you be like that man 
who thanked God that he never put a morsel of 
food into his mouth that was not already paid 
for?" 

" I would/' said Lord Pennyroyal. " If \ could 
manage it^ there should be no weekly bills — no bills 
at all, in fact ; everything should be paid for in 
ready money.'* 

" Then I know many people who would starve," 
said Mr. Beeswing. 

" It would serve them right/' said Lord Penny- 
royal. 

"Life would be too great a trouble/' said Mr. 
Beeswing. " It would not be worth living in that . 
hand to mouth way. Besides, the tradesmen would 
not like it. They are men and brothers and electors ; 
we are bound to respect their feelings/' 

" Of course they like it/* said Lord Pennyroyal. 
" That's the way they charge double for everything. 
Once let them get a young man in debt, and they 
fleece him a? they like." 

"X don't think young men are such fools as 
you think," said Mr, Beeswing, 

** You can't deny that many young men of your 
acquaintance have gone to rack and ruin through 
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debt/' said Lord Pennyroyal, looking sternly at 
Mr. Beeswing. 

" Of course I canH/^ said Mr. Beeswing ; " but 
I think I can tell you why one half of them ever 
got into debt at all, and so were ruined. It was 
all the fault of their fathers, who were able to 
afford it and yet would make them no proper 
allowance.** 

This was a shot between wind and water for 
Lord Pennyroyal ; for, as you all know, it was no- 
torious that Brosemary could only make both ends 
meet by giving Lord Pennyroyal what he called a 
"facer," in the shape of £20,000, every now and 
then. 

" Of course a man ought to make his son a proper 
allowance," said Lord Pennyroyal. " But then the 
question arises, what is a proper allowance P *' 

"That is easily answered,'' said Mr. Beeswing, 
" A son — I mean an elder son, and not one of tHose 
detrimental younger sons, whom prudent mothers 
call 'pures pertes^ — an elder son ought to have 
such an allowance as will enable him to live up 
to the station which he may be expected to fill 
hereafter. It ought too to be such an allow^ance 
as will allow him to marry in his father's lifetime, 
else what becomes of the chance of succession P '* 
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" I don't see/* said Lord Pennyroyal, " why you 
should not make him his own father at once, and 
put him into possession of the estate. No property 
could bear such an elder son.'* 

"Well," said Mr. Beeswing, "there's a good 
deal of truth in what you say. Very sensible are 
some of the savage tribes. They do not allow a 
father to live beyond a certain time, and that not 
such an advanced age either. When that period 
of existence has arrived, the friends of the owner 
of the family property — his eldest son of course 
being what would be called in England chief 
mourner — assemble a{ the dwelling of the envied 
tenant in tail, and politely ioform him that by 
the custom of the country his last hour has come. 
1*^ Then they kill and eat him on the spot, and the 

heir takes seizin of his property by banqueting 
on his father. How would you like that to be the 
custom of Bosemary Manor P " 

"This is a civilised and not a savage land," 
said Lord Pennyroyal proudly. "I wonder what 
^ ' the expectation of life of those savages is, and how 

''^ Mr. Gladstone would calculate the nature of the 

^^ succession or devolution of their property." 

" That, you know, is contingent on the deglutition 
of their parent," said Mr. Beeswing. 
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** Are there any statjstioa on the matter? *' asked 
Lord Pennyroyal, *^ I will mention the matter at 
the nert meeting of the Statii^tical Soeiety/* 

"The great Dr. Decimal/* said Mr. Beeswing 
rery searioualy, <* always declared that the expecta- 
tion of life among eayagea waa greater than that 
of yonr civilised countriee. He had tablea to prove 
thaty if a savage were not eaten up by a lion, or hia 
own frienda, or killed in battib, he would outlive 
any civiliaed man ; and that waa how he accounted 
for the curious custom as to succession which he 
found to exist among some tribes in the islands of 
the South Pacific, and to whi6h I have ealkd your 
attention." 

" I will consider the mattear/' said Lord Penny-" 
royaL "But as I have exhausted the subject of 
debt, I wish to say a few words on another bad 
habit." 

" And pray what is that ? " asked Mr. Beeswings 
with an air of mock attention. 

" Washing," said Lord Pennyroyal. 

"Washing!" exclaimed Mr. Beeswing. "Yoa 
mean washing-bills, I presume P " 

"No doubt," said Lord Pennyroyal, "washing* 
bills, like all bills, are a curse to the community ; 
nor is there any doubt that we do not wear o\ir 
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shirts half long enough; but that is not what I 
meant. I meant by washing, the act of washing/' 

'' It costs something for soap/' said Mr. Beeswing 
tentatiyelj, 

'^ It does/' said Lord Pennyrojral ; '^ soap> as well 
as blackings is a large item of expense in a house- 
holdy young men and servants waste it so wil- 
fully. But I rather had in Tiew the effeot of the 

1 act of washing on the youth of the present age» 

and the degeneracy to which the abuse of washing 

^ leads." 

, " In what way P " said Mr. Beeswing. 

"I have no doubt/' said Lord Pennyroyal, who 
had now mounted another hobby> ^^ that nine<*tenth8 
of the disease in the world is caused by over- 
washing. Our forefathers, and in present times 
those very savages of whom you speak, were and 
are, what we should call very dirty people. They 
scarcely ever washed or wash. Some tribes con- 
fessedly have no soap, and make use of sand as a 
substitute. Were they, or are they, less strong 
than the civilised man and woman of this generic 
tion P Every one must admit that they were far 
stronger, able to bear much greater privation, and 
that they were altogether a far hardier race. This, 
I say, chiefly comes from washing. What is done to a 
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oannot pay my way, or contract debts without tbe 
prospect of paying them, then I am not at all in 
debt. Afl for the washing, I plead guilty to washing 
myaelf ail oter twice a day, or three times eyeiiy so 
long as this weather lasts* Once a day all over in 
winter, and twice in smnmer, that's my rule; and 
I hope, if I ever have the honour of visiting you at 
Rosemary Manor, that you will allow me the pri- 
vilege of a tub," 

^^ My sentiments are the same as Harry's," said 
Edward. '^ So long as we live like civilised beings, 
debts, and washing all over at least once a day, are 
mattemofnecesBity." 

" ISiere I " said Lord Pennyroyal ; " it just 
comes to what I said— debt and washing are the 
great evils of the age." 

" No one is beyond his age," said Harry. " This 
is my age, and I live in it very happily, as it seems 
to me." 

In spite of E. P. P " said Sir Thomas Carlton. 
Yes, in spite of E. P.," said Harry Fortescue 
laughing. 

"What a hardened jroung man," said Lord 
Pennjrroyal, "to make a jest of an evident bill 
transaction I I shoiddn't wonder if it was for money 
lost at the last Derby." 
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washed out of him, and he is fit for nothing. As if 
that were not enough, he is sometimes recommended 
to try a Turkish bath. All nonsense! This 
washing is all a needless source of expense, besides 
undermining the constitution* In m*^ young days 
we never washed, and I am sure in my old age I am 
all the better for it. Look at Eosemary, I declare 
he is not so strong as I am* I remember very well 
when he was at Eton they sent me a long bill for 
wash-balls and soap and Baden towels from a 
perfumer. I'll be bound he has spent ten times as 
much as I have in soap in all my life, though I 
am at least thirty years older than he is. Washing 
and debt, you may depend on it^ are the two evils 
of the age." 

" What a nasty old fellow 1 " said Edward to 
Harry. "I wonder if he allows tubs and tubbing 
at Bosemary Manor P *' 

" I daresay," said Lord Pennyroyal, addressing 
himself both to Harry. and Edward, ^'I daresay 
you young men are both, in debt, and wash your- 
selves all over twice a day." 

" I don't understand what you mean by being in 
debt," said Harry. " If you mean that I owe some 
money to my tradesmen, I am in debt, and I hope 
never to be otherwise; but if you mean that I 
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oannot pay my way, or contract debts without the 
prospect of paying them, then I am not at all in 
debt. Afl for the washing, I plead guilty to washing 
myaelf ail oter twice a day, or three times eyen, so 
long as this weather lasts* Onoe a day all oyer in 
winter, and twice in summer, that's my rule ; and 
I hope, if I eyer haye the honour of yisiting you at 
Rosemary Manor, that you will allow me the pri- 
yilege of a tub." 

^' My sentiments are the same as Harry's," said 
Edward. '^ So long as we liye like ciyilised beings, 
debts, and washing all oyer at least once a day, are 
matters of necessity." 

" There I " said Lord Pennyroyal ; " it just 
comes to what I said— debt and washing are the 
great eyils of the age." 

** No one is beyond his age," said Harry. " This 
is my age, and I liye in it yery happily, as it seems 
to me." 

" In spite of E. P. P " said Sir Thomas Carlton. 

" Yes, in spite of E. P.," said Harry Fortescue 
laughing. 

"What a hardened young man," said Lord 
Pennjrroyal, ''to make a jest of an eyident bill 
transaction I I shouldn't wonder if it was for money 
lost at the last Derby." 
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'^ The laugh sounded to me very like that of an 
innocent man/' said Sir Thomas, ''After all, I 
don't believe there is anything so very dreadful 
hidden under those initials.'^ 

" Nor do I/' said Mr. Beeswing. " I have known 
Harry Fortescue a very long time — ever since he 
was that high/' holding up his hand to the level of 
his waist, '' and I am sure there is no harm either in 
him or in Edward Vernon. They are very clever 
fellows, too ; Harry the cleverest for choice. Their 
only fault is that,, like the Honourable Edward 
Beeswing, they are cursed with a competence. 
That, to my mind, and neither washing nor debt, is 
the greatest evil of the age." 

**Ah," said Lord Pennyroyal, "I see we shall 
never agree on first principles, and so I won't 
argue the matter any longer with you ; but I am 
well content to have stated my views at length, and 
I certainly will not fail to submit that question as 
to the expectation of life among savages to the 
consideration of the Statistical Society.'' 

'' I say, Harry," said Edward, '' this is rather dull 
work. I suppose there's no time for another smoke 
before luncheon." 

" Alas, no I " said Harry. *' There goes the gong, 
and now we shall have to face the ladies again." 




CHAPTER XXI. 

HAKKY AND EDWARD LEAVE HIGH BEECH. 

UNCHEON came and went, and they were 
all very sad and Bolemn. That horrid 
advertisement hung over them all, and 
even Lady Sweetapple, much as she exulted in the 
success of her schemes, felt the shadow of that dark 
young lady in the background projected over her. 

But with Florry and Alice it was far otherwise. 
To them it seemed that they were about to lose both 
their lovers for ever ; and as for Florry, when she 
heard Amicia propose that Harry and Edward 
should call on her on Tuesday, when they would 
find it settled that Edward Vernon should accom- 
pany Harry Fortescue to Ascot Races, she felt as if 
the end of the world were come. Now, as at the 
end of the world all things and secrets will be 
revealed, Florry felt as though her promise to Lady 
Sweetapple no longer existed, and she would have 
told her mother all she knew about Edith Price, 
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only she thought that it would do no good, but only 
make matters worse for Harry. " If he would only 
speak a Word about it, if he would only say some- 
thing to give me an opening for an explanation, so 
that T might make an excuse for him to mamma, I 
might do something ; and first of all I wotild forgive 
him, if there is anjrthing to forgive, for I don't 
believe a word of what Lady Sweetapple says about 
Edith Price. Only there she stands, a spectre at 
our feast, and until she is laid we none of us can 
speak." 

So she thought, and so Alice thought, only substi- 
tuting Edward for Harry ; and there they sat tongue- 
tied, the one looking at Harry, the other at Edward, 
as though they could never have their ftill in gazing 
at them. As soon as the melancholy meal was 
over, the carriage was ordered to take the two 
friends to the station, and, if possible, Florry and 
Alice felt worse than ever. Nor was Edward 
Vernon particularly happy. Of the two, he looked 
much more like a culprit than Harry. 

'^I must say," said Mrs. Marjoram to Lady 
Oarlton, '^that Mr. Fortescue does brazen it out 
well." 

''Perhaps he has nothing to brazen out," said 
Lady Carlton. 
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Come what would, Alice Carlton was resolTed 
to have one word with her lover before he went. 
Flony was not so excited, but she was just as 
determined. She sent Alice off into the conserva- 
torj, and told her mother, '^ Alice and I are going 
to give Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon a bouquet 
each before they go, so pray send them to us in 
the conservatory when they come down.^' 

Some mothers might have stopped such a pro- 
ceeding. Half a century ago no mother would 
have countenanced it, but 1870 is not half a century 
ago, fortunately for us, and equally fortunate it is 
that few mothers are so severe as they were in 
1820 on their daughters. The consequence is 

there is less Gretna Green and more confidence 
between parent and child. 

Besides, you all know that this double marriage 
was very much after Lady Carlton's heart, and 
she thought if there was anything to explain the 
yotmg people had better explain it to one another. 
If going into the conservatory only ended in a 
bouquet, well and good ; no harm would be done. 
If it ended in one wedding or in two, so mucli 
the better. She was sure both of her own consent 
and her husband's, and only wished her daughters 
to please themselves. Happy would it be if all 
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mothers were as considerate as Lady Carlton, and, 
let us add, if all fathers were so well oiF as to 
afford to marry their daughters to nice young men 
with only a competence. 

80 when Harry and Edward came down ready to 
take leave, Lady Carlton said, '* Before you take 
leave of us here, Florry and Alice wish to see 
you in the conservatory." 

Edward Vernon's heart jumped quite up into 
his mouth when he heard this.. If he had not 
had a very fine set of teeth we believe it would 
have jumped quite out; but as it was it fell back 
again, and he would only say — 

" How very nice I " 

*'Come along," said Harry, who, in his prac- 
tical way, knew there was no time to lose, for he 
already heard the carriage - wheels crushing the 
gravel. 

Off they went then, without another word, except 
that on the way to the conservatory Harry said 
to Edward — 

<< Mind, no explanations about Edith or E. P. ; 
we should both look like fools." 

When they reached the conservatory they found 
Florry at one end, gathering her bouquet, and 
Alice at the other, gathering hers. 
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"Here, Mr. Fortescue/' cried Florry, whose quick 
ears liad also heard the carriage, and dreaded lest 
old Podager shotild crawl in like a snaU and disturb 
their interview, " come here, I want you." 

"Here I am," said Harry, and in an instant 
he stood at her side. 

"Harry," said Florry — ^it was the firrt time she 
had ever called him Harry — " Harry, do tell me all 
about E. P." 

" I am sorry I can't," said Harry. 

" Won't you, dear Mr. Fortescue P " said Florry. 
And then she went on, "And so you really will 
not tell me anything about her P " 

" I shall say nothing," said Harry. 

"Then you sha'n't have this bouquet," said 
Florry, throwing it on the ground and stamping^ 
on it. " There^ it is crushed, like something else 
which you do not value. But stay, shall I tell you 
whoE. P.isP" 

" You cannot know," said Harry. 

" Edith Price," said Florry. " And now be off ! 
leave my sight! But no; you were to have a 
bouquet; take these flowers." As she said this 
she snatched a few at random. "I told mamma 
you were to have a bouquet, and now you have it. 
Go!*' 
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Harry turned and left her, and as he left the 
conservatory Edward overtook him. 

He too had had an explanation of a less stormy 
kind with Alioe ; but that was love, and we hold 
that love scenes, when smooth, belong only to lovers 
themselves. All that Edward knew was that Alice 
loved him and that he ioved her. At the very 
last she had faltered out something about E. P., 
she had not dared to mention Price ; but he only 
pressed her hand more tenderly and said, '^ Dearest, 
I cannot tell you yet. One day you will know 
all about this mystery." 

Then he took his bouquet and was gone, and 
the two girls were left alone in the conservatory. 

In a few more minutes Harry Fortescue had 
bidden good-bye to Lady Carlton and her visitors. 
Sir Thomas and Lord Pennyroyal had gone out 
directly after luncheon to look at the sugar-beet, 
but all the rest were there — Lady Pennyroyal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marjoram, the kindly Barkers, Count 
Pantouffles, and though last, not least. Lady Sweet- 
apple. 

The last words that Harry Fortescue heard in 
that house were uttered by Amicia. 

'^ Eemember, Mr. Fortescue, you are to come to 
see me on Tuesday next, in Lowndes Street/' 
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Then Harry and Edward jumped in the break 
which carried them and their portmanteaus, and 
amid many bows from Mr. Podager, they drove off 
to the station^ and High Beech saw them no more. 

Harry Fortescue had a very good temper, but it 
must be owned he was a little ruffled by Florry's 
behaviour. 

" How did you get on, Ned P " he said turning 
to Edward Vernon. " What a nice bouquet I That 
I call worth carrying away. Only look at mine, 
a mere handful, clutched anyhow. How did you 
part from Alice P '* 

" Very nicely," said Edward. " She is the dearest 
creature in the world. I gave no explanations.'^ 

"Nor did I," said Harry; "but it cost me a 
quarrel with the only girl I ever thought worth, 
looking at. I am afraid Florry Carlton is a vixen. 
And do you know, Edward, I don't know how she 
found it out, but she knows E. P. means Edith 
Price, and was ready to scratch my eyes out 
because I would give her no explanations." 

" How can she know it P " said Edward. 

" How can I tell I " said Harry. " But, taking 
it all together — the loss of the cheque, and Edith's 
advertisement, and Florry's finding out the name — 
I am sure there has been foul play somewhere." 
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" I daresay it will all be cleared up some day," 
said Edward, who was supremely happy after his 
interview with Alice. **Aiid now let us have a 
weed before we get to the station." 

So the two smoked away till the train came 
up, and in an hour they found themselves at Yiotoria 
Station. 

*' We had better first go to Mrs. BoflBn's," said 
Harry, " and get rid of our things, and then I will 
run over to Lupus Street^ and see Edith, and give 
her another cheque. Perhaps she may be able to 
clear up the mystery.'* 

''Just what I was thinking,'' said Edward; 
''and then we can dine at the club and go to 
the opera afterwards." 

So they drove to Mrs. BofSn's, and were received 
by that worthy woman with all the honour be- 
fitting such good lodgers. 

" Glad to see you both back, looking so well," 
said that virtuous dragon. " Would you like to 
have anything got in for dinner ? " 

"No, thanks," said Edward, "we shall dine 
out to-day and to-morrow. Has anything hap- 
pened since we have been away P " 

" Nothing at all," said Mrs. Boffin. " There are 
some letters for both of you." 
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Has no one called P " asked Harry. 
Only tliree or four gentlemen, who left their 
cards/' said Mrs. Bo£Eui. And then, recollecting 
herself, she said, " Oh yes, yesterday a very forward 
young person called and wanted to have your ad- 
dress, Mr. Fortescue, which I refused to give her, 
as was proper. Think of me giving your address 
to any such person ! But she got nothing out 
of me, for I would not even tell her that you 
lived here." 

" What did she look like P " asked Harry. 

" Oh, for the matter of looks, she had none that 
I saw," said Mrs. Boffin. "She was very dark 
was that young person, that's all I know, and 
had a very downcast, modest way of speaking. 
But, Lord bless you, Mr. Fortescue, I'm too old 
to be taken in in that way by any dark young 
person." 

"It was Edith, I'll lay my life," said Harry to 
Edward. " Poor thing, she came to find our address 
and was refused, and that was why she put that 
advertisement into the paper.'* 

" Oh dear me, Mr. Fortescue," said Mrs. Boffin, 
who saw that she had made a mistake, "if I 
had only a known that dark young lady" — she 
was not " person " now — " was a friend of yours, I'd 
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have gone through fire and water to serve her. 
But how could I know P " 

" It's very provoking/* said Harry. " I do hope 
you were civil to the young lady, Mrs. Boffin^ for 
she is a very great friend both of mine and Mr. 
Vernon's, and so is her mother/' 

'' Oh dear ! '' said Mrs. Boffin, putting her hands 
into her apron-pockets, ''if I had only a known 
she were a friend of youm ! As to civil, is there 
ever a person, high or low, as can say that Jane 
Boffin were uncivil to themP No; I knows my 
pla^e too well, and what is due both to myself 
and others. I was only firm to the yoimg lady, 
whose business I could not know. « 'Jane,' said 
Mr. Boffin that was, but is now gone to a better 
and a cooler place, ' Jane, whatever you do, treat 
every one with civility. What says the Bible about 
entertaining angels unawares P ' And really, I am 
sure that dark young lady looked ready to drop." 

"Then of course you asked her in to sit down 
and rest," said Edward. 

*.'Not if I knows it, Mr. Vernon," said Mrs. 
Boffin, the lodging-house keeper overcoming the 
Good Samaritan in her bosom — " not if I knows it. 
I ask a strange young person into the house, and 
ask her to sit down I Another thing that Mr. 
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Boffin said before he departed was> 'Jane, when- 
ever your lodgers is out, let nobody into the 'ouse. 
Never give anything away, and then you'll have 
more left for yourself. When the lodgers is out, 
keep the door on the latch; as soon as they are 
in, put on the chain. Put the gas out yourself, 
and then say your prayers and go to bed, and 
ask no questions of the lodgers.' Ask a strange 
young person into the 'ouse! Why, she might 
have run away with all your candles, to say 
nothing of your tea and sugar." 

"Well," said Harry, wishing to stop the in- 
terminable Mrs. Boffin, " the long and the short is, 
you did not ask this young lady in, and she went 
away without getting our address. That was what 
it all came to." 

"That was just about it," said Mrs. Boffin, 
with a courtesy, "and I hope, gentlemen, that I 
gives you every satisfaction." 

"Yes, yes," said Harry. "Now leave us, 
Mrs. Boffin." 

^'Certainly, Mr. Fortescue," said Mrs. Boflin, 
and that virago vanished, only to hold up her 
hands as soon as she reached the groimd-floor and 
to exclaim — 

" To think, after all, that dark young person were 
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really a friend of both my gentlemen I What an 
artful, designing creature she must be, and how 
I pities her poor mother, which it serves her right, 
for she ought to a brought her up better than 
to come asking after yoimg gentlemen' s addresses.'' 
Having uttered these words, Mrs. Boffin descended 
to the kitchen and had her tea. 

'^ What a stupid old woman ! " said Harry. 
''If she had given Edith the address which I 
took the pains to write out so big that a charity 
child of six might have read it, Edith wotild never 
have inserted that advertisement, and we should 
have been spared all this bother about E. P. But 
it's no use fretting about it any more ; we must 
look on it as spilt milk, and forget it. What I 
have next to do is to run over to Lupus Street 
and give Edith another cheque." 

Suiting the action to the word, Harry Fortescue 
opened the inevitable bag and drew out his cheque- 
book. 

" There," he said, " Messrs. Twining will honour 
that, and I will write them a line, cancelling 
the lost one, if it be really lost. And now to 
set Edith's mind at rest and my own about the 
cheque. Good-bye, old fellow, I shall be back in 
no time." 
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"I will stay till you come/* said Edward, and 
the next minute Harry Fortescue was tearing along 
Eccleston Street, where Mrs. Boffin dwelt, on his 
way to Lupus Street, where he arriyed at No. — 
in very little time, but, it must be added, with 
very little breath. 
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